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“The wind blows, and restless are the sails.” 
The Prophet: Kahlil Gibran 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE — 





have left no trace of themselves in history. The figures i in the 


~HE figures i in the foreground of this oe of some o parts oe | 
, oí the New World during the years 1744-1746 are fictitious. - : 
- Paul, San, Hortense, Anne, Marie, the Merciers and others siaa 


tapestry behind them have been taken from the record. Governor o 
“Shirley is the same Governor Shirley responsible in large measure —— 


-for the expulsion of the Acadians a few years after the close of ok i 
aes -this story. Parson Moody was the Senior Chaplain of the expedi- ec 


tion against Louisbourg, noted for the length of his prayers ands 
os the strength of his venom. A contemporary records watching him oe 
_ hack down the altar in the church of Louisbourg with an ax he er 

_ had brought with him from New England for that purpose. Abbé — 
le Loutre’s strange figure and his great influence over the Acadians | a, 
-and the Micmacs are well known to any student of the period. eee 


- _ Francois Bigot was the last Intendant of Canada, and has been i 








immortalised in Le chien d’or. He was dishonest, rapacious and an ie 


on -important contributor to the downfall of the French in Canady o e] 
-o but records show that he was an honest and amiable administrator a 
on Louisbourg and that his career took its downward turn when 
he came back to Canada after the close of this story. ‘William oe 
a Vaughan, William Tufts, officers Forant, Perelle, ‘Thierry, oe 
- Boularderie, and Bonaventure, a descendant of the Captain de 

- Bonaventure in Quietly My Captain Waits, are authentic. Pierre 





_ de Morpain, Paul’s uncle, was a well-known privateer, whose 


crew, like that of other pirates and privateers of the period, was 
or composed of Micmacs and other anges There are also recorded - 


Tar 





instances of savage crews mutineering, and working the ships | 


they seized, to the terror of the coastal towns. Governor du 
< Chambon is remembered, among other things, for having fathered- 
oF Vergor, the traitor of Beauséjour, which after the fall of Louis- 
~ bourg was the most important French stronghold in Acadia; its 
ruins have been reconstructed, and can be visited as can those of __ 
- Louisbourg. The incidents of the French manning British prizes, 
the abortive attempt to sail against Annapolis in Acadia, the viru- 
~o lent plague that devastated the fleet, the suicides of the com- | 
<- manders and the terrible voyage back to France are all history. _ 
< Some actions by unnamed persons have been pinned upon the 


© | characters. For example, it is known that the secret of the im- | 
< pending attack on Louisbourg was given away to Boston by the | 


-too loud and earnest prayers for guidance of a member of the 
assembly, who informed the Lord in detail of the proposed ex- 

- - pedition and was overheard. Whether this gentleman and Parson 

-> Moody were one, I do not know. 
© o When actual words, written or spoken by the characters, are- 
D quoted, this is indicated by asterisks. The songs in the text are i 


ba -sung by the descendants of the Acadians. 


oe Annapolis Royal, once the great French fort of Port Royal cap- E 


Boe -my translations of French songs of the period and earlier, still E 


_. Louisbourg is in Cape Breton Island, then called Ile Royale. —'! 


tured by the British in 1710, and Chebucto, the modern Halifax, 


New Brunswick, some parts of Maine, some parts of Ontario and 
_ Quebec. Damariscotta and Kittery, today in Maine, were then in 
_. New Hampshire, as Maine did not exist. A map giving wherever 










will be found in the end papers. 
The main som 


° are in Acadia, which. comprised, roughly, all Nova Scotia, all . cee, 


a < possible both the French and English place names of the: period / 


ee eS main sources for the material used in the book are: A Half ae a 
Century of Conflict, Francis Parkman; The Rise and Fall of New 
~ France, Vol. IL, George M. Wrong; The Jesuit Relations, Vol. 


-LXVI Wiliam Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, G. A. 






~ Wood; Lettre d'un habitant de Louisbourg; Transactions of the 
-Royal Society of Canada, Fort Anne Library, Annapolis; America 


_ Sails the Seas, Frank C. Bowen; Ships and the Sea, Lt. Commander _ 


_ EC. Talbot-Booth, R-N.R.; All About Ships and Shipping, Edwin 

















aS P. Harnad Competition jor Boae, o 3, Walter L. Dom oa 
Louisbourg, two volumes of correspondence: from Fort Anne 2 


< Library: 


-My thanks are also due to Dr. J. C. Webster for maa on 
Abbé le Loutre, to Miss Katherine McLennan, Curator of the pap 
Louisbourg Museum, for material on the siege, to the Mariners 


Museum, Newport News, Virginia, for prints and material on sea 


s fighting and ships, and to Ethel Comstock ee for research es 


and proofreading. 
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CHAPTER I 


rammann, 


The sea raised great fists of spume in the sky’s face, and shook 
them furiously. It thundered, it threatened, it crashed upon | 
the rocks. Through the turmoil of sound and spray a northeast 
wind blew shoreward, whining, blustering, dying away to rise o 
~ again gmong the spruce trees on the cliff. Its murmur became * hea 
moan, the moan a roar that shook the forest. | E 

_ Sea gulls added their screaming to the din, an old crow s barked woe 
its way overhead, three more crows squawked in answer. From 
_ the distance an irregular sound that was neither the bark of an 
animal nor the cry of a bird drifted along the beach. Two figures eS 
were making uneven progress over the rocks, the sound of their ag 
-words coming in bursts above the storm. Ae 
-Presently there was a lull. The wind dropped. The ‘tide bade a 
o turned and was going out, sucking at the seaweed, dragging at thes? 3, 
rocks. It left a beach of gray pebbles heaped in careless ridges, | ae: 
-smooth and shining in the sun. The morë Po of the Dae | 
we figures left the rocks and stepped . forward. wee a 
nog it-was a young man, fair-haired, with high-colored Heels ad ai 
Ta blue eyes, so blue that one looked twice before believing in their — 
< color. He was dressed i in motley, as though he had scrambled ODE oe 
what hodgepodge lay to hand, but the carelessness in his dress was 
_ studied. Doublet, breeches, lacy shirt, long knee-stockings and 
_ buckled shoes carefully chosen to set off the figure were no more = < 
ed than he owed himself, e like his father before him at ninereet: SiH 


RS a stormy day. Sea and sky lowered at one another. 


sk 






z ac grote of Harvard, and now lieutenant i in ‘the e newly raised S 
militia. oe | o 
He climbed the frst signin of of pebbles and ung himself down | 





Sal upon. the next, regardless « of the wet spattering upon his clothes. 0o 





- His companion ; followed more slowly. He was younger, slighter, 
-` smaller, with dark hair, dark melancholy eyes, and pallid skin. He 
o was dressed in a suit of close-fitting black, darned and patched 
= about the elbows. His shoes were plain, without buckles. He did 
` not fling himself down, but sat gingerly, as though he must take 
=- care of what he wore. His hands, long and flexible, with restless 
foes curved fingers, scrabbled among the stones. : 
Presently he found somerhing: A \ glenn of langhtet flashed i in 
a his black eyes. TiL 
i : “Master Vaughan!” | Aai 
“To hell with Master Vanghan when we're alone.” 
oe “Well, Will, then, look at this. Does it remind you of some- 
oe thing?” 
= He held out a rock with a i of seaweed hanging from it. 
n William Vaughan took it from him and turned it over. 
ef Capeain Waterbury’s whiskers?” 
“No. This is less luxuriant. There’s a bald patch chere.” 
He pointed with his sensitive fingers. “See it?” 
ee “Bald parch? The cat at Damariscotta.” 
ENO,” | Por 
T give it up.” | an 
“Mistress Moody’ s head without a wig.” 7 oe 
“How could I be expected to guess that? I’ve never seen it. no 


























Tike, the old bezum!” - oe 

oe “Paul!” Will's lips curled i in distaste. “No gentleman . eee 

ee “Oh, I know, but Pm not a gentleman. I'm. a o of wa, 

me a Frenchie, a Catholic, a fish out of the sea!” | 

A fish out of water, do you mean?” Will inquired coldly. 
_ “I mean Mistress Moody’ s maid-of-all-work!” 


“went to the water’s edge, and stood looking out to sea. Will _ 
watched him for a moment, then he rose and went to stand beside 








“Neither have I without a nightrap. I wager that's S what i it t looks ane 


2 i He flung the rock he ‘was. holding down at hie feet. Then he os - | a 


: im early E He pmi his o on Paul's shoulder, ree we 











q ‘chow 3 it’s Shard for you,” he said. “Tve told yonn what you a 
i could do to come with me?” > a | Pae 


Paul laughed. Will took his band away. 


Yow. re a damned determined Frog,” he aa a you's re a e on 


fool, but for six years we've known each other, we've been > 


friends. I thought vou, would like the chance to serve with _ i 


Pine eo 


“Thanks, Will. Six years | isa a lone time.” 


He looked out to sea as he spoke, and his expression changed: P 
He was thinking of his home in Louisbourg, in Ile Royale, hun- = 
-dreds of miles to the north of where he stood, wondering what — 

- changes six such years had made. There was his father’s death; 


killed by the English who had taken his ketch, his seamen and his 
son. How long did his mother wait before she gave up hope? 


How did she make her living with three girls and two boys all : GR 
under eight years old? Eight and six—fourteen—Marie was four- 
‘teen now. He saw her, saw them all, gathered about the tablein 75n 


oe i the dusk, candlelight on gleaming plates, firelight on faces, Maman i a 
© with her rosary. His hand went up to cross himself and stopped > 


= midway. Six years ago! Six years since he had heard a Mass or- K 


n a rosary. 


The ketch became the property of Will's father, T w 2 
pi most of the land on either side of the Damariscotta River, and as 

| -presided over the settlement he had established there, sixty miles D 
north of Boston, with a garrison house and a trading station. for ane, 
i” timber and for fish. He had a fishing station on the island of > 


Matinicus; that was where the ketch was sent, to join his fishing = 





1 > ofleet. Paul had seen her since, graceful against 1 the sky. line. Shes a 
~ brought a lump to. his throat. i nec 
The two seamen captured with him were exchanged | for pris- a 


_ oners in France. They did not go back to Louisbourg direct. 
fe Perhaps they were there now, perhaps they returned from France, Tee 
>. perhaps they had given news of him and of his father to the people —— 
at home. Peshaps. oe gue grew. clouded, miy he wiped a Seed 


Sevag ne 

ooo’ The: spray gets into ) them,” he said, 
-Will looked at him. 

: “I hate to be going” 








oe Bot: wedded & ee ee eee 
cole “To be secretary t toa man n like William Shiley oe ae 
Paul nodded again, } 


a _ ‘Shirley: and yor father plan the © expedition against Louis- es see 


a boig” 
-Will looked troubled: 


ss «You know how it is,” he said. up ather he lost a , good deal | 
, -o lately. The fisheries are threatened by- your—by the French. 


ued Louisbourg i is the headquarters for all that sort of thing.” 
“What sort of eng | | 
“Now, Paul. . 
: “What sort of thing?” 
“Well, since you must have it, piracy.” 
A “Hal” Eo 


P = “Why do you talk of it? You know the French privateers are 


aiai terror to all the trade routes of the Atlantic. They collect i in 
a Lonisbourg, in the harbor there.” 


“I never saw anything but the fishing fleet, boats like my 8 x 


oo father’s. I suppose he was a privateer!” 
-oo “He was fishing in our waters.” 
o “Your waters!” PE 
oe “We'll only disagree. Let’s not talk of it.” 
Ie yes. I want to know.” | 














a a Will shrugged. “They have “decided something must be done, y 
s The French have built a fortress there bigger than Versailles” 
< “Nonsense!” Paul began, then stopped. Perhaps if the English : 


o to believe Louisbourg SO big, sO. important, they might let it 


alone. He knew it to be a struggling little place, where the fishing => 
e fleet came in, a rugged « settlement, perched upon aL ock, fortified ot ee 
5 indeed, but as for these wild tales—Versailles!—it was nothing | 
more: than a desolate. outpost, guarding the doorway. to fant, oe 


is byt the great river leading to Quebec. 


continue and to dominate. . aoe ee a 
-Will paused for breath. o 


tion to attack.” 
F h Yes. ” ” Will drew himself v f ap 











“So you see we cannot, we of the colonies, allow France « to oo 


“I see,” Paul said with a strange smile, “there i is to be: an n expedi- o 


tia a secret. a tel you because n 








o Ta am n your friend and I should: lke ike to see see e your r condition bettered. - a 


- But you must swear to secrecy.” : cee 
© “I swear,” Paul said. “Tell me some more. Tei is a ae I spend oe: 


my days so tamely, carrying ` wood for the Moodys, doing chores.” — 
“ “Thats it. You are a fool, when you. could be set free. von | 


could be in the militia.” 


| “yp i ap wo Bg 

“You could be. You could be of help. You: keow Loaisboiaye 

you could tell us of weaknesses in the fortress. You could act as 

_ guide. They would aoe you, if you took the oath of neers 

_ My father said . 

~ “No—no!l” | | B 
The words came out in a sudden croak: “Nol? 
Will looked at him sharply. 


“I could not do it. And if I would, I do not remember weak- a o : 


nesses. But it is kind of you to have thought of me.” — 
Ty would like to have you with me. I must have a body-man.” 
.“T see.” 


pee “Shirley will organize the Sen Probably he will go with ae | s 
© it, Perhaps he will lead it. I shall be with him. If he does not go Eo 
oP E militia will, and I shall go with thate e 


O “T see.” 
“This is the last time we shall take a walk ogeh" 


` Both were silent. Paul put his hand into his breeches pocket. He a BEA 


: brought out a miniature silver tuning fork, the only thing he had n a 
brought with him from Louisbourg, and struck it on the stones. BI ' 


- “Then he lifted up his voice, clear and true, with a rare quality. Sea oe 
oy “What are the words?” Will asked, He concealed his passion eooo 


for music from his father and his Harvard, friends—it was an un- o 


: manly weakness; but with Paul, who had a voice and could sing, o a 


i = who played the flute and the harpsichord with 1 no self-conscious- ni 4 


ness, he could let himself go. 





“The words!” he insisted, humming the ; air. 
Paul translated haltingly. | 


: a leave tomorrow for the isles, i 


‘Sweetheart will you come with me? Rie i 


No, and I will not go, 7 E 
a 7 r 








"Bach handsome lad e So 
To those isles i is lost to me.” — a ae 


They a sang it together. Then ; it was time to go. “They walked s 


S aise the rocks to where they had left their horses, fastened toa 


x o aonga Will loosened his, and swung himself up with the easy 
< mastery of a born rider, seldom out of the saddle. Paul mounted 


7 more awkwardly. He got little chance to ride. He wasa fisher- = E i 


eos - man, a sailor by nature, ill at ease out of a boat. He followed | 
Will at a canter, with the stinging wind in his face. 


“This promenade has been good,” he pa when he caught up | 
with. him. “I wish it might not end.” 





“Think over what I said to you and come with me,” wil eae 
= homa back. Paul shook his head. | j 


“No, and I will not go!” he bellowed. 


ae -Wil shrugged, e himself more firmly iato the saddle and i ARER 
ene - cantered on. | : 




















CHAPTER II 





HE t two face separated. when they reseed the outskirts. 2 | 
_ of the settlement. Will took the horses toward his father’s 
imposing stables, nestling behind the well-built house that 





: dominated the settlement; Paul turned on foot toward the modest | eo 

‘two-story frame building that sheltered the Moody spinsters from aa 

the elements, Mistress Moody, a formidable old harridan of ee 

OR "seventy-two, Mistress Susan, a spineless nonentity of enn and D 
eee Sarah Town their maid. | ee 

Mr. Vaughan had been tutored by their younger brother, die 

Reverend Samuel Moody, now Minister of York. He had taken 

_ a fancy to the tough old man in spite of his irritable temper. He 

-had seen past the uncompromising, dominating, dictatorial pastor, 


-shouting at sinners in his congregation to reform, dragging t them 


o bodily out of taverns, shaking his fist in the street, to the warm- 
_ hearted, bewildered man, giving his all in charity, so that his fam- 


ee ily had to resort to stratagem. to prevent his beggaring them and i 
himself. “Father Moody” as he was calted behind his back—he 


-would have resented the name to his face, since he looked on ahes ti 


o -Pope as Anti-Christ and all Catholic priests as heathens—had once : 
pulled Mr. Vaughan, out of a bad scrape: and set him on his eet = 


again. 


vist. 





ue cin memory of this, when the ching industry. pom, Mr. eg 
Le Vaughan took over the two sisters, who were the only spinsters = +] 
o in a colony where women were scarce and wives in demand, ando eek 
| -established themi ina 2 house on his estate. o Paul was captured o 











ese ee tiie French, Mr. . Vaughan gave | 
make use of. aoe 
“Be will make you: a i body. servant,” he aid ee 
ee - Paul hated the place, hated the women who lived there, and. | 
ee © despised. himself for serving them. Mistress Moody was at the _ 
window as he came in, her wig | could be seen bobbing back and 
oe oe forth. Wicked words formed in Paul’s throat as he looked, but. he à 
took off his cap and presented himself with civility. | 
ooo ooo “Well, zany, so youve come back at last! I wonder you deign | 
Bea to show us the light of your countenance at all, you beggar on 





himt to the two ladies e oo 


ee horseback, you! Today of all days, when the dispatch is come! => 


: Ge -We are to go to my brother, and you stand there, with all the — 


Sees packing: and the arrangements and the journey to be made, and 


ia you the only servant that we have! Fine doings! I’d as soon have 


o a haddock for a servant, fins and a Riding cockhorse ‘through x 


; ae tie: the woods!” 4 
Paita She paused out: of breath. Paul inquired politely what- she | 
ee ; would have him do. 


| a hammer, ee ey 





“Do? Do? There’s a mort of things to do, you dizzard; ninny- | 


‘Paul solemnly inclined himself. “I need not put up with this,” yee aes 


po oR he thought, “I could go with Will. I could be a soldier. If it were 


~ against any other settlement but Louisbourg!” He hummed, un- 
Lee consciously," . +» to the isles...” - 7 
ol What Satan’ S song is that, looby jobbernowl?” 






ee aly “for use when one is sworn at.” 


EVRAN i incantation taught me by the Jesuit fathers,” he n wick- e 


_ He backed himself out of the room before she oilit recover. ts 


6 





ee ; ‘panes aimlessly about the disordered kitchen. “What are the 
el ee : old hags up to now?” o 
“Master Paul! Such language i is unseemly. ae 


X hat is the matter here?” he asked of Sarah, whom he found P 


= “How did you know whom I meant, if the a didn’t oe 
ero. ofe Come, Sarah, tell me what’s to do. I left them knitting their oe : 


ee samplers, when I return the whole house is carrying sail.” 


“You know as well as I do. I heard the Mistress. telling you. = E 


k aS - A They'r re away to the Reverend.” 


Ter, 





ae ‘ki isn’t I that would ome them,” Paul repli “nor fret if f they ace Ne 





2 pacieed to stay there: You and. I will hace 6 some e pleasure and some ee 


aa as we did the last time, remember?” 
“But this time yowre > going with them.” 
“Jp Not T E 


“Paul, . . Paul. . . Sarah!” the cracked cd. voice. ere oe : 


ae oau Owad them: 


“There!” Sarah muttered. “Get: along with i yon c don’ t you hear e 
-her calling?” 


“Tell her I’m in the privy.” 
“Master Paul” 


_ “In the woodhouse, then, or better still, I've gone to the woods ao 


_ to get some more logs.” 


“Paul! Sarah!” 


~ “Coming, Mistress, coming!” Sarah wiped her hands on oo or 


aha apron, gave a tweak to her cap and wig and waddled toward the ? T 
_ door. Paul slipped out the back. He crossed the yard, and entered ao 


the stable. 


There were three oxen in the stalls, patiently relaxing a To 


£ their work. They lifted drooling mouths, incurious eyes, and 


blinked at him. Paul pulled a handful of hay from the rack above ee 4 


their heads and gave it to the nearest. 


“You and I,” he said, patting the heaving flank, ‘ ‘are eae ke en 
same life—work, then rest, then work again, for masters, that are. ce 


| “alien flesh. You have adapted yourself and I cannot.” 


-= The ox chewed stolidly. The other two looked round at ekia 3 
mild reproach in their large eyes. “Why,” they asked, “should = 


one of us have hay and the others 1 not? We have worked i in a ee 


< = Same yoke all day.” eg 
Kanpo iy I indeed?” said Paul, running his hand long u their r ramps. ae 
e P” a | | ct | 
atusa oe Master: Paul” = 
; oud a : “Paul!” i 








< “Crénom!” he aia “Can’ t: postpone it forever: I suppose.” 


He emerged reluctantly and walked toward the house. ‘After SSA 


he had explained that he was seeing to the oxen, that he bad come 
. as soon as he could, he dodged a box on the ears, bowed his head ances 
Bee OLED. the storm of words that broke over it, and set himself to thee 
eee work i in hand. There were boxes to be fetched, cords to be found Bang 


eel 2 


-o n migest to be run, , contradictor ry 
eect he thought: o 






order § given, While he worked, 





MEF Dgo. “with. them, to York, I shall be nearer to Boston ‘and Ce 


Governor Shirley. I shall hear news of the expedition. Perhaps] 
a shall find French. prisoners. and hear some word-of home. I can 


ee escape from the old hens now and then. They should be better 


= tempered, visiting. I doubt if Mistress Moody will swear so much 


oe before her brother, and he a minister! I shall have to attend his D. 


oe “Io ng-winded meetings, though.” 


Through the window came the sound the wind, howling 


~ f o across the forest, blowing from the sea. Paul raised his head to : 
~- Iisten. He pictured the scene of the afternoon, himself and Will eee 
"standing by the waves. Across them, far to the north, was Louis- — 


o | > bourg. There, at this hour, in the old days, his mother would be 
setting about the supper with the help of her Indian maid. De- 


o ~ licious: odors would fill the house. His father, sitting on the “old | o 


man’s bench” outside the door, would light a last pipe and look 


os ae up at the sky, judging tomorrow’s weather, before he, came in pe : $ 


2 ailing, stamping his boots on the sill. re, 
| Paul always pictured the rare occasions diat his father was =; 


>. . ashore when he thought of Louisbourg, because that was the time i aa 
o -when he himself was there. Mostly, of Course, they were in the a ‘yl 


ee ketch La Belle Louise, renamed the Trident now, and its Captain 
dead. He brushed aside the present. to continue with the past. 





oe Now the table would be set and all would come to it, his father, y 
his mother, himself, Marie, Tomas, Andrée, Louise and Pierre. 
Ae, The children’s faces were indistinct. He could not remember very eae 


ee well how each one looked, nor what they wore. But he could see 


the cover lifted in his mother’ s hand, the steam fly 1 up, the pewter ie 
gleam. They had three pewter dishes, more than most families = 
ae had. He could hear his father’ S deep agreeable voice, his strong a >o 
ee _ laughter, greats as the s sea over r which it zolled: He could s see his eee 


mother’s face. 





ae cS Pa aul . neh 
ee s ; : i “Fesp” r 





= eM what? yon insolent a ey ae 














| «Find me ie bale of villymor cloth band my y seammel red sil ae o 
a m have them made up in York.” S 


Paul bowed and went to Tok for hen “Villymot!”? ? he : 


mithicked. He knew by the color of the cloth when he found it - | : : 
that it was “feuille-morte” that indescribable ensty-gold that his a 


mother wore. “Villymot indeed.” ae 
He pictured the sharp-faced old maid decked out in her new 

| finery. “Something one wouldn’t believe!” He was kept on the 
run. It was late that night before he could climb to the hole under 


-~ -the eaves allotted to him for his own. Then, not bothering to i | 
undress, for it was cold and he was exhausted, he rolled himself a 
-in a heap and went to sleep. 


ah o 











eet RAN EE CLEC 


CHAPTER II 


el 


THE sails of the Trident bellied in a stiff breeze. Sunlight 





_ played from white canvas to whiter foam on green wave. 


Paul sitting on the after rail stared moodily at the sea. 


< He had not seen the Trident close to since he sailed in her asoa 


a Ja Belle Louise. You could still see the Lou under the white paint 
chipping off her side. It gave him the strangest sensation. All 
about him a thousand familiar details leaped to life and called TO e 
him: “remember this and this and this!” He was astonished at all 
-he had forgotten. Putting a curtain between him and the day that 
= he had seen his father die, and had been taken prisoner himself,  — *: 
oo he had put a curtain between him and the things that made up- 
~ life, between him and even these, the boards, nails, ropes, that he A 
_ had known. A lump came in his throat. Tt was too e me u 
o _ tearing down of curtains. a 
Ja He took it hard that Mr. Vaughan chose this kik to transport ike 
EE ts himself, ‘Will, the two ladies and Paul to York. He didnot know 
much about York, except that it was roughly halfway to Boston, = 
oo from Damariscotta, and had a good harbor. He would have en- ae 
© Joyed the trip, the chance to see a new part of the coast, but for ey, 
ae : having to. wait upon them all. He was there for that. He could | | . oe 
+) mot even help to sail La Belle Louise. There wasan English crew— — 
= the: Trident’s crew—while he v was a a landlubber Poy = servant—on ea 
ens: father’s boat! | eG 
He took it hard, ‘bat: to bee on the seas at tall’ ‘was some relief. a 
o The sea spelled comfort, liberation, life! The strong salty breezes 
5 A filled his 5 nostrils i in a the old remembered a Paine thus before eae Bh 











ne the wind | was ss txhilavetiog They w were s keepitig t to thee coast. £ They a 
had fair weather, though the sea was moderately rough. York = 
_ Harbor lay before them, to starboard. Paul looked at it and 
looked away. He had no mind to land, to carry things, to be 
ordered about. It was some satisfaction that his old cats were sick ed 
and lay abed. Their sense of propriety forbade his waiting OQS 
-them there at least. They held the basin for each other—it gare 7 
-them something to do; and him a chance for air. ea 
Will walked the length of the deck to him. 
— “Well,” he said, “this is better than warang it from the 
beach. a a pe 
. Paul nodded. Will would not aea that this was La Belle e. ee 
Louise, even Will. He said with an effort: E 
“She’s a good vessel.” 
- “Oh, yes—old-fashioned, though.” ms aay 
Paul laughed. La Belle Louise! It was true that he'n must be old, Lee 
his father brought her out from France in 1710, the bad year = 
i when the > English took Port Royal from the French. She helped a 
ae | the risings of 1711, and was one of the few vessels that got 
away. She wasn’t new then. It was thirty years since she left = 
France. Yes, Will was right, La Belle Louise was old, but she was ioiei] 
r ~ beautiful. Pe 
“Father says a ketch like this isn’t as good for the fishing : a8: 
~ sloop. ‘He says if he could get any peace or security from the — 
_ French he’d build a fleet of smacks for offshore fishing, lobsters oe 
and scallops, there’ d be money in that.” Gap 
“Yes, but I think the deep-sea fishing more exciting, more Sof a E 
o ` man’s life! Pollack, cod, and tuna fish—sometimes there are 
sharks, A good fight with a shark, when you. harpoon it, haul ie sets 
poe “ine and take it home, and all the people shout on the shore as they -o 
PS see it tied to the bow, that’s something!” oe 
~ Paul’s eyes lit with excitement, his whole expresion changed gS 
S w looked at him curiously. a 
ze _ “] forgot that you were a fisherman, he said. Ane a Zoo 











“On this very | ketch.” pee 
There was an awkward silence. A hand bell tinkled i in “the Sabin oe a 
: Pail got up. He looked at Will for a moment, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went to answer it. Exes | he  Reappeatess CAREY | a a 


Tar 














o on which whe emptied ovérside, His è expression ` was s grim. Wil, Cs 


oe suddenly. shy, turned his face away and looked toward York a 
-o | Harbor. They were approaching it rapidly. | Aa 
-His father shouted orders. Will glanced at him appreciatively. T 
ao N. Vaughan was in his element upon the sea. Headstrong and 








tash, he embraced obstacles, and would stop at. nothing to sweep o 


aside anything in his way. Stories were told of him along the 

es coast. Once Will had known him order a number of small boats 
to leave Portsmouth for Matinicus for his fishing trade. It wasa 
wild March day, the sea was mountainous, his men advised him 
that his boats could not be launched and carry sail. He would not 





listen, but embarked himself with Will, ordering the men to fol- ee 


: : | low. One boat was lost at the mouth of the river, the others, after i 
a terrific beating, made Martinicus and landed them. He laughed 
oe i he set foot on the rocks and shook his fist at the skys 





-His restless force made him a power to be reckoned with. ‘Te = o 


- ran through the family, Will mused. His grandfather had been 

ee Lieutenant Governor of New Hampshire. His father was more of 
og buccaneer, i in business on his own. He was fast making a good a 
thing of the fishing trade. If the French marauders could be 
-= checked, if Louisbourg, their stronghold, were destroyed, the 
= Toad would be clear to greater things. Therefore he was on his 
< way to confer with Governor Shirley, Will's: new master, the 





ps English barrister who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1731 and ten 







A years later rose to governorship. Will knew all about him. Gov- 


o -emor. Shirley had been in office now three years, was able and ce 


-o liked by all; he was just the man to push the grandiose scheme 



















energetic, and influential. Ha anyone could raise an , expedition he oa 
oem 
The. ketek. wore “pound slockened ai, milking for the landing o 





was bustle to meet the i incoming ship. The stolid c crew 7 eased her es 
oom furling the sails with deliberate care. | ee 
: cee Paul laden with packages appeared at the cabin ee in time eto ; : o 
eS se fe mooring. He stepped upon ¢ the deck and apes bh his load. ae 
Ms ere yon froin, sa sailor?” | | aa 





that the “Vaughans v were maturing. The governor thought | himself | 
oa military strategista fig for that! The point was that he was 


o ge The usual curious crowd lounged on the beach. Now all _ 








Paul dido't 4 answer. : es 
“Stiff necked? I said where a are e you o oe 





“Ask the master.” Paul jerked his thumb toward Mr. ‘Vaughan, eo et 
A leaving the ketch with Will beside him. His questioner, a bgp o oco 
red-faced, truculent individual, who might have been anything a 

i De harpooner to second mate, drew back a step or two, growl- = 0 


-into his beard. Paul returned to the ketch for a second load. 
"The old ladies appeared, the worse > for wear, and followed the 
Vaughan ashore, 
“Hey, you!” Mr. Vaughan called to a boy gaping at the Lerch, 


< “pun to the minister’s house and tell the Reverend Samuel. Moody : 


that his sisters are here, there’s a penny for you.” Then to his | 





` son: “We'll see the ladies disposed of, then you and I will to the SRE 


tavern and upon our way. If we accept to dine with the worthy | 
minister we'll miss the tide.” He raised his voice: “We sail in an 





hour, men, for Boston. Get yourselves a meal at the Sailor’s Den — | 
and then stand by. Here,” he delved into his cloak pocket, bring- —— 


ing out a handful of silver. He counted out five shillings and gave : 


S them to the bosun for the men. “TI settle for the supplies you ii 


take on board when I return,” he added, giving his arm to the ue 
— two yellow-faced. old ladies, still hiccuping into their handker- — 


E r chiefs i ma genteel way. They moved off toward the town. Paul x ee 


followed with his bundles, cursing the cobblestones that hurt his age 


feet. His shoes were wearing thin, his temper thinner. He fole ee 


eC lowed the strolling group with bitter words behind his tongue. eas 
They reached the brow of the beach to perceive a black- 
- frocked old gentleman ee to ‘meet them wath his Taniy a 


oe outstretched. 


“Well, well, well! The Lord be praised! We must ofa up a Belg 

$ thanksgiving. Charlotte, Susan,” he kissed the Mistresses Moody —— 

heartily. “And you, sir, and you, William,” he paused uncertainly — i 
before including Paul with a “you, my lad. This i is a joyous e EETA 


paon. You will dine at the manse?” E 
_ Mr. Vaughan declined. 
“We must be under way.” 


-He saluted the Moodys getty. will ‘took. his leave, He : o 


 Jooked at Paul, who looked at him. 
` “Sure ye won't change your mind?” 


ee ee a 17: F 


“Sem, 





Paul shook his head. will smiled. 

: “Good luck,” he said. ee | 
“Good luck,” Paul answered, smiling back. o eeg 

“Mr. Vaughan frowned. He did not like this familiarity. He 
liked it still less when Will, as a parting reminder, lifted up his 
voice and sang, not a good rousing English drinking song, bad 
enough, unsuitable indeed before the minister, but a finickity — 
French song with heaven knew what licentious words! oe 
“That’s enough, William,” he said crossly, “you're disgracing 
Will stopped singing. Paul shrugged expressive shoulders. The 
bundles upon them jiggled up and down. He moved off after the 
Moodys without looking behind him at the ketch or the sean 

“Good-by—Master Vaughan!” | cee | 


[agpo Pos 





CHAPTER IV 





‘NOW fell heavily. There was a thaw, the ground froze, it 
| p snowed again. The houses of York village nestled in drifts 
ae as high as the people who went in and out of them. Path- 
| ways must be cut, stamped, cleared. It was Paul’s duty to keep - 
| | -the approaches to the Moody property clear, and since the manse 
-stood by itself a hundred yards from the road, he had a good deal 
-of work on his one pair of hands. He dug whenever he was not 
? requisitioned for anything else. Once or twice he went out into 
| the cold of the night and shoveled beneath the stars. It was pleas- 
ant work, outdoors, healthy. It gave him the illusion of eres! | 
l time to think his own long thoughts. a 
He was shoveling thus, one morning, after a cry. The sun i 5 
-shone out of an ardent sky, over the sea, over the white counter- 
- pane dotted with houses, over everything, making the shadow of 
_ the forest trees show long and purple against the snow. It brought 
A million glittering diamond points upon the shovelful Paul 
scooped and carried. The whiteness of everything was dazzling. — 
_ Paul blinked his eyes. Raising his head he looked upon the village. _ 
| A team of oxen dragging a rough sledge was plodding patiently 
knee-high in snow. Their frosty breath and the heat of their 
bodies steamed in the air about them. The driver, standing on the 
ae ‘wooden block that they were dragging, flourished a stick in his 
|. hand and shouted “Gee!” to them. Occasionally he rapped them 
fo OR the rumps. He was a young driver. Paul smiled to see them 
ee patiently, unhurriedly. go on. So fast, 1 no faster. We can be set in 
— mon we cannot be made to go. aoe 


Ligh 
















‘Behind thec cart two: 0 famished-looking dogs, li like qlee: strug- 


` gled fora bone. Mistress Turf had set out her washing above them. 
Frozen stiff, a creaking shirt- flapped and struck the dogs. They Hae 


; growled and kept on tugging. Round the end of the village street, | 
on the road that led to the world, two riders a torg 
smartly, one behind the other. 


- Paul looked at them eagerly, F or | a moment he thénght that ae 


í Will—but no, the second figure though it had Will’s height and 
4 general shape had not his bearing. This was no horseman, Paul 
ae thought sympathetically, rubbing his own behind, as the space 





- between saddle and seat appeared. -Crénom, how it hurt tar ai i 


- sailor to ride! Perhaps this man was a sailor too? 
Ble: watched the figures approaching, leaning on his ‘shovel, ve 
2 They went briskly through the village. They were coming to the 


_ manse. Presently he could see distinctly who and what they were. — ` 


“The first man was tall and strong with something pompous in his 
bearing that proclaimed him Somebody. He bent a sober, bour- 
geois face on Paul, as he stood aside to let them pass. It would 


_ have been smug, but for the eyes. Strange eyes, Paul thought, ino 
‘such a face, with their look of candid surprise, as though a litle 
‘boy looked out on a baffling world. He beckoned to Paul to follow ~ 


him. The second figure passed. Paul drew in his breath. ‘Spit and 
_ image of Will—absurdly like, and yet he could never be taken 


-for Will, whoever he was. The uneasy way he sat his horse, the _ : 
-diffidence with which he pressed after the first man, proclaimed 


him a servant, no less than his clothes, which were like Paul’s, too 
thin for the time of year, and shabby. All this flashed through 


- Paul’s mind as he ran after the horses and took the foremost by the sa 


head, in time for its tider to dismount and throw him the reins. 
` He did not wait for Paul to announce him but strode into the i 
| ‘house, leaving the two servants together. p ee 
vy Who i is that?” Paul asked, smiling at this pores of Will, 
“Mr. William Pepperell, of Kinay! POR 

saa Wheres that?” ecc o a 
Dor t you know Kittery? Kittery Point? ` It S within easy. rid: 
ing distance from here, to the north, on the « coast. Mr. (Pepperell 
tides here frequently.” r a ‘ 
| “How Jong will he be saying 











/ i re s the horses to be unsaddled?” Ae 














se time.” 


“q don’ t. know. Yes, I suppose s 50. oo oe 
“They will have to be put in the stable, aéiyhow. They c cannot bx 


| stand i in the cold. You will have to dismount,” Paul said, taking 
: charge of this diffident stranger. “The stable door’s too low for 


you to ride your. horse into its stall, Follow me, PIL take a : 
there.” ae a 
The fellow slid off his hares, awkwardly, all ae a heap. He ae 


-~ coughed as he reached the ground, with a painful, racking spasm. oe 


It passed. A smile of relief lit up his handsome, troubled. face. aa 
“Lead ahead,” he said. ee 
Paul pitched his shovel into a drift and led Mr. Pepperell o 


horse away. He opened the stable door. Horses and men grate- 
fully entered the dark warmth of the place, crowded with oxen, 


chickens, cows and horses, all lending the heat of their bodies t to $ 
-the atmosphere. a 
“Tes good in here,” the stranger said, when he had thrown ; a 
blanket over his horse. | ey 
. “Did you ride from Kittery?” 

“Yes, 2 long, cold, bitter ride, and I hate dine? mo 
“IT too,” Paul agreed. “Horses hate me as much as I hate them. 
What’s your name?” : 
o “Randolph. They called me B here. Pm—I was trapanned.” ” 

a hn pra | 
3 Yes: Surely you’ve heard of ‘trapanning? Ik happens all 1 he 


K mo “Pm sorry, I have not heard iG | 
- Randy looked at him curiously. 


“oe Vou're' a foreigner by your speech.” 
cy T rench, a prisoner of war.’ 


oo “Ah, I see. And that is why. you do. not £ know trapanning, al- 


a though if you have been 1 in a colonies any time on must have. 
met with us.’ 





“Tell me,” said Paul, settling himself u upon the edge ofa an ioy 
i manger. He added: “if you want w seeing. the other’s s face. 
i darken ashe thought © i e ae 
Randy joined him on the manger. aae oe 
_“Trapanning is inp ne said. “It does n not tgo o on in France 
o the French colonies.” = 
7 “But Hanes, does B on in ı France . lettres a cachets 


spat 


ae ae a3 , disappearances. S me - many ‘people a are taken for Tansom, 
È spirited away.” 
oe “Phis is a different kind of kidnaping altogether You' ve ‘heard | 
i of indentured servants?” 
“Emigrants bonded to the merchant company or owner of the 
vessel transporting them? Yes, I have heard of them. Gee work 
to repay their passage.” | 
_ “Ha! They bond themselves. Trapenning? s different. Get a boy. 
a girl, a child, a man, a woman, on board a boat, blackjack, gag, 
` bind, throw them in the hold, set sail, and there you are. You can. 
sell them into slavery when they land, it’s all profit—so many 
-years for their passage money, enough to cross seven times in a 
; comfortable cabin, so many years for their start in life, which | 
may never come. None of them see home again. Trapanned!” 
x Paul v was silent with horror and de He stretched out his 
: hand. | 
a! feel for you. I was captured. I saw my father killed. I have 
-never recovered. I am a Pos of war, it’s hard aoe but. | 
_ your story’s worse.” ; 
“If you could have seen the horror of that hellship! I was Sao 
child of ten. I don’t know why I tell you this, but I was nobly 
_ born, richly reared. The suit I landed in was satin and lace, and it 
“was not even my best suit. My first master’s son wore it after- 
cy and the gold chain about my neck was taken too.” 
“Paul! Paul!” : Cpe 
oo The: housekeeper’s voice could be heard caling across the : 
‘omar : ous 
“There!” Paul said, “hey want he horses.” he o 
4 “I don’ t think Randy answered, but he r rose > and stretched 
himself. | 
co Pauk you are to brng Mr. Pepperell’s s servant into he kitchen. | 
: They are to stay the night. He will sleep with Your see 
oe Em: glad, ”” Paul said, “for now we shall have a chance to talk 
cmd know each other better. One can dispense with formalities : 
-when one has been trapanned. The miserable of the earth must 
$ unite. Tti isa new word to me but an old story.” ” He smiled. “Shall , 
we, see if we can trapan a bowl of coffee for ourselves?” ees 
pi They walked toward the kitchen, each of hem: content. A mys- 
- terious fusion had taken pace between them. 


Ti r 





_ CHAPTER V 


amram menea mrar eiae 


MHE REVEREND SAMUEL MOODY was soad ¢ of his 
{ dining-room table, made from beams washed ashore from 
=A the wreck of a French privateer. He had stumbled upon 
them one night on his way to rebuke three parishioners whom he © 
suspected of drinking and gambling together in a disused hut Y 





: i the beach. Black in the moonlight lay the trove. 


= Seasonėd wood was badly needed in the settlement for many 
at purposes, the trees in the surrounding forest were young pine and | 
= stripling birch. Anything larger had been cut as far as safety 
_ from the savages allowed of woodcutting parties. This was oak. 
< The discovery compensated him for the disheartening expedition, 
he claimed the beams, and such was his authority with the rest of — 
his flock that nobody disputed his claim, and willing mands were | 
: found to set up his table for him. 3 a 
With a vague picture of the Last Supper in his mind, itoh 


a he did not trace the source of his idea, putting it down to the 


length and the strength of the beams, and the pity it would be to _ 
-change their shape, he had a long refectory table made of them, 


oe supported upon stumps of cedarwood, still smelling of its origin. 
na Every time that Paul stooped over to serve a dish or remove a- 


plate, the fragrance of the forest rose into his face, nostal ja oF . 
i 8 Be | 


| freedom, of hot sunny days, cool nights, and solitude. 


Seated at either end the Mistresses Moody frowned: or sim- 


beled, they were simpering now at Mr. Pepperell. He sat opposite 
-his host, with Randy behind his chair. Paul stood behind whicb- 
= ever Moody claimed his services, contriving to signal to Randy 


ea During the ney jong: grace or invocation 


fert 





: which dele at Tigh with. tł a present ani Fure of the 2 
| Pepperell family, the state of the weather and the deplorable con- 
-dition of the minister’s flock with special reference to games of 
“chance, Paul and Randy caught each other’s eyes and exchanged ; 
‘sly glances of mingled weariness and contempt. Paul had never. 
- before found a face reflect his own emotions. If Will had caught 
_ his eye, he would have looked a little shocked, and. certainly em- 
- barrassed. Will could not forget that he was his father’s son, but 
_ expected Paul to forget that he was his! There had been friendship 
between them, of six years’ growth, but it had not the founda- 
~ tion of sudden comprehension, of shared emotion and common 
: feeling that his few hours with Randy had developed. a) 
-Tt made the tedious routine of the meal exciting. Each time that 
he obeyed the contemptuous summons of Mistress Moody’s 
7 arbitrary finger, or the timorous beck of Mistress Susan’s un- 
- certain one, accompanied by vague nods, he caught Randy’s eye 
and knew that he understood the years of impotent hatred Paul 
had felt for these two fools. When he stood behind the Reverend 
-Moody's chair and that gentleman raising his elbow suddenly — 
spilled the dish Paul served to him and slapped his face for care- 
- lessness, he felt run through his veins the generous warmth of i 
< Randy’s sympathy. 
p The meal dragged on. 
“Are you going to the Assembly, Sire aes 
“Tf my duties here permit me, Sir. The care of a flock as Salina 
“and stiff-necked as mine allows sof little time for the Conduct of . 
the national affairs.” = z 
De “There i is an important issue to come DE us, I have: ben 
informed, Te cannot, Gf course, be discussed—ahem—here. ioe Ss 
Mr. Pepperell bent. his oxlike face on the gathering, hbis wide 
eyes coming to rest on Paul’s expressionless fates 0 one cheek crim- w 
oon one a yellow-white. 2 " 
ek purposed asking you to share my trip to ‘Boston. Ya am 1 going . 
“int the sloop. Mistress Pepperell i is. accompanying me to ‘indulge | 
ah a, little society. 1 believe that some silken, goods have arrived ino 
- Boston. Tt is early i in the year for them, and perhaps the report. : 
has been misunderstood, but. t was s enough to whet Mistress j 
- Pepperell’s appetite.” = o a o 





“He smiled a at Mites Sesia whose tongaex was as protruding hom 


oo ‘her mouth with eagerness, Mistress Moody frowned at this un- 


genteel display but fidgeted with her villymot : and looked toward 


her brother. He did not observe these manifestations of Snel: | 
and put an end to the ladies’ hopes by saying decidedly: 


_ “Twill accompany you with pleasure, Sir. There will. be room 


l for my servant, I suppose?” — 


“Oh, yes. Iam taking mine.” get | s 
z Randy and Paul looked at one hen Paul v was not the minis- - 
~ ter’s servant, he belonged to the old hags, but in moments of social | 


_ importance he was borrowed. | 


_ “Ie should be a stirring occasion, an aanl asab 7 Pep- k 
~ perell said, “every vote will be required. I don’t know how you i 
_ feel about the enemy. . . .” | 
oe“ Heelp: Tu pray, preach, and order my daily life against da 
infidels! Popish idolators! But the cause of the Lord will triumph. 
Look at these!” He swept his hand over his table. “These beams 


= were on their way to Louisbourg, or some other stronghold and 


_ citadel of Satan. Now they serve for us to eat upon. There is a 
moral in that. The Lord will piace our enemies beneath our 
os feet. 7 : 
O Pau’s face darkened. He bent over to replenish the anken. 
= bowl with the mixture of tea and rum that he preferred and oddly E 
; enough did not consider drink. cee poured: wine for his Ean : 


at the same moment. 


“Te must be gay in Boston now, ’ Mistress ee said wistfully. : 
Pn Mistress Moody frowned at her again. The two men T | 


oe remark. 


n OW el”. ‘said the minister rising, “if you will ps into my sudy, : 

2 we shall not disturb the ladies further. AR 

_ The ladies thus rudely given their cue rose kasüly to their 
feet. Mr. Pepperell saluted them with formal gallantry. They : 
te passed from the room, and the two men lingered. only long 
enough to take their bowls with them. Tandy and Paul were v dete . 
: ns to clear away. Randy raised his ar ee 
“So it goes,” said Paul. | 

“I wonder how we stand it it.” 

= | “What else can we > do? We « are servants.” 


st 


o Sas » : ee ee et as 


co Slaves." 


“It is worse at Rives Ty get t ‘cheashed ‘there. once a week? r 


i z ec“ Ohy I get thrashed here too, by all of them.” 
“Tt was worse still before Pepperell bought me from, my first 


master. I hadn’t got used to the idea of being a servant then. It 


=, took time. That family thought | that I was proud and they should 


break my pride. They broke everything else, but not that. I'm 


= still proud, IIl be proud till I die, and what I’m most : proud about 


is that Pm not one of them!” 
“Hush, Randy, not so loud. The old hags will hear us and 


© come back. Wasn’t it funny to see them ogling and hankering l 
-after an invitation to go to Boston in the sloop? We shall be going, 
oo though, and if we can get together there it will be gay.” = 


Randy’ s face cleared, as Paul intended it should. He was seized 


oe ith a fit of coughing, then he spoke. 


“What's to prevent our meeting? Boston’s a town. We will be 


te 7 ' sent on errands, we can slip out of nights. I wonder how long we yn 
-~ will stay? Some little time, to judge by the importance of the. 
< Assembly.” a 
© “The Assembly!” Paul burst out. “Did you hear what old ‘ 
- Pious-Patter said about Louisbourg and the French? My town, 

oe my. people! Something’ s afoot and I don’t like to think what it is.” 


o “An expedition against Louisbourg,” Randy said promptly. 
“Then you know, too.” | 
“Of course I know. Pepperell talks of nothing else. But i it isn 


eed yet, and perhaps the Assembly will turn it down. Tt means : 
< — getting help from England, and the authorities at home may not 
want to help at this tirhe. The Duke of Newcastle has other things a 
in his mind, I wouldn’t worry if I were you. There will be a lot < 


of talk, of strong words, a curse or two, but nothing m more will 5 


come of it.” 


Sa ou seem to be well-informed.” a y ae Soe — a 
“Even : a slave has ears.” oe 
en “And sympathy for the French?” 7 Me 3 | 
: 1o Tm English, and loyal to England, but not to these colonies a 
> the. dogs who enslaved me?” a 
ae “Tey was an n Englishman y who o trapanned you, though » z n 





a “No, it it was a i colonist. At ieas I I liket to ihiak haci it was. a i well af 


believe the Englishmen who trapan and kidnap do it without 


knowing what lies at the } journey’s end for those they sell. I must 
believe it so..It sustains a core of faith in me to believe that these _ 


are different from those. I have vastly more sympathy for Louis- 
bourg and the French than I have for Boston and the colonists. 


- Inevitable—the French have not enslaved me and these have.” 


“It is the complacency with which they degrade us I resent,” a 


-said Paul. “You come from a great family, and I of good Norman - 
stock. My father was poor, and a younger son in a large family. aos 

- He left his inheritance to carve a better place for himself in New 
France. He was every bit as wellborn as Pepperell and as for the 


-< Moodys!” He made an expressive gesture. “But because I was i 
not old enough to wear a uniform when I was caught, they do not 


treat me with the respect they would give a private in the French. ‘ 

army. He would be exchanged, I am made a slave.” a) 
It was Randy’ s turn to console. | 
“Tell me about Louisbourg,” he asked, “and New France.” 
Paul was silent for a moment recovering himself. Then he a 


B muttered: 


= “Ies a good place. The people ai are e gay and devout and happy- 
i go-lucky there. They have not the puritan element. Tey are not = 
: peau Forgive me, you are Protestant.” i 
_ “No, at least I do not think so. I have nothing i in common with : 


| these people’s faith, and I remember a chapel at home in my _ 


father’s house and a priest in vestments, I suppose- I was, L o > 
ae have been, a Catholic.” | | : 

Paul gave a cry of delight. Cee 
“We are neither of us better than amend dow.” He said: “but I 7 


ae like to think we told our rosaries once, and attended Mass.” 


“fT don’t remember a rosary and J don’t remember Mass. Ic can’t. 
$ remember much of. anything of those times, except that I was = 
a happy. Tt is all very. long ago now, and I was. just a child. " oe : 
Ale pet his hand over + his: forehead, and i omghed io 
$ pind. S T 


eo Daull 


| w The honsetoner « was s aling. e a -o 
- -Efurry! We should have fished. d. Help m me, e quickly.” 
es spsededt "p their efforts and left the n room. 


tah 





: a 
CHAPTER VI 


“THE homeward-moving sun gave up its daylong struggle 


voce against gray skies. A light snow began to fall. The woodland 
L trail grew darker, indistinct. Spruce and undergrowth D 





cee -looked black, their outlines blurred as the snow increased, Paul- 


©- shivered. He released: his right hand from the reins, cautiously oe 
ee reaching for his collar. Any sudden movement might antagonize n f o 
¿ooo the brute he straddled. Frogsmarch derived the name from his 
unwilling and erratic gait. “Father” Moody riding ahead, astride 
_ the gentler mare, turned in his saddle, motioning Paul to come up 


oe _ to him, Paul motioned in return, silently because of the danger of | 
attracting attention from Indians or wolves, or hostile coureurs sde 
-o bois. He urged Frogsmarch forward. 


-~ “We must go faster,” Father Moody minnes “In an 2 hour's Sa 


oo mie the twilight will be here.” | 


Paul nodded. There was no need to stress the danger of being Oe 
ee “caught by. night i in ‘the winter woods. Father Moody spurred the we 


ee mare and cantered forward. Paul followed wearily, cup-and- 


ae ae | balling on his sore behind, cursing, silently of course, the stiff S 
jerky canter Frogsmarch lolloped into, also the coming nigh, ; 
ee alsa mhe minister, also. thes snow that stung his ye a and went ito 







= : escape the ‘worst of it. They 1 must press on, ae co 
oe The trail, roughly discernible, wound i in and. out oit trees. ‘Now f 


E panning down his chese Paul hated riding at any time, riding i in > 
othe winter—he set his teeth and lowered his head, the better to ees 


- ie seaport slowed them to a walk, now a clear space 


Tat 








= allowed oe ceantering, now y they could break i into a a lumbering oF a 
. trot. : 2 


“After what seemed eternity, when. Paul: was wet ¢ through and a 


` the luggage tied behind him, bumping into his back, was a sodden ca 
mass, a clearing through which they cantered. opened | UPON. ae 
wider trail than any they had traveled, which gave in turn BPO aes 


E good-sized road. 


- “In good time!” the minister r turned to n Paul PE up tos 


him. He knew that the long silence had been torture to his loqua- 


- cious master. Now he would roar admonitions and crack hearty = 

; jokes until they arrived at the very gates of Kittery. Paul was 
anxious to arrive there speedily. Apart from being wet, he wanted’ = = 0 
to see Randy. It was New Year’s Day. At home this would be = 


a kept in great festivity. He had plans for keeping it, too. He had i a 


ig stolen a bottle of rum from the mate of a whaling ship, drunk 


enough to invite him on board and fool enough to let him see 
= where the rum was kept. He and Randy would drink together ee - 
at least. It would be a surprise for Randy and something for Paul.) 
to do, something to take his mind off the minister’s eternal ee 
nagging. Po 
< “My man; ’ the minister called him. Man he was, pe not ‘the: 


“is minister’ s. It was a far cry from La Belle Louise to lackeying. He Loe 


| dismissed it with a shrug of his powerful shoulders. His mind was mc a | | ; 
‘still his own. He was coming into his strength rapidly, i in spite Of ee 


_ hardship. He stood five feet nine in his slippers, now. He was o o 
- thin but wiry and very strong. It was good, this strength, it was oe 


n his own, something nobody could rob him of, although they could ee 


| o exploit it. Vague visions of torture, of death, rose up before his no 
mind. These too he dismissed with a shrug and a twist of the lips.“ : 


ee They were morbid and fanciful, also the old fool who thought ee 
he owned him had been speaking for some time. | oe oy 
"Oh, indeed,” he answered earnestly, it was a formula which he ae 
| had served him before for. yes Orn. sce A : Le 
: “There she i is.” They rounded a corner ad Mr. Pepperell’ Pay 


bale spacious house spread before them i in the dark, its aa ae 


i - windows shining. “There she is.” e 
-Paul spurred Frogsmarch. The aay beast anced. his. great ee 





I: ; . hairy ears and pa his feet down with more resolution, Ligh n = 


tah 








— wli a across the: snow ; meant. cables, There would be corn, oe ee 


a warmth and rest. Frogsmarch broke into a trot. ee 
A sound that had been with them distantly atid faintly x now o 


| grew] loud and clear, the swirling ` waters of the sea sucking at islets 


oe _and island rocks, the breaking of the surf against the shore, again, ; 
-~ again, again! Paul drew a deep breath. Below him a | wide river 


-added water to the sea. He pointed. 


“What is that—sir?” 
“The Piscataqua and the Isle of Shoals.” | 
- He repeated the names. They sounded like the sea about them. 


His mind as usual flew across these breaking waves to the surf- 


S beaten rocks of Louisbourg Harbor. With every roar and crash 


-he imagined that the waves were breaking on the reefs beneath his 


aS home. It was New Year’s Day—the Jour de PAn when everyone | 


mea = gens horse. The door opened. Randy in livery said: 


Boe in France or in her colonies brought gifts to celebrate. His eyes | 


grew sad, his face lengthened, even as he rose between the gate- _ 


: posts of the Pepperell estate and came to a halt beneath the K 


io portico. He dismounted mechanically and went to hold the minis. eee 


a 


' “This way if you please, sir, you are expected. j 


< He winked at Paul behind the old man’s back, and ierked b Ws e o 


ae | 4 oalde as much as to say: “Let me just get the fellow settled, 
-Pl come back to you.” Paul interpreted the gesture correctly. moe 


e s; A few minutes Randy had returned. oo 
“Take the horses round to the stable,” he said. “Give them over} 
ao William. He'll look after them. Tell him to bring the luggage 





oe Po. the house. Come in quickly after that and get dry: Thos o 


ae . clothes : ate not heavy enough for a snowstorm.” — oe 
ie -Paul nodded. He walked off with the horses, dispirited. But Dr 


o “ies was at least a break i in the monotony of his servitude to spend “ 


the night at Kittery Point, to set sail in the morning | for Boston. 





That would be good. He snuffed the air. It was the good, strong, 
j ee : : : : salty breeze that a man should draw into his nostrils every’ day i | i 
oo) sand. all day: long and all the night. Unconsciously_ he lifted his 
Btn head. Color came into his sallow. checks. He was a handsome, oe : 


ce Soe animated man. with promise of passion in his smoldering dark eyes 
-and in the set of his shoulder blades. He strode across the stable 





. LS gaa but there v was as nobody to see e him; $0, and by the time he had es 





S racked i the door his. customary mask of blank solidity retumed o 

-to him, ae, > 2d oo oF ores 

| Randy was waiting. nn 5 | eG 

“Tm glad to see you again,’ he said, a then: “q will give you Do 

some clothes. They ; are not t very good; but yon: will prefer them : | 

to livery.” Q 

“Why not livery,” said Paul, ‘ fi it’s warm?” | | oe ee 

_ Randy looked at him. The bravado of Paul's tone ‘did not d- a 

ceive him. `; no 

< o “Very well, ” he a “There are two suits of livery besides the o 
one I wear.” cee 

Paul followed him to the kitchen, and through the lene tO es 

a aoda Here Randy slept on a bale of straw and kept his o5 iie 

_ ‘meager belongings in a chest. The liveries were hanging ona 

peg. Paul drew off his soaking things and shivered into dry Ones. N 

He followed Randy to the house and was pressed i into servicebya 001 

oe flunkey with a sour-looking face under a wig too latge for him ei p] 

{| “As a member of the Governor’s Council,” ee was ae ee 

Puen: ing, “and President of the Board, I cannot feel . | fe 

‘Phere was a flutter of white and foamy pink as the idies o 

BoE Di the household disclosed themselves. Paul looked at them critically. any 

It was a long time since he had waited on anything younger than 

_ the Mistresses Moody. These were not very pretty, he decided, > 

nevertheless their presence woke an aching nameless longing | oe 

: within him, a dissatisfaction with his life and with the future asit oc ei 

<. now appeared, a nostalgia for Louisbourg and the French women = = 

-that stifled him. He made his way with the decanter and tried in ; 

el vain to forget the sound of the liberating sea and the sight of these o 

cee disturbing girls. Randy opposite him was håving the same trouble. nee al 

_ Paul read it in his face. From time to time Randy was shaken with a 

oa spasm of soundless covghing: Once as he fonghe i for breath, he g 

oe _ coughed aloud. i ae 4 

a SPake your. spluttering out of. here!” roared Beppérell: “oaf!” EEA 

-Randy slid out of the room, The flunkey boxed his ears as he. Cee 

| © passed. Paul felt himself go red with rage. The conversation went- purn and 

toe con, themen guzzled, the ladies simpered, Paul, hungry and tired 9 

o looked at them all with contempt. Suddenly he was startled. oo asic 

E find his ge being caught and held ane returned with interest. 


Tae aL 












oe SA One of the pile’ the youngest, rs eyeing | himi shrewdly pene es od 
-o tratingly. Paul dropped his eyes upon the plate | he held. But he ore 
was startled out of his rage. The eyes that had looked into. his r 
eg were like, so very like, those of somebody he knew. = a 
He went about the rest of his work mechanically, cleating ‘the eS 
Bante ‘table, helping in the kitchen, carrying wood to the hall fire. Randy — 
and he, at length, found themselves free of immediate duty. They _ 
Sek -< stood at the kitchen windows looking over tie sea. Each was 
Ph ee gnawing a bone he had picked up. hone 
os The seal” sighed Paul, listening with the drumstick in 1 his C= 
cag ae hand: He spoke as a lover might. Aes 
= © o “L hate the sea!” Randy said. “It brought me here. ‘What do a 
© yoù think of this house?” e 
ee gs big.” Paul. answered ndifereny, “and i suppose it’ So 
R beautiful. A | A 
e o “Bur not.so big nor so beautiful, nor so well furnished as my 
eo father’ s house in England.” Ce 
See en _Randy’s voice rose. — | A 
¿ooo “He does not expect me to Believe him,” Paul thought, laying re 
; = his hand upon Randy’ s shoulder for a moment to quiet him. The fe 
ee _ hysterical note in his voice diminished. s 
= oo “Tt is a consolation, Monsieur,” he said to Paul, rolling out e ne 
CEOS F rench courtesy mue; “it is a P sit, to have made: ‘your | 
es acquaintance- o. 
<o Paul bowed ceremonionsly: A sudden hoarse cack se Janghver ae 
ee < behind them recalled them to themselves. The cook and the o 
o 7 ey were laughing at them, laughing a and Jaughing. EE 
pieni _“Mongseer,” the cook mimicked, “sir, your servant, r then his pa 
oe tone changed. “You, Randy, get along there, and empty the swill | eee 
to the pigs, and mind y don’t eat mye of it, > you. and ‘your = 
a ae iy French nobligi” ” nes x si E EA B A ) 
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»OSTON HARBOR was full of vessels. Paul saw them firstas ts 
the weathered headsail of the Pepperell sloop came overon 
dL a tack he made toward the wharf. At the last moment 

Mistress Pepperell was indisposed and could not come, entrusting = | 
each of them three times over with patterns and instructions 
should the new silks have arrived. Even without her, the Olim? was = 
= hardly big enough for the load she carried. Mr. Pepperell, the — — 
_ minister and Randy stayed below, in the stuffy little cabin, while 
_ Paul and the crew, consisting of two sailors, one of whom styled = 
- himself the “sailing master,” ran the sloop before a winter wind, 
P an angry sea. = a 

_ Now they reached the harbor. Paul was impressed. He bad. a Boal 
southeastern view of the town, grander than anything he had ioe 
- seen, Marseilles and Paris were bigger. It was hard to conceive of = 
= such a thing. He counted nine steeples strung out through the 
zo t eity, a large dome, smaller domes, and how many houses! They ae 
| all’ seemed: to. be stories high, some two, some three. It owas ine 
oo eredible. o 
“A big place,” he ventured to: thé sailing master, whio. grand oo o 
and said without removing the corncob pipe he sucked: a 
“Twenty years ago I mind my father telling me—he came from. BEE 
a ‘Boston, worked at Wentworth’s wharf—there were nigh three iiin i 
| thousand houses, a thousand of ’em brick, the rest’ timber, near o z 
twelve thousand people. Look at her now! She’s grownsince then. = 
oe Oh yes, $ she ee on growing, and there’ s always something: nw oeira 
> each time we dock. n i Se Be ML 























` Padl blinked: 


~ “Look at there!” the è iling o master oL sweeping his o 
hand to the right. Ships of all sorts lay between them and the = 
-~ town, some letting go, some weighing anchor, some like the Olim 

-tacking in for a berth. There were barques and barquentines, brigs 
and snows, ketches, sloops and fishing smacks, and small lug- 

sailed craft. Behind these, at the wharfs, ships were loading and 
unloading, some were out of the water being calked and scraped. _ 


It was a gay scene, there were so many sails, so many pennants, 


so much movement in the harbor, men in the longboats shouting 
and waving to each other or to the shore, others pulling ney 
with officers aboard. Paul drew a deep breath. | on 
pee “There’s the Shirley,” said the sailing master, pointing to a | 
schooner on the port side, “carries twenty guns. Captain Rous 
a commands her. There’s the Caesar, twenty guns. That there to 
ne leeward that’s a snow, carries sixteen guns. Ah, and see, there’ s 
oa a taken from the French.” 


Paul craned to peer at her. 














HA “And the Government sloop the Tartar, from Rhode Island ro 

| oo colony, Carries fourteen carriage guns and four swivels. I’ve saile d pe l 
a : m in her. Taken French ships with her, too; There’s the Boston Pay oi 
Packet. Sixteen guns. Quite an armament.” | 


“Are there always so many fighting vessels in the harbor?” 


e “Depends on what is up. I’ve seen more, I’ve seen less. Look Pe 
oo _ lively there, with the tiller. Ready about! Hard alee! a 
joo ey Paul ducked mechanically as the boom swung over, his eyes s 
oe sail fixed on the French privateer. Perhaps if she were captured a 
Cent recently. there would be prisoners still in town. He turned to ask = ~ 
~ he sailing master, buthe and the “crew” were both busy bringing 
PSR the sloop i into the wind. Te was not the time to potior theri with = 
questions - . i ine 
oes’ Stand by to ‘lower. sail? ” the e sailing master  ghouted Paul oa a 
A ready. Mr. Pepperell - was coming up from the cabin, squaring piena 
o shoulders with an air of sturdy indifference to the elements. Paul 
-who had heard him grunt and retch below was not impressed. o 
ahe Pe moved aside, the sailing master touched his cap, and the Olim _ noe 
glided forward to the wharf. Only | when she was made fast and? i 


fae 


- omy oe did the minister appear groen to the gills. a 














a - “Your $ serv vant’s 5 sick with 3 more > than seasickness; 7 he said to ? o : 
Pepperell. a 
“Oh, nonsense,’ » Pepperell shrugeed. “He's strong gaetgh if he Sa 
- didn’t give in to himself. You, Randy! Stir your stumps. Werein 
-~ port. There’s more for you to do than to lie wallowmng there! : 


Up with you? 
-< He sprang ashore, brsthing the salt kon his sleeves, and 


g smoothing out his wig. The minister followed. Paul followed = 

_ him, and Randy, pale as a ghost, staggered after them. Hehelda 
= handkerchief to his mouth. When he took it away, Paul thought 
= that it was spotted with red, but Randy smiled at him. They > 
_ stooped to take up the baggage, following their masters to the San | 


town. 


head. 


the i inn.’ 


Randy nodded, to show that he understood, tndiithed: “ag I w 

o get away,” shifted his bundle and plodded on. Tt was Paul’s tary a 

_ presently, to run into an acquaintance. At the window of the > 

_ tavern to which the minister was headed, a young man lounged, le 

| waiting. k was an elegant young man, dressed i in a velours coat : i i 
-of the newest cut. He sprang upa as the minister came in night, and 

ee hastened out to him. eee eng ea os 

a. “My father wants, to see. you. at once, ‘sir, as soon as you are 4 

ee rested,’ ” he said. “He is with the Governor now. They : are G expect, es 

ing Mr. Pepperell. Is he not with you?” ces 

ee “Hei is on his way to the Governor now. 7. We paced in ‘Union oe a 

oo = Street. Paul, get the packs undone and ge me ae SS coat. em es | 

a wait € on them Eee e Gg ERs ay 


ish 


Pepperell was going to the Governor’ S house, the minister to oe 
lodgings in King Street. They parted in Union Street, going in 
- opposite directions. Paul watching Randy stoop beneath his load: 
_ and move away after the portly figure of his master, checked in = 
his stride. He wanted to make an assignment with Randy for the 
ne night. He whistled softly and held up his right hand as the minis- a 
© ter trotted forward and Mr. Pepperell stopped to greet an = ž = 
acquaintance on the opposite side of. the street. Randy turned This oe 


“Ler A meet in an noan Paul 1 mouthed. “PI wait for you at a 











Pant mored o the. hönse to obey, 1 but first he e hung backe ERE 
i n for a moment to be greeted in his turn. 2 e 
o “Oh, hello, Paul.” There was a trace of patronage in Will's Si 
- voice, and his smile seemed ; a litle forced. “Did you have a x good. 
“trip?” ee 
a "Good enough, 2 Poul sneered: “You look well ns ree 
“Oh,” Will laughed a little awkwardly. He glanced : at the three | 
| young officers at a table near them. Paul saw the glance. _ | 
— “Good-by, Master Vaughan,” he said quietly, moving off 
~ toward the inn. 4 
peo se “Good-by,” Will. piswered He turned to the minister with a Pa 
= aide too much eagerness in his manner. “Will you have a glass 
oe _ with x me, while we wait for your e to be unpacked, sir? Shall: = 
we sit at this table?” 
Paul looked back at him for a moment sorrowfully, a as he 
Ton waited at the door of the inn to be shown the minister’s lodgings. | 
“Poor Will,” he thought. “Whatever I had of him is lost tome _ 
_. forever. He has come to his father’s way of thinking about our è —— > 
os intercourse. He was afraid those friends of his would hear me ad- = 
oe dressing him without due respect.” He followed a servant up the — — 
_... narrow stairs, thinking as he went, “If I had not found Randy ee 
would feel this desperately. The loss of a friend, of Will, would  — 
_ come very hard to me. I would be desolate. As it is...” he 
ce shrugged. | pan 
. Thena sudden rage ‘came to him. “Damned popinjay! How dare Tia 
ae hes stand there patronizing me! How dare he think that because Dee 
H as 5 am a prisoner. Tam no better than the servant they have made of ie 
ee amer How dare he take complacently the change in our positions San 
when we meet. At home, i in his father’s house he was glad enought 
to make a friend of me. Here in Boston he is ashamed, Jésus, Marie, —— 
ee Joseph! Tous les saints du Paradis!” he crossed himself. “Give me 
“ioe patience, Grant that I may not spit in his face for a turncoat a 
n o od, Grant that I may ı not hate him. Grant 1 ipe phis? o e ee 
- e spread the minister's best cloak ; apon. the bed and went t to oe 
oe summon him. e a To 














‘CHAPTER v= 





instructions. 
_ “See that there is a hot meal at the tavern after the sembly.” 
a - Yes, sir.” 


-> Mr. Pepperell followed P Mr. Vaughan: leaning on his arm. . ae 
- They were talking in low tones together. They paused in. the 
-doorway as people pause at a funeral before they enter. Paul and — 
_. Randy touched their hats. Mr. Pepperell threw his cloak to Randy, oo 
who caught i it with an effort. He was tempted to put it on, for the = 
a weather was bitter and they. had been. a there for three- ee 
os quarters of an hour. - | . ; ae 
There was a murmur among ‘the men at the entrance, a gathered o 
to watch the court assemble. A burly man with a leather case 6 
under his arm appeared, walking beside Will Vaughan. This was 
Governor Shirley and his secretary. ‘Paul looked away. He didnot 
want to be ignored for the second time. They passed quickly 
ERE ee through t the a There wasa buzz of CORT RANDT, | a ae x 


tar 


HE Ca Court of ete was sitting. Paul, aa mae 

_ ing with Randy by the door, watched the members stom- o 
T aching i m, pompous merchants, solemn rustics, grave law- o on 

= yers, Puritan clerics, all alike in their self-importance. “Father” __ 

_ Moody was in his element, with the Reverend Thomas Princeon = 
one sidg of him, and the Reverend George Whitefield on the 
_ other. The Reverend George Whitefield was leader of a religious e 
=- ferment known as “The Great Awakening” which was sweeping > 
_ the countryside. He puffed at the chest like a pigeon, and Paul 
could hardly keep his gravity. as he listened to the minister’ s fo hoo 














. r i ing af feet. an outburst of coughing and a she, from the inside. 
A voice could be heard. droning: 





oS “On this day of January ea in i the year ‘oft our r Lord o one 


, 37 
a œ ‘ 


ok thousand seven hundred and forty five . ; 
“Come on,” said Paul impatiently. “Will you stand there all | 
day, holding out his cloak? They, ve gone in. We pare time to 
ourselves.” | i 

i ` Randy. started. 

_“T forgot,” he said. “You’ re right, it is eel here.” | | 
= They started to explore the streets. They wandered along 
2 Cornhill, down Water Street to the docks, where they stood a 


to long time, watching the shipping, talking to dock hands loung- | 


- ing on the wharfs. Although it was bitter weather, these men stood 
a ah for: hours, looking at nothing, waiting, spitting, chewing, all they 
¿> desired was to be near the sea. Paul found a sailor among them 
oo owith a wooden leg newly fitted. He had news of Louisbourg. He 
© had seen the French fleet draw off and sail for France, leaving the 
mse place unprotected for the winter, except for its own privateers. 





ea By a mutiny, and provisions were fallen short. 

Paul pondered this, and asked as many questions as the old man 
A would answer, until he lost patience and told him to be off. Randy 
meanwhile was hopping from one cold foot to the other, bored 
and tired. He did not like the sea, nor sailors, nor anything to do 


i a that led from the water front, past peddlers, tinkers, fishmongers, 
a watch and clock maker, a blacksmith and a merchant of silk. Paul 





ee _ He repeated gossip taken from the militia returning from the > 
defense of Canceau—that the fort at Louisbourg was Weakened ee 


with docks. He brightened as they returned up the crowded lanes = — 


£ -remembered Mistress Pepperell’s recommendation. He made a | : 3 i 
Jong nose at the bales displayed. The merchant saw him and A 


eS shouted angrily. Randy took his arm and drew him away. 
i < “They : are Puritans here,” he said, “remember that?” ` toe 
< He draped his master’s cloak about him and struck a pompous a 






attitude. Paul laughed. For once his immediate surroundings | were 2 






oe pleasant, he had leisure to forget his servitude. It was agreeable 
ea suto explore the city with Randy, i 
He = next corner they thought they found it: 





TPE 





in search of a an n adventure. Round oe 


Two gr were r comig down the narrow y walk i in earnest con- Pan 





him, he bowed. 


< “May I have the pleasure of carrying your basket, Meee 


- Madison?” he asked of the prettiest of the two, laying hold on it. 


oo The girls stopped, wide-eyed and stated a at him. One of them ee 
ae began to giggle. ; oe 

“Sir, you are mistaken,” said ae aches wick an attempt: w ey i 
haughtiness. “My name is not Madison. ‘ She twitched the basket o 


-out of his hands. 
-o “Ires Lawless,” giggled jeri companion. 


_ “Lawless?” protested Randy. “Oh, no, not as bad:as that.” He el 
-= The plump girl made an effort to follow her companion, PE | 
5 ready moving forward, smoothing her stomacher and trying to = = 

frown. The humor of the situation overcame her, she turned ‘toes 


£ a 
“Lawless, her name is not Madon but Lawless.” 


“Ah, ssaid Randy, “now I understand. I am more lawless an o 
Hs she, ‘we must be related. Cousins have privileges.” He swooped _ : 
down on them, gathered the girl into his arms and kissed her 
- lustily. Screams, shouts, the sound of running feet, windows as 


thrown open... 
- “Hurry!” said Paul, “Randy, let her go.” 


Randy took another kiss, flung the cloak about himself ‘and ce 
i fled, running after Paul up the first side street toward the town, 
oS z “You: must remember they are Puritans here,” ` Paul quoted ee 
when they slowed to a walk. “If anyone had been about we 
| would have been jailed or put in the stocks, Te me, was it t good?” os 


| fey shook his head regretfully. ) 
- “She tasted of stale. cheese,” he said, “or P pie.” 


eae aar She probably thinks she is damned and done for hen”. Paul i ae 
at said, “like the first girl I kissed. I kissed her on the mouth, and 
3 she cried so bitterly I asked what was wrong. I got it out of her o 
< -at length. She thought she would have a ‘baby. Emagine that, a Bs 
_ baby everytime one kissed a giri”? = ae oe 
eco You and Lcould populate the New World easily « at that rate,” : n -o 
o Randy s said. “Have e any, children yee” oad avey geval oe 


leh 


i v versation, with bales on hera arms. s. were e plump, rosy- i e 
Ta cheeked, and plainly dressed, fishermen’s daughters or servants at = co 
an inn perhaps. Bandy stepped forward. ye the cloak about a 














“No. What would I breed | children for?” By oo ue 
_ Randy laughed. “Fi or the fun of it,’ he farmuréd.: 3 
-Paul laughed t too. “That was a silly way to put it. mean Ive. 





o ikan care in my chance encounters, After all, there’ s enough -o 


i ~ trouble in my world without that.” | a 
oe They were getting near the courthouse, now. i Signs of bustle : 
about its steps made them mend their pace. Randy had taken off © 


the cloak and was shivering again in his rags. They joined the og 


oe muttering crowd pushing themselves to the front. 


“Secret vote!” said a man over his ee to Paul. “What do = 


o you make of that?” 
“What can it be?” asked ader behind fee: | 
“The Governor asked for a secret vote.” 
. “Secret vote!” a oe ae 2 | 
ae. They heard it on all sides. The Cido had aoed that | 
oe he had a communication to make of the gravest urgency, so criti- 
eal that he wished the assembly to swear to secrecy before he 
- disclosed it to them. That was all the onlookers knew or would 
know. One by one the members reappeared, pompous, por- oe 





i i extraordinary one. “Father” Moody’s face was red. He had the 
o < expression he wore in his pulpit when denouncing some more 
flagrant backsliding than usual on the part of his flock, or when 





_ tentous, their expressions grave. Here and there signs of amaze- X - 
=> ment and agitation showed the Governor’s proposal to- be an oo 


: he talked about hell. Mr. Pepperell was white. His mouth was set 7 









-in a resolute line, but his eyes betrayed a dull wonder. There was 
2 -uneasiness i in his bovine face. Randy arranged the cloak about his 


us hind. They would follow presently. . a 
rett s T wonder: what it is?” Paul and Randy sionated + to a E k 
Paul thought that he knew. It was something to do with Louis- 





a shoulders. Paul attended on the minister. In silence they set out : a 
for the Governor’s house. ‘The Governor and Will remained be- a 


Cobourg. ‘The proposal to send an expedition perhaps, but why a ae 8 
“oy secret vote? Everybody must know by now that an attack on = — 






Louisbourg was in the wind. There was always talk and mutter- : 


ing against the French, but this time with the fleet withdrawn to 


e France, it might be wise to attack before the ships returned with 





Ter 


feh “applies, for the e calony, and troops for the garrison. His face i 





ie - daccened a nerve in a bis throat tightened a as he k thought of home. oe 


- The expression of cheerfulness and excitement that his afternoon A 
© of freedom in the streets of the town had summoned, left. him. as 7 
oe Things looked grave. ae og 


eo “Oomon. pays, mon doux pays!” | he id beneath his bteath: te 


o Randy looked at him inquiringly. The minister and Mr. Pepperl e 


parted on the Governor’ S KN 
“Your servant, sir.” a 
“Servant.” l 


Mr. Pepperell and Randy ae 








“Well, well, well,” said Father Moody. He sucked in his breath ey 
a in anxious s contemplation the Governor’s nee “tut, tut; tuple 











as. ae 


CHAPTER IX 


E_n 





— and, o ord: ae me in this my momentous decision. If oe 


Aor it he Thy will that we should smite the idolaters, even as Thou 


oe eh didst smite them of old, hip and thigh, if it be Thy will that E : 2 
should smite them alone without help of the mother country— y 


ere (England, as Thou knowest, Lord)—if it be Thy will. that we 


< should smite them relying on our own resources, and those of the | 


- eolonies—(although the Governor does not expect co-operation, — 


Lord, save from Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, 2 
besides the four New England colonies, in which, as Thou know- = 





a. est, Lord, and above all in Massachusetts, burns a pious zeal)— 
«> O Lord, if it be Thy will that we strike without the help of the 
oes mother country, while the French fleet is withdrawn, Thy will 
_ be done. For if we wait for help from England, Louisbourg will 
be reinforced and the golden moment gone. Lord, enlighten me, — 









ee i: Lord strengthen. me, Lord show me how to vote aright. And if lL Je 


ee ' am to ‘vote for the immediate reduction of Louisbourg, relying a 


a me upon our own right ; arns and Thy defense of the right, then let 
ee the other deputies vote likewise, Lord. Be with us when we sally 
Ss forth: against the Popish infidel, uphold us till we overthrow the 







images. O Lord, amen.” 


< idols. With my own hand will I hew down and overthrow the a 


-Father Moody, wrestling with his soul in prayer for guidance 
o ove the Governor’s secret proposition, far into the night, forgot, oe 


in his anguished perplexity, that tavern walls were thin, that his 





- voice when it was raised in prayer would awaken the dead, let- 


-o a alone the p sepie s tavern servants, and that 2 a curious chamber- oe 


tek 











oe maid with her: ear to ae tacks is could < ather what the hullabaloo a ol 
was about—an expedition against Louisbourg, without the help of | 


o England. Such a thing had never been dreamed of before. Eng- eS 





_land’s help had always been taken for granted a as the major part of eee 


_ any attack. 


The news spread through ihe town. By morning it was spread oe 


ing through the province. From there it went abroad, carried on 
the wind. Governor Wentworth heard it in New Hampshire, i 
stroked his chin and told himself: “I am the man to lead that ex- 
pedition.” Benjamin Franklin heard it in Philadelphia, and wrote- 


to his brother in Boston: “Fortified towns are hard nuts to crack, aes 
and your teeth are not accustomed to it; but some seem to. think Hoa 


-that forts are as easy taken as snuff.”* Roger Wolcott heard itin ` 


Connecticut and set about gathering five hundred men. Henry a 


_ Sherburn, of the New Hampshire Regiment, threw himself one a | 
< his horse and rode to Boston. 


The town hummed with agitated groups. Seamen and old sol 


i diers cheered. Calking parties and building hands attacked their. : 

= work with extra vigor. Youths and idlers lounged near the court- = 
sore house, discussing militia prospects, spitting as they talked, each 

peering with a hopeful eye for the recruiting officer. The As- > 

= sembly met and voted the measure down. Conservative heads > 

-_wagged sagely, while the adventurous were depressed. Shirley, | 

| walking disconsolately down King Street, ran into James Gibson, a 





a merchant in favor of the expedition. They entered his counting- _ ERS 
-house and drew up a petition together. Gibson obtained the signay i) 
tures of other merchants from Salem, Marblehead and. towns oo o 
along the coast. The measure was reconsidered. This time it 


passed, by a single vote. (One of the members of the m a 


: broke his leg as he hurried to oppose it.) 





Governor Shirley rubbed his hands. The expedition was ‘authors 


ized by the Assembly. It only remained to launch it. Recruiting ce 4 
a _ began at once. Volunteers were offered sixpence a a day, firmis a 


ie ing their own clothing and bringing their own guns. Shirley chose — me 


a L Captain Tyog to command the navy, consisting of those ships : | 
_ already in the harbor and any packets or privateers that he could = 





x a Captain Tyng had taken a French Privateer the ya be- 2 Ao 


SF _* Asterisks indicate actual words written or = spol oe er eee 


Tad 


o Fone: with his € own i much s smal bo 






vessel He: was a aright 1 man. 


i Nevertheless Shirley also wrote to Commodore Peter Aa 
=- who was in Antigua with a small force. He sent an express to find — 
-him with his three „ships the Superbe, the Mermaid, and the 


= Launceston. For transports they would use the fishing boats l 
thrown out of work byt the war. Salem and Marblehead were e fll A 


2 of them. Lea 
| Command of the army vitesented pitfalls Shirley ad 


o Pepperell. He was popular, he was sensible, and though no soldier, | ; a 
he would be competent. Knowing that Governor Wentworth 
ee wanted the command himself, Shirley made Will pen a letter to o o 


n him saying that he would gladly have given it to him, Kara 


a | ne -willing and able to assume the full responsibility Shirley dictated s 
the answer to Will: ee 
“On communicating your offer to two or three gentlemen i Te E 





whose judgment I most confide, I found them clearly of opinion _ cy 


-that any alteration of the present command would be attended 


co with great risk, both with respect to our Assembly and the sol- pa a 


diers being entirely disgusted. a 





“That will keep him quiet for awhile,” he said, “and Will, pen ie 


, oe letter to the Reverend Samuel Moody. I shall make him senior Py 


o -chaplain of the expedition. If our guns and our men do not take 


: oe the place and raze the fortifications, his blistering invective will! _ ee 
He could pray the place to ashes, judging from the sermons I = Hegal 


a heard him deliver.” 


When Father Moody heard he news he And to is room. a. ae 


ee This time he let himself go. The admiring chambermaid ticked _ nes 


off adjectives of thankfulness upon her fingers. Her ears burned _ 


when he got to work on the French. He consumed, blasted, and a 


ae blistered the enemy to the Lord for three-quarters. of an hour. 





LS Paul, coming upon her with her ear to the crack, took hold of her 4 


oe by, the arm. She shook him off. 


“Let me alone, Frog!” she said, tossing her head. Yon ego 


ese Eeter than a heathen idol, as the master says. Ought to be in the i - 
o stocks, You will be, too, when the soldiers get ahold of 7 yous e 


Paul. ‘opened, then. shut his mouth. The events. of the last few a 


ee days, confirming his worst fears for Louisbourg had also opened ee 


o a his: ee to mo own 2 unenviable poafion, He was : a French -Pasoner ee 


lgh 














: ge war, ae would be left i in i Bacon with eho prisoners of: war, as ‘as oe 
a hostage. This meant the crowded jail, the filthy stench of neg- 
-lected humanity behind four stifling walls. Summer would come o 

vee. and find him there, penned helpless like a beast. Or else he would ee 

De: killed in some street brawl as a hated F rench Frog. The Mis- 
-tresses Moody would not take him back, even if he could make 
_ his way to York. They would be afraid. Their brother, busily : 
| haranguing against the French would not be interested in his - n 
- servant's fate, he was not interested now. He hardly spoke to Paul. : oo. . 


| Once he snapped: 


" “Get out my ax and polish i it. Tl take i it to Louisbourg and hew : oe 
oe down the idols myself!” | i 
They were all mad with fanaticism. About this time a i idées ae 


formed in the background of Paul’s mind. Three nights running 


| he awoke | to find binnseth screaming: “They are gathering, they — 
te are coming!” to his blanket instead of to the Governor of Louis- ses 
_ bourg. It was an omen to dream three times. He began to turn the —— 
` impossible project this way and that. Then Randy made his diss - 
= covery. They had formed a habit of walking together along thes 


coast, as Paul used to walk with Will at Damariscotta. They 


— poked among the rocks for crabs and looked for gold dust inthe = 
stones. Gold had been found that way. But it was something More = 
useful than gold that Randy found one evening, in the falling ny dite 

| light. It was a lugger, beached in a cove, a lugger small enough = 
ee for two to handle. Paul came up to look at it. They stared at each Re 
i other. Without a word the desperate project took shape i in both DTE 

o their minds. They turned together, running to the town. Before 7 

they reached the first lantern Paul D and pr Hs. > hand on as 


: Randy’ s arm. 


=- “IÉ you will come.” 7 he aid; “g you will help me to 5 reach as : 
ee Louisbourg and warn ae town, rll see that you get to »-Eaglane, Pees 
ea swear it on the Mass.” | 2. pees 


< Randy nodded. 


“There will be. dangers first,’ A Paul went on desperately. Randy led 
8 nodded | again and cut him short. o Poe 

"I would have gone with you wiping he said. “Whether we oe x 
ee get there or not, we will draw = few free breaths.” i es 


REEE Randy, you hate the sea.’ 
Ne i she carries me s home.” 











iam mne A a E 


> 
~ CHAPTER X 


| [x beneath his on sack, could see the stones in the frozen dirt 


of the Boston road. He walked quickly. He had run into 


o better luck at the inn than he expected, now if there were no. 


pursuit he would be safe. Almost in answer to his thoughts, a = - 


-= shout arose behind him. Angry voices called into the night. Paul 
-© held the sack tighter and began to run. The noise behind him | 


© > Jessened. It was not for him, they had not perceived him in the ne 


oe darkness. The load felt heavier, he slackened to a walk. 


‘There were six loaves of bread he had taken from the ovens — 


oe í ~ half-cooked, to cool in his sack; there were two flasks of spirits, 
and a water bottle filled with well-water; it was glass, that in itself 


AO was valuable; there were two coils of rope, a hatchet and a mal- 
a Slety there were a cloak, a coat and a pair of leather boots; theré.2 ce 
were two cold fowl and the half of a ham. Best of all, there wasa — 
leather pouch full of gold pieces. It would be hanging if he were — 
y caught with the sack and he might as well hang for the gold a as o 


n ; for the other things. He hurried on. a p 
E Suddenly a door opened; A stream of light from a lantern fell a 
nega eee across the road. eG n 
“God give you good night” ‘said = man whos was s coming out 


2 - af the house. He tripped, lurched, and saved himself. Paul walked “oh 


on, trying to set a pace that would get him away from there, and 





z yet look ‘unconcerned. The sack grew mortal heavy to him, he we 


Le : bent beneath i it, panting with fatigue : and with his fear. 






ab sk 





| me Te s a bitter Te ther man announced. Paul grunted. He did : a 








ee not want anyone to shen his Fench t tum of speech. Ther man wes. e 
in uniform—one of the new militia recruiting officers, Peal o 


guessed, the very last person whom he wanted to meet. == 
“That’s a heavy load you've got there,” said the officer, run- 


ning a practiced eye over Paul’s muscles as he stepped into the ; 


light. “It’s a bad night to be alone on the road with a burdened 


back. You should join the army instead, and fight the accursed - 


= French. Good pay, light duties, plenty: of loot at Louna g 
How does it sound?” 


Paul looked at him. He was a brawny ae fost two. He had - 


a stick in his hand and a pistol at his belt. There was enough light : 


to see his calculating expression. “Flere’s a man for my company,” 


it said, “I'll force him if he isn’t willing, Tl take the head ney ee 
for him, anyway. He looks strong enough for war.” = 


-He took a step nearer. Paul lowered the sack as if he were con- 


n sidering the question. He scratched his head with his left hand, 
~ loosening the fastening of the sack with his right. The man came 
~ nearer still. Paul thrust his right hand into the sack with a care- 


less movement, as though unaware of what he was doing. H 


-fingers closed about the ax. The man was barring his way. There — 
was an air of bullying authority about him now. He eyed the sack = 
 inquisitively, and it was plain that he would not allow Paul to =< == 

~ escape. There would be. investigations, followed by the noose. aa 





-Paul whipped the ax from the sack and struck. ‘The officer dodged, = 
the ax missed his head and sank into his shoulder, with a spurtof = 
_ red on either side. Quick as thought, Paul pulled it out, flashed to ed 
about and struck again, with the blunt end. This time the blow ~ 


ocwvent home and the man Penge stupid by n went down ee. 


= “lke an ox. $ | oo 
Paul stood over hin: listening intently. There: was no ‘sound pn ar an 





oe from the house, there was no sound from the road, there was no ee 





sound but the beating of his heart, unnaturally loud and fast. E n 


No one had heard. He bent over the officer to take the pistol o 
= from his belt. He dragged the belt from beneath the body: It was 4 
E full of cartridges. He searched the coat, fingering the lace en- ve 


i viously as he went over it. There was a silken purse half full of : a 


o h gold piece in the breast pocket. Paul took it up. Then he straight: ~ SLA 











! a E oed himself, pae: at the e body x with his foon, shouldered te 
a sack and turned away. 





- This was not the first man that he had killed, but hete was a oe 4 


gs diference. The others had been in fair fight, beside his father, So 
acon Ea Belle Louise. Fighting was different on the sea, somehow. So] 
-Perhaps the clean immensity of water changed the atmosphere. e 


= Death was not so ugly when the waves took the corpse from 

ce sight, washing it clean of blood and lust. This would lie in the 
road, for the dogs to sniff at, until it was found. That mize be at 

a ay, moment. Paul pressed on. $ 

=- He reached the cove where the lugger was beached and looked i 
Pages about him for Randy. There was no sign of life. He dumped the 

© sack into the boat, and began to go over its equipment by the 

w light of the. setting moon. She seemed a well-built craft. The 

3 owners—here he raised his head to peer into the darkness—evi- 
dently believed in things shipshape. The lugger as she lay was 
ready to be launched at once. There was even fresh water in a 
keg under her bow deck, and a spare anchor aft. Paul wrinkled 

-his forehead. More likely than not the owners lived in dne of the 


lugger without their hearing it. Certainly it would be noticed a 
soon. They were not the sort to leave their boat for long. 
















oo othe’ project out of him. Perhaps there were men of the Th. on 


and was going out. Just as they planned, perfect for launching 
the lugger, the tide would sweep them well to sea. before dawn, 

renee y would not have to wait for an offshore wind. 
-He stirred restlessly as he peered and listened, eager to be off. 


oe running feet in the night brought people to their doors. Running 








- e hons near, that one, or that. It might be dificult to steal the : ; 
‘Where was Randy? Perhaps he had decided not to come. Per- 3 ; nt 
‘i bape he had been caught stealing his provisions, and they had got | 


oS their way to catch Paul now. He looked at the tide. It had turned - | 


— : : Suddenly he stiffened, all alert. Somebody was running down the —— 
_ beach. “Hush there, hush!” he muttered angrily. The sound of = 


- feet meant Indians, French privateers, fire, alarm, or simply urgent a. 


news. Running feet were never ignored. The owners of the lugger 







a 2o tor run so noisily, if it were ‘Randy « coming. 


would hear, think of their boat and come to see, x Randy: was a fool pe 


ae Sas Pati. sould, be be heard above the stumbling feet. Paul 1 could oo 














oe - make o out a a figure n now, y carrying aa sobbing sad {coughing a aged 
he fled. Randy had altogether lost his nerve, his senses. Paul 
-looked behind him to see the pursuit. The need for Randy’ gdes oA 
_ perate rush was suddenly obvious, as seven or eight lanterns a 


| appear behind him on the road, bobbing up and down. » 


-o “Here,” said Paul, “lift and run ‘the boat out, now, with me. a es 
is Qùick, Randy, quick! | . 
They tugged and 1 tore at the ngger It hardly stirred beneath 


| 


- their efforts. 
- “Harder! Harder! It’s hanging if we don’t get away!” 


-Randy threw himself at the stern, dug his feet into the beach 
-and shoved with all his body’s strength i ina frenzy till the lugger oe 


began to move. The lanterns were coming nearer. 


~ “Harder!” grunted Paul as he seemed to lift the bow upon | his i 


e sa 


m shoulders, “harder, Randy, now! 


vo "Phe: boat began to slide across the stones, a and scrap- o 
<- ing. Now it was in the water, now it was near afloat. oe : 
“I figured it would take us an hour to launch this thing,” Paul ; 
Me whispered, “Randy, push!” oe 
Randy flung himself upon the stern again, and pushed so fen. ae 
_ tically that he fell in, wetting himself to the shoulders. Paol a 

_ clambered in and pulled him aboard. a 
“Well,” he said, “we're afloat. The tide will drift us out, , but EE 


-we must stand them off if they try to rush us now.” 


_ They stood ready but the lanterns went bobbing by c on ime o 
o “goad above the shore. Apparently the pursuers did not think of == 
othe beach. They passed in a are af small, aed will-o’ -the- oo 


-wisps on the Boston road. 


co “Ah,” said Randy exultantly as ‘they watched thes disappear, Senet! 
pees a thought I might have shaken them off. I did, see that!”  — > o5 

ee “How did you come to be cased Paul asked, feeling the y o 

oS tiller answer to his hand. ee a 

o “Mr: Pepperell caught ı me stealing’ his compass apd the ene. ae 
~ from its case. They? re in 1 the sack. Ber, i it S spitter cold.” He e pegan. E ae aA 


tosl shake, ee ee 

















CHAPTER XI 


CTA A 





- He had made the j journey from Louisbourg to Cape Sable and 


sol 


a ae ; 


y HE o was a8 heeling over to a following wind that sprang x 
Hoa “up providentially. The sea ran high around the boat, occa- . 
Cee ee sionally breaking against the stern and sending its bitter w 
a chill into the two boys’ bones. i 
<o = Paul, watching the stars fade before a gray winter dawn, hein. ae 
ing Randy cough desolately where he was crouching irtthe bow, 
T: began to measure the difficulty of the desperate quest they were = | 
~ embarked upon. ee 
© Louisbourg was about five hundred miles from Boston. Tiy oi 
must hug the shore, then cross toward Cape Sable, skirt the _ 
Acadian coast for three hundred miles or so, coming at length to e 
o Ile Royale and Louisbourg. 


e back again many times in La Belle Louise. Even then, with a big 
ae seaworthy ketch and a full crew, they had dreaded the treacher- ae 
EM Ous waters. around the cape. Plenty of ships had been wrecked ` : mn 
Bee there, broken upon the reefs. It was no place to tackle alone on Bes 

De StORMY: day. Paul was singlehanded, virtually alone. Randy would =: 
be no help, eager though he might be. Paul looked at him in the = 
light of the dawn. He was a landlubber, seasick already, while 
Paul felt at home on the sea. The: motion 1 of the boat beneath him on 
ee him confidence. = ote 
With a fair, following wind like his ith a aiid no o mishaps, a 
oe “no English privateers, no pirate ships, they would make the jour- y 
Eoy : ney in a week. Of course the wind would ` veer before then, it i A 
o gould not hold. so E a would not tbe i in Louisbourg a as soon 2 ae 


on datt bat still, within a ek ‘distance ne hen tay the e for, oe a 
~ Paul’s home, that he had not seen these bitter years. es 
‘Why had he not ventured to steal a boat before? He mod not 


have ventured now, but for the urgency of the mustering troops, = a 


the armaments, the earnest gathering of an expedition. He hado Hoten 
been sunk in apathy over his personal fate, waiting from day fa ae 
- day for whatever might betide. It was the menace to Louisbourg oer 


- that roused him from this servitude. 


= He grinned. “Father Moody will be surprised when he lifts i ere 
ax against the walls, to see me there opposing him. And that’sa =; 
time that I'll remember old scores and settle them—when the PA OR 
aan militia come, if they get so far.” oe 
Suddenly he remembered Will. The thought sobered him. He Pe 
_ would not care to fight against Will, to see him killed, wounded = = 
-or taken prisoner. No, he would not care for that, for past friend- enro 


-ship’s sake. 


BE Waves. 
“Where are we now?” he asked. To 
“Hard to say,” Paul answered. “Under God’s good ee ina eed 


a good boat with a following wind. Some fifteen miles, a a 


toward our goal.” 


Randy stirred and shivered, lifting his a to stare at the gray a a a 


“Ies cold,” Randy miutcered, ‘iis checks were feverishly bright, : ar l od 


his cough more evident. The wetting of the night before had ad 





~ done him little good. Paul tossed him a loaf of bread from his. i | | 


| _sack and told him to open a bottle of wine. 
ae That will warm us both,” he said cheerily. 


“How long will it take us?” Randy | asked, when he had un- mo a 


: corked a bottle and taken aswigatit. + 
= - “About a week,” Paul told bim absently. 


-His arm ached from the unaccustomed pull of the. tiller. His” : 4 


years ashore had changed the set of his muscles, he would have to P: ae 


ce learn seamanship afresh ee: LAUR ESS 
The boat rode lightly, too lightly. The sail of dd. canvas oe d 


ose was too full for her. If they ran into wind, any kind of a blow,he ` Aes 
must look out. Meanwhile she was Donen on her j r journey, dpe ae 


i c E little water. n “bh OTE A 
Thes sun rose higher E They would be warmer soon . - brrr z a 


tsk 


oe . this bitter February weather! No one but a madman or a 
: fisherman, would set out on a a day. like this to travel so many a 


oe Jeagaes. 


- Louisbourg. He a see his countiy’ s 3 Bae, his home. He did : 


not believe it yet. Much might happen to prevent his landing 


there. If he should founder in this lugger, who would warn the 


fort? Get ready, get ready, the New Englanders are there, arming 


= their militia, gathering their men, casting their cannon, provision- _ 


-ing their ships. Fanatical ministers are preaching a crusade, get _ 
_ ready, Louisbourg, they mean to take your batteries and turn — 


-your own guns against your citadel. Get ready or they will raze i 


you to the ground. They are coming, this is no time to oe 
i waiting for the return of spring and the French fleet. 
R startled him. 

-“What’s that over there?” he said. “Is it a sail?” oe 
ve Paul cupped his eyes, stood up and raked the seas. He could : 
5 i see nothing where Randy pointed. EAT 
< “Where? What did it look like?” he asked E a e 
i “Something that wasn’t water, , gray, brown, black . .*.” cred 
a err ee ee 
“A porpoise, probably” a 
Paul hoped it might have been. He had no wish to meet a sail 


a here. No French ship would be so near to Boston at this time, a 


o sail could only. mean an English ship, and hanging for both of _ 


/ them, or a pirate ship, and serving as unpaid crew, beaten and 
-bullied by all aboard, walking the plank in the end. No, let them 
v see no sails until they were further out. A French sail then might 
bea help, but the F rench fleet had returned to. France, and the 


-Louisbourg privateers chose this time for repairs; that is if all 
"went on now as it had when he was there. He raised his face to. 


the wind. It was veering. Diable! They would have to tack in- 
SE stead of running along so swiftly over. the waves . - tacking, = 


-coming about, working slowly up to Cape Sable. 


“There it is,” said Randy suddenly. “Look at the beantifal sails | 
Bee and the people on the deck. Wheat a 1 noble-looking ship! See, they, 
ne are greeting us.” | 
= Paul looked about: him wildy There was nothing to be seen, 
nothing but eens sea and ey yey : 





| i | evyhere, e, Randy?” he asked 4, looking ‘heady at e 


“Why, there, of course!” Randy lifted his kaht h hand | ad o | 


pointed down to leeward, “There! It’s gone about, it’s sailing = 

Wen parallel Look at the people laughing and beckoning : touso ss : aeng: 

nes Paul said nothing. A horrible misgiving came into his mind. y ie - mf 
ae His father had told him stories of the phantom ship of Death Ir 

= appeared out of the atmosphere, and sailed close to its prey. Its 
crew was composed of seamen who had died in the sea, its captain 


was Death himself, in a long white cloak and an admiral’s hat. 


Randy was watching something with a strange look on his face. . ey bes 


- “T can see the captain now,” he cried. 
` Paul groaned. 


` “He’s beckoning,” Randy ar “Do you think they Cea ae 
go aboard? We’ dy get to Louisbourg quicker, it would be better, | 


let’s go aboard.” 


Paul shook his head. He looked at the = empty sea and the lower- i cs : 


ing sky. 
_ “Randy,” he said, “Randy, look at me.’ 
_ Randy turned. His face was flushed, his eyes bright. 


“Fave some more wine.” Paul handed the flask forward. Randy : 
ee unstoppered it and drank. Then he looked back for his ship, 
“Why it’s gone!” he said disappointedly. “It’s sailed away from ees 


= us. ‘What a pity! It would have been so comfortable.” 


His voice sank to a murmur, his head dropped on his breast,he 
n began. to sleep and to snore. Paul heard the snores with relief. He en 
was left awake, alone. Perhaps the accursed vessel had sheered es 
away this time, perhaps it was waiting there, waiting. for them. a 
Ee shivered. From time to time he looked to leeward at the mist Dopa 


fast rising. from the sea, ee every thing. 


Ish 











CHAPTER XII 
L Pn F upon its way. It plunged and slithered over a 


a dark, unfriendly sea, beneath heavy clouds. 
Randy slept most of the time, groaning and shivering in hs | 





Koe : o >n Paul slept, too, in short uneasy snatches, wakened by the : 7 | ' 
pull of the tiller in the crook of his right arm, numbed by os es 


oe ee compe fatigue. ad PREG 
cers They ate their cold provisions, and drank the warming wine. E . 
oe “Its glow soon died out, leaving them colder than ever and more 


So 7 susceptible to cold. There was nothing to look at but the black a 


Ae a sea, breaking with little hisses, green against the boat. No land, no © 
sail, no life, long weary hours waiting for the dark, longer 
© > wearier hours waiting for the dawn. Paul steered by compass 


-= while he could see, and by the stars at night. Randy could not 
oe give him much companionship. He had a feverish chill, and ly AA 
‘most of the time in the bottom of the boat, moaning now and: 
on then, now and then standing up to waye at magmary friends, or a 


tea So at the ship. which he was sure was following them. aCe) tse 
Paul kept an eye upon him, plying him with wine. If they | 
a could only « endure. Five hundred miles! It was a stupendous trip 
in wintertime. Paul brushed the salt from his eyes and shrank _ 


a a : -within his clothing to keep warm. Feeling had left his arms alto- ~ 
ooo gher He knew that he was holding the tiller, and that from 
time to time he came about and trimmed the sails, performing all 
o the motions necessary to sail the boat, but he had ceased to con- ae 


E oe perh himself with myo of the he things that he x was oe 


sal 





o ue , chilling days ai ikd ER i nights, the lugger a 


The sun came out, a -pale winny: s sun, ‘cheering even so. ` The o 

; ad dropped, the sea grew calmer. The boat rocked gently. a 
-There was an hour or so of this altered motion, then a new wind 
os sprang up behind, the sails filled and the lugger forged ahéad oe os 
with a following wind again. Paul lashed the tiller and crept for- Se 


ward to rouse Randy. 


“Let us eat,” he said, shaking him awake, “the wind has changed 


-and we shall be traveling now.” 


< Randy started up and smiled at him. He looked etter Tere 
- freshed. He spoke like his old self, and fell upon the cold ham 
and stale bread. He even looked about him with eager interest = 
instead of cowering away from the sea because he hated it. Paul ea 
a brightened. If Randy were going to recover and be a companion : 
_ to him, the journey would be easier. He could even ee them P 
E: _ coming through it, when Randy was like this. 
The wind freshened from astern, blowing harder. Paul had to 
shorten sail. The lugger plunged and kicked, without enough 
ballast to stiffen her. Randy crouched down again, his back to the 


x half of them. Paul’s cheeks were whipped to scarlet, his breath ad 


came hard, spray whitened his lips. The little boat began to pitch, 


wae shipping water over her bow. Paul shouted and pointed, making = 
the motion of bailing, to Randy, who picked up the soda i E 
ot dipper and began to collect the water in it, wearily. Pe 
= The lugger plunged on. Presently the wind greet to Be hee 
shriek. Paul took in more sail. They were in for a blow. He SD 
~~ looked behind him at the darkening skies. A storm was coming Bes 
up. It looked a real tempest. What an undértaking! Fool thathe = 

-= had been! To warn Louisbourg, to return home, to see his mother, < 
| , 7 = l to be free, these were things worth straining nerve and sinew for, : < a E i 
» worth enduring cold and hunger and fatigue, but life itself—that = 
oe was another matter. Better to be alive and a prisoner, than freé i ii | 
swinging to and fro beneath these angry waves, torn at ‘by sharks 92 
and swordfish, eaten by the eels. He shivered. The wind snatched — 
at the bit of sail still showing. ‘The lugger | lifted her stern sky- oo 
oes ward, then shot nose first into the seas. A drenching spray clouded Page oe 
AER the air about them. The wind screamed and roared, andr rose to a oe 


Asr 


© bow. The noise was too great for them to hear each other unless — 
_ they shouted. Even then, the wind tore the words away, killing = — 





| OP gl Paul ached the. ‘ile and. staggered forward t to lower the . qd 


ae sail. There was nothing else to be done. They must ride out the © 


a a : ; gale. if they could, It was blowing i in the right direction, that was oo Jh 


-o one good thing, taking them upon their course. Perhaps it would 
blow itself out. He curled himself up in the stern, and covered ee 
himself with a cloak. Relieved of her sail the lugger was not ship- | 


ive ping very much water now. He must get out of the wind or be _ | . 
chilled beyond recovery. He could not feel his hands or his feet P 


but his body kept its temperature. He was not frozen yet. | 
-= The stout mast quivered and shook, this way and that, as the 


Skee wind tore at it. Beneath him the lugger pitched and heaved, surg- 


He ing forward. Randy crouched in front of him, sheltering his chest. _ ioe 
eas The noise was horrible. All hell had broken loose. The light began : a 


©- to fail. Storm clouds hid the setting sun, night came pon them 
a suddenly, without moon or stars. 


. There was nothing between them and the angry aa sea, 


a the savage shrieking wind, the growing hurricane, nothing be- 


- _ tween them and the hostile elements, but this small boat of hol- | ae 
lowed logs and rough planking, held in place by. clumsy wooden oe 
ee pegs, this fragile shelter constructed by human fingers, = oe 


be, in 2 defiance of the night. 

















we 
- CHAPTER XIII 


mapeia piena 


11 IGHTNING. split the Jy like the Se acs of a ii rope. < 7 ans o 
| Thunder that roared and crashed above it was drowned i in eee 





/ the louder roar and crashing of the sea. 


4 that rock, this that scraped the side. 


© The lugger driven by the storm reached Cape Sable long before o 
= Paul thought she would. It was good to be thus far upon their es 
way. Tt was bad to navigate the treacherous shoals about them i I oe i 

© a storm at night. It was impossible, and yet the boat remained eae 
afloat, though each new flash showed breakers awaiting them. Ber 
looked helplessly at Randy when the flashes came. Randy was 
huddled shaking beneath the bow. He bad huddled there for = 
nee hours for days, for nights. Paul could not think how long. Poor s od 
< Randy. Presently he would be thrown into this icy sea, in the _ ue 

. black night. It was Pauls fault, this desperate quest. As for the i 
= storm, he should have counted on one storm at least, February was 
eee bad month on the sea. But that the storm should overtake theme. 4 
_ here, should drive them here, in fact, helpless, with lowered sail, 
to the most dangerous point in all their dangerous course, that) << 080 
was a bit of extra devilment he had not counted on. God wason 
o the side of the New e after all, : as Pastor Moody bitar o 


tk 


Paul clinging to the tiller, strained his eyes through the atk: ee 
ness. He welcomed the sizzling flash that blinded him fora long 
< moment, afterwards making the blackness blacker. It revealed the S 
= reefs thať he was striving to avoid, leaving the image of them a 

aia" printed on his aching eyelids, so that he threw his weight upon the a 

-tiller and by a succession of miracles missed striking this rock, a 4 








Deo affirmed. Poor r Randy, h he would pash 1 here. Poor z Louisbourg, n 
-attacked unwarned. Poor Paul. -o 
o a “Madone, ” he prayed between clenched teeth, “chow who art eo 
o the Star of the Sea, help us poor seamen now.” a 
A brighter streak than the rest flashed out above tin: Directly Pose 

in the lugger’s path, he saw a reef. Its wicked outline, jagged, 


black, spread out on either side of them. He tried desperately, 


- straining against the tiller, to make the boat come about. A moun- 
- tainous wave behind him lifted her up... up... they hung 
© for an eternity upon this crest of water, then they crashed. The 
© >o bottom was ripped out of the eee and they were thrown into- 
-the sea; = E 
Cotte Pall gasped. ley, numbing cold aes him, He fought for 
breath, he grasped the sides of the lugger, floating by the reef, 
_ and holding by one arm, plunged the other into the breakers, feel- 
ing for Randy. He shouted. Randy's voice replied, near him on 
soos the other side. 


“Help,” it said, “I’m sinking. Help.” 


Paul let go the side and struck out to find Randy. He was — 
flung against him by a breaking wave, and seized his wrist. The 
© dciness of the water was fast making Paul lose control of his > 
muscles, He gathered himself together for a supreme effort, 
= -= caught the gunwale, held on to it with his arms, taking Randy’s _ 
collar in his teeth. Randy was silent. Paul wondered if he 
OE Were. still alive, or if the shock and cold had finished him. 
Kicking out with his legs, numbed to the knees, he found that he | 
Pd te _ could: stand upon the reef. It was about three feet beneath the eo 
water. He braced his feet against it and slackened his hold on the ni 
e a luggen, shifting. his right hand beneath Randy’s armpit. The force 
of the storm made him lose his footing, for a moment he 
Pa floundered wildly, then he found the rock again and stiffened — ia 
PET Y himself against the sweeping waves. Another flash lit ap! the ei 
CO ese scene. Paul saw that land was nearer than he supposed. Perhaps -0s 
peeo eE he could walk along this reef, if it shelved so far, he could get 
oe within swimming distance of the shore. The cold might numb 
~ him so that he could not swim, but if he stood here longer, waist-  — 
EA a deep i in water, he would be numbed anyway, frozen and swept eck 
a fone the reef. Hen must toy: to make the shore. He must AY. He OR 


ae 





, . ‘must sc des Rast w with h him, t too. He s shook i Randy's s shoulder and a o if 
slapped. him. It was no use. Randy was frozen or had fainted. 


-Randy would die unless he could get him to shore. This responsi- 


bility more than his own danger, spurred him to collect his forces. e 
He began to wade, striking his numbed feet against the rocks, 


-cutting them to ribbons without knowing it, falling, recovering 


himself, always keeping his hold upon Randy, dragging him be- bee. : 
neath the water and on top of it, advancing unsteadily in the |. ee 


i =a 


darkness, hoping for more lightning to show him where he was. 
Once he fell off the reef and was swept away. It took him along | 


_ time to regain the rock, an agony of straining in the darkness, eyes o 
~ nose and mouth filled with the bitter sea. ie 
He began to fall more often, to stagger as he got up and to. fall ee 


again, but all the time he kept his hold on Randy, and all the time 


-© he crept forward slowly, a painful foot at a time. The wind = 
snatched and clawed at him, whistling through his wet clothing, a tae | 


- freezing it against his breast. Each breath he drew hurt, cutting — 


_ him. He,could no longer feel his legs, even when he struck then | 
against the rocks, Suddenly, when all thought had ceased in him, aN 
_ except the force that kept him in forward motion, he came tothe = 
end of the reef. The water shallowed about him, hissing against  — 

his feet. He fell forward, letting go of Randy, who was dragged 

< away, face downward, washing to and fro like a drifting log, 

= Paul lay gasping, drawing agonized breath till he- réčovyetėd: 0i vz 
ae enough to go after him. He hauled, pushed, pulled Randy to 

a safety, rolled him upon his face and straddled him, working his 
= arms to pump the water out. The bitter wind swooped. round —— 
z them, chilling Paul to the heart that beat so slowly now. Unless 
he could get warmth, some warmth, somé heat, some warmth, hee 
was going to die. Randy was dead already and he was going to 

e den The thought traveled through him slowly rousing only dim FJ 
a wonder, dull resentment. He ceased to work over Randy, pain- oe 
coat folly: straightening his back. Then he saw the fire, flickering ahead: i] 
-= of him, the fire in the woods upon the shore. It was a big fire,a 
ae good blaze. There was warmth there, ahead of him, a fire in the oe 
storm. It was foolish to build fires when the wind was as high aso 
= i » this, foolish and dangerous but it was warm. If the fire that was 
ea. leaping there started the forest — that would be warmer 4 


Ast 





pou still. But! he could a not t feel the heat ofi it deon here: Her must ok ee 
Rahat ec effort and go to the fire, since the fire was not coming nearer 

oo him Fle dropped upon his hands and knees and crawled forward, _ 
ede cutting his bleeding legs. afresh cay tapes the — feeling nen not 
hae all, intent apes the blaze. : k R l ; 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ver CHE fire, when Paul reached it, was banked about by rocks, a 
like the open-air oven the Acadians used. It burned fiercely, 


shooting flames above the stones. Sparks whirled away Dye 


is the wind came down in showers to be quenched in snow. | 


Paul fell down. Everything went dim. He found himself being | oe 
helped. A, girl was helping him. She was a squaw, that much was — = ~ 
visible in the firelight. A sharp fear went through him as hec 250.3! 


E Jooked at her. Then he remembered. He was not in New Eng- : 
_ Jand, where the tribes were sullenly hostile, and the women not 


to be trusted, crueller than braves. This was Cape Sable in Acadia. 
- Indians here would be Micmacs or Malisites, or wandering Passa- a 
maquoddy, all branches of the peaceful Apea id race, friendly, aero 
s to the French. D 
-He raised himself on his elbow, stammering a greeting in Mic- > . te : a 
mac. The girl—she was very young—answered him in French. 


cae It was the beautiful, cultivated French of, the noblesse. ‘Coming hoe 


_ from a savage in the forest it was inexplicable, grotesque. It made —— = 
ies Paul: feel that he must be delirious, and as if to confirm this, she een 
ran brown probing hands over his chest and forehead. | | hay Se 
“If you will come this way,” ’ she said with the tones of Madame ae - 


Ja comtesse showing guests t into o the Salon, * ‘if you will lie: down oe 
md here.” | | Pod 
She indicated a bed of spruce e boughs covered: with beatslcin: ee 


, Paul: dragged | himself toward e then he remembered i Randy, ce 
ae here and managed to gasp: | a 
: - “There i is another man 1 with n me, a a sick man. Hei is unconscious. ce Oa 


Thr 





ae Vout must beend’s some of then men en to bring him here, t to ` warm him, i 
Pree Hei is so cold that he will die.” 


‘He sank into the warm rlt of the Utter of spruce a waves r 


Me “of comfort began to rise about him from the bed and from the 
fire. He was reassured that he had done his best for Randy. He 


‘ had told this girl to get her people to send some braves. Perhaps 
he should have sent for the chief, but he was tired. She would 


deliver the message, they would take Randy on a litter and look 

after him. Meanwhile it was safe where he was, and warm. The 
Oh F pounding « of the seas receded to an nee cone roar, facing, | 
-fading . . . he slept heavily. 


When he awoke the sun was in the sky, shining fall upon his 7 


an face. It was a winter sun, but it was warm. The wind had dropped, | 

=- = the storm was over, the day was calm and clear. Below him on 
~ the reefs he could hear the sea breaking, still rough and angry, 
TATE BO subsiding with the wind, the black defiant sea! He smiled to 


oe think that he had defeated her somehow. . . How? It all came ; 
= back to him. He propped himself on his elbow to look for the [a i 
oo dians, for Randy. He saw nobody and there was no encampment, r = E 
only this stone fireplace, the litter on which he lay and the kneel- > 

-ing girl. She was kneeling on the other side of the fire, attending 


to something Paul could not see. He watched her for a moment 


-> before speaking. It was so good to lie i in the sun, warm and cared ooo 


: co Sh as alive, 


_ Alive! He remembered ee 





» “Bosool,” he said to the girl. “Greetings and i Gradoade What oe 
Mees hae the men of ` your encampment done with the other man?” , 
gs “There: are no men of my encampment,’ ” she. answered in her 


Tory polished French. She had the melodious voice of her people, with n 


- oe ‘its murmuring liquid lilt. It fitted the French tongue perfectly. 


cay, am alone,” she said. “The other man is here. He Hves, but- 


oan he will go to the Great Spirit.” 


„She squatted. back on her heels, looking « dows: at + Randy befoie. 


ae a - she looked: at Paul. He saw now that she was very young, and for ae | 
vee a savage | handsome, almost beautiful. Her face had the quality OF 4 


oe her voice, there was strength and harmony there, mystery, too. ee 
She looked at him with searching, honest eyes, and there was 





someting wa warm in her ee ‘Tt was as pe the warmth and oe 


Tak 


a oe light o of her fre had drawn his s body.. After a moment t she looked i 


ey downs oS 


“He: speaks i in | English. Hei is not Pa I nee tied + to save ; 


a him. Is he your friend or your prisoner? Your friend? apnea 


Paul nodded. 


“Although hei 1S English he i is my fend and we must save him,” | wo ; - 4 


he said. “What have you done for him so far?” 
“You can see for yourself. eae | i 
= Paul hoisted himself to his feet, and she mord aside. He re- 
flected on her strange dignity, it puzzled him. She did not say, as 


most squaws would have said: “The white man can see for him=. 3. 
self.” She said “you,” and she spoke perfect French. It was the first = 


‘time he had heard French spoken i in a woman’s voice for many 
years. It stirred him with a strange excitement, as he bent to look © 


at Randy. He was lying with his mouth open, his eyes shut, and)! 

shrunk in his head. His cheeks were scarlet and his breathing hurt eee 
him, he groaned after each short breath. From time to time he : 
- muttered thickly, turning his head from side to side. “It’s the 
white peacocks I like the best,” Paul heard him say, “the white ail 
peacocks, Mother, on the west terrace. They're so pretty at = 


mi feeding time.” Then he shook his head and shouted: “No! Bet 4 


-You can’t strap me. You can’t! I won't sail on this emy T 
-want my father, you can’t! You can’t!” | 
-Paul smoothed his forehead. 


_. “It’s Paul, Randy, it’s Paul. It’s Paul. You’ re going pack to o a 
oe England, you’ re going to your home. But you must ‘get well first, ee 

ag We have to go to Louisbourg, : first? o 
He had forgotten the squaw altogether : as she stood beside aa ee 


oe with a handful of melting snow for Randy’s thirst. When he i 


heard “Louisbourg” she turned her head and looked at him, — 
startled, puzzled, mistrustfully. But he ‘was keeling beside ‘Randy, les 


x n trying to gather him into his arms. 


‘Randy sighed, stirred and flung up his a arm. “The rosegarden,” o 


he said, “not in the rose- garden, Patricia, we will be punished if eee) 


oh : you. dig up the bed.” — ep arene 
z ao “We must put himn nearer the fre” Paul a tugging at r the lit- ae ; a 
ter as he tried to move him. “Poor Ready, he i 1s. dreaming of his ~] 


| home.” 


Asr 

















CHAPTER XV 


7 SERA aN RAN ahd AIT 


~ = | HEY banked the fire high. Paul and the squaw E oa > 


| with Randy between them and the heated stones. Paul fell 





cee gh asleep. From time to time the girl rose, silently stepping 
ae fram bed to bed, then reassured that the sleepers were not frost- 

~ bitten, she would pile wood upon the fire and lie down again. 

~ Her thoughts were strange, strong, exciting. They flowed ie 
o eni within her as the river floods in spring. It was impossible not to f à : 
take the white men’s coming as a sign. She knew herself to be | e 
ee ing taking it for more than that. a 
Pictures of the last few months, and of before, and of her n 
ee “childhood, gathered i in her mind. They were clear and sharply 
= = colored like the picture writing of her people on a ceremonial 
eos» skin, That was it, she was seeing ‘the picture. She bent over Randy, 
ieee ` listening to his difficult breathing, attending to him with the one 
oe ee of her. mind, while in the other half the pictures grew. 2 


Pree Ra cece ee = 





She saw the woods where she was born, woods like these. She > 


ee remembered: a spring of childhood, when the green of the hills 9 
`- -sloping to the blue of the sea was greener, fresher than it had ever 
ee been, everything was new and wonderful. She ran in the forest, _ 
eee o happy. from her forehead to her feet. And then... and then 
_. «+ Koospem told her she was nothing but a squaw. “He toldher 
oe “cruelly, out of childish vanity. They were playing by the water— se 
oe = wasi it that she swam too well that day? He laughed, and flung the 225° 
ee contemptuous words at her like arrows, Koospem, | her brother. ce 
: -a he stretched himself arrogantly above her c s oe nnn 
o Tm: a ı brave. Toun rea z sio, but Tm. a brave. ee 


ASE. 


Fo. os ys eee eigen neta erent ee E RES 





wae o now the Sands could: ‘wound: ‘thin ess were ‘like tight. : n of 
a “ning, tearing through the sky, lighting oe the darkness on either 


side of it, showing the road ahead. 


She had always seen her mother aed like a beast of ce ee 
n and the other women too, doing all the dirty work, standing hum-. 4 
ia bly in the prescribed manner when the braves were there. She had 
seen them taking beatings from her father and the rest. She had = 
~ eaten with her mother after the hunger of her father and her 
brother had been fed, but she had never thought these things i 
_ through to the end. She understood then, for the “first time, as she 


looked at her brother’s bronzed sleek body with its undeveloped | 


a muscles rippling while he laughed, that e was a SP anid oe ie 
_ misery lay ahead. 


~ Other women liked the labor in the fields and in the wigwams, 


the toting of bundles and burdens, the building of a fire beneath — 
the cooking pots. Other women liked the stench and laughter in 
the lodges, the blubber pots, the skins, the sewing and the beads. oat 
Other women liked the clutter round their feet, babies and = 
k _ children; dogs and other squaws. But she liked the things heres 
= brother liked, the clean streams, the deep recesses of the forest, ==> 
trapping, hunting, shooting. She shot better than Koospem, ran ea 
faster, swam farther, and yet she was a squaw. e 
-~ At this time in her life things might have gone ill. She might — 
~ have given herself up to the dwindling sickness that carried away oe 
Le gO many dumb with miseries they could not cure. But the French _ we 
missionary, Abbé le Loutre, came to the encampment. He made a o 
talk. He said that he needed girls. Young squaws were decked andy 4 
coos sent to-him. He made another talk and said that it wasnothe but 
the church that needed girls, and they were not fo be old, but SG 
Bi children. atl 
She laughed as he remembered the pursed lips and a -o 
brows of the braves and the medicine man. It was not the custom, = 
oo they told him, for children to be taken for ay man’s bed reo i 
young. o 


_ Abbé le Loutre shook his head ad aretha out t his arms. 


S | ee “Tt is not for what you think. Give the children to me and aoe a on 
bee a hair of them S be harmed!” he cried. “We will bring | them m: ei 


u o e ia 














Looe apa as good w wives sand mothers and return 1 them t to > you 1 when a the fae 

ce time ds tipey eo. oo 
ee He made a long speech, In the end the children were sent, and F 
re dhe was one of them. ea 
-What a place the convent at pon Royal val Clean ee os oe 
: "clothes, good treatment, and the dignity of living there! One 

= was not a squaw to nuns, but a soul, something precious to be 

saved, and life went smoothly, sweetly, in the convent to an aroma 


-of incense and candle-wax. It was here she had her first small 


triumph over fate. The nuns asked her name. “Wosowechkul- 
_-seguwaat, blossoms of the sunrise.” “Have you no shorter name?” 
= they: asked, dismayed. She thought quickly. “Yes,” she said, ‘Tam 
© called San. I am not called anything but San.” San was a boy’s | 
` name, equivalent to John. The nuns did not know Micmac well 
oe enough i to challenge her. The other children did not care enough 


to report her. She was San. A wicked glee came over her each time 


S she heard it said. If she could not be a brave, she would have a 
braves name, some of its virtue would flow into her. She was 


- different, set apart. ih 


The nuns taught her to sew, to say her recia. cook and ba 
oe eg play i in the convent garden. She learned to speak French, to = E : 
` read it and to write it. The nuns were all great ladies, who came __ 
~ — from the province of Tours. The Mère Supérieure came from 
any e n Paii the harpeichord, and taught the children to sing 


| Sometimes the walls closed in upon e Indian hien Same: 


BBR fimes the ordered procession of the days stifled and oppressed t 
oe them. Sometimes they broke away to breathe the free air Of: the cu 
oe _ forest, but they always returned. San ran away twice, the first —— 

time for a week, the second for three days. She had been glad to 

siate peta: crouching at the door for seventeen hours, until they a 

EAE would let her in. The Mère Supérieure christened these runaways Te 

“petites courseuses de bois” and shut the gates against them rigo- 
oo rously. But patience and determination won. San wore down their: 

resistance in the end, and entered the convent again, this time to 
-stay until the day the Indian children dreaded came upon her, the 
zF when her father sent for her to be married to a brave. 
: San wanted to myi in the convent. She s said she had a vocation 
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and would be a nun. When she pleaded with che Mère Supérieure oe F 


So tO be allowed to take her vows, la Mère was firm with her... =: 
~ “You have no vocation,” she said, “only a fear of your own: | 


a people, and a distaste for the rough hardships of the squaw. But a 


7 your mission, daughter, i is to marry among your people and bring oe ! 
more of them to the true faith. By the way in which you full 


your duties as an Indian wife and mother you will bear witness to 


_ your training here. The prejudice of your people toward us will | ee 
| disappear, more and more children will be sent to us for educa~ 


_ tion, and the tribes will be Christianized. Of course you must be — ie 
ee? prepared for hardship, for rough treatment, for ordeals. You will 


be lonely, you will miss us here, and you will find hostility toward n 


you. It is your duty, your duty as a Christian soul, to bend your- 


self to the dictates of you father, and when you are married, of ce a 


your husband.” 
Here San had fallen to aA kei and pleaded: 


“I hate men! Let me live here always, let me, if I cannot be a 3 a : a : 
nun, be a lay sister, anything! Let me live here and work here Ticini 


= will work, I will do all you say. Domt send me to the tribe, dont 
_ make me marry and be a squaw, don’t, don’t! Let me stay here, Poo 


know I have a vocation!” 


-But la Mère was firm. She had ban through ak scenes before. aoe : 


a And San was firm. She ran away. She ran away convinced that an 2 


Injustice had been done her, that she had a vocation and a true ERA 


-vocation to become a nun. She would live as a hermit instead, and api 
the fame of her holy life and her good deeds would spread. tO ae 
a the convent. Then they would. take her back. And she would be S a 


oo glad to go. It was the only safe place she knew. a 
= The day before her people came for her she: decree She ea 


e x - die h but the other would be hers. 





o : spent the first part of the winter preparing her camp and trying Prai 


to pray, and the last part being lonely. Her prayers changed. oi 


She realized that Ja Mére was right. She had no vocation. But she > 
© would not be a squaw. There must be some other way, something ii 
oo she was fitted for. And when this Frenchman came to her out of = 
- the stormy night, she was sure. Her prayers were answered. She = 
< was called to be a wife, a wife, not a squaw! She crouched upon 


os her heels, bending to look at the sleeping men. One eof them would E | 
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= CHAPTER XVI 





sun, he asked the squaw in the halting Micmac that 


a came to his lips at the sight of her, where the men of her tribe 
Pee ‘were and how they could be reached. a 
She looked up at him from the pemmican that she was mang 
renee to wooden bowls and shook her head. 2 
“There are no men of my people near,” she said. “The nearest — | 
oS campi is moons away, a great many leagues.” 
|... He stared at her doubtfully, remembering the tale coureurs ; 
bois were forever telling about the Indian woman who dropped 
behind in the snow to make her camp, catching up with the aa 
a eee days later, a papoose strapped to her back. 





r) EEN Paul had satisfied his lust for sleep and found 
his aching muscles rested as he stretched them in the 


The story was usually told to illustrate the decadence ae the 7 ao 


But this was no aceouchenient, 1 not even i the child had. died. 


ae ~ modern | ‘woman, and received by feminine hearers with in- 
Ce credulity and polite distaste. Paul believed it, though his contact 4 
ae | : . with Indians was limited toa few ceremonial meetings between his : G : 
father and a Micmac tribe. He had heard the coureurs de bois _ 
He talking among themselves. His uncle, Pierre de Morpain, privateer 
© = i or private as you chose to look at it, was a close friend of the 
Baron de St. Castin, a half-breed- and coureur de bois whose ex- 
BSET - ploits. were famous i in Acadia. Paul remembered things he had n 
aS heard these men 1 disenss, when hex was an a rntegarded child playing a 
_ beside them: e e : 


oi Tex was not that the looked too IE, to have a child, thet, he ; = . 


Tar 








‘ inewn, meant t nothing. 7 was a "hose of other tangs: He looked : 


about him at the piles of wood, sawed and neatly stacked, at the ` DER 


stone fireplace, carefully built, and the bed of spruce and 
-wooden pegs, careful preparations for a more permanent camp. 
-As though the Micmac knew what he was ene ny raised her. 


-head and spoke. » 
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“I have spent the winter here. Not a man of my tribe has 
passed.” 
She brought him a bowl of pemmican hich he began to eat. 


It was clean and better prepared than most Indian food. He _ oe 
Palas swallowed it hungrily, rose and went to Randy’s side. Randy was ee 
asleep in heavy stupor. Paul looked down at him. . 


“We must find men somewhere,” he said. “I have to get 1 to : 
Louisbourg, quicker than the wind flies, and there is the sick man.” 
_ The girl moved closer. There was a light in her eyes. T 
“T know Louisbourg,” she said, “and how to get there. by 

n trails.” 
“Still we must find men to carry the sick man.’ 


í “We will make a toboggan for him,” she said lees and oo - 
snowshoes for you. Tomorrow we can be ready to start on the 


: -shore trail. w will pack the penran and other things-o on the 


toboggan too.” 


Paul pondered, twisting his fingers i in perplexity, The squaw a 
was very likely lying. There must be Indians at hand. For some _ ; 


‘reason she had left her tribe or ‘been thrust out of it. She was 


: probably taboo. To be found with her might be unwise. On the aD 


A : other hand he could not deal with Randy by himself, or leave him a ] : | 
to get help, and there was always the Dute that aoe might be ee q 


: telling him the truth. 


“Where have the braves gone?” | he asked i in another effort to -o 


‘ get things straight. 
She shrugged. 


“Some whaling,” she pointed north, “sofie tothe Takes, somet e 
-her expression brightened— —“are dead of the plague. You will HOF aed 


- find any men, I can assure you.” 


cee “Where did you learn to speak n my f tongue?” he asked, intsigued ee 


a oiin the convent. I am a t civilized savage. 
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- He thew back ‘his s head and laughed. She laughed wih him, -o 
o uncertain ‘of the joke, o s an o 
os “Very well,” he said, scraping up the last of the pemmican, Too 

n = mist. take the risk and do as you say, since I have to get to Louis- aiea a 
_ bourg. If you will take me there by quick trails, you shall have 
all the beads, or a silk dress, if you prefer it, being civilized, oF. oe 
Ia stuffs, or feathers, any thing that you desire.” $ 
ay! She squatted back upon her heels, considering his suggestion, 
weighing it this way and that with slow movements of her head. 
oe The sun  glinted on the bead pattern of her leggings and the gold 
ornaments of her dress. Her eyes raised to his were wistful, her 
B smile eager, her whole attitude an offering. | - 
He felt his blood stir as he looked at her. Meroriés of the. a 
women whom he had known already in his short career flashed a 
through his mind. Brief furtive affairs with servants and with 
a tavern sluts, bringing momentary release, dissatisfaction, dis- 
content; ladies he had stripped in his mind’s eye, while he waited 
upon them deferentially at table, secret humiliation, unsatisfied = 

. cc desire. Between these two extremes, there were others. One in _ 

particular had seemed to love him with abiding love, Margaret, — 

the sailmaker’s daughter at Pemaquid. He remembered the first 
oooi time he saw her. Wal avas with him. Will tried to win her favor, 
cba. she preferred the servant to the master from the first. Paul 

a AT laughed aloud, remembering the chase she had led poor Will, all = 
the time that she was Paul’s. He saw her suddenly look up at him 

eari over the: bayberry candles she was pouring into. molds, Kind oe 

VEU te Margaret, she had helped to keep him sane. ea 

iehi i But this:was something else. This was a savage, young, mysteri- FO 

nS Bus: waiting to be taken, he read it in her eyes. He felt his blood 
awaken, leap to life, race through him. He clenched his fingers, 
oeo rocking a little on his feet. m stood looking at each other in 

o the cold winter day. = o 

ae Suddenly she took his hand between her. hid, P at ie n 

Do O ike a child. He freed himself gently. At the contact of those =| 
ooo. craving: fingers his own passion ebbed away, dwindling through oe 

- the forest until it lost itself in the long banks of snow beneath = 

. aes T the firs. k would c come e back later, , both knew that. The ie Knowiedge - o 









o was a aa it changed: the world. To be desired made one 
taller, bolder, gayer, u undefeatable. _ ene Boor : oe 
He bent over Randy, with some idea ofi imparting the vigorous eee 
life running through him to the sick boy. . S 
“How is it?” he asked, as Randy looked up at him. 
San crouched where she had been when she took his hand. 
There was a queer pre on her face, bewilderment, awe, 
trust, joy. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


“HE forest stood silent, every bare tree alert. The crunching 





o through snow sounded unnaturally loud. Paul 


3 copped’ in his tracks. He was hot in spite of the cold. The wind 
had dropped and there was a feeling of thaw in the air. Thaw, 
‘warm weather, spring to come... . Paul mopped his brow. He 
-© knew the cold dismal weeks ahead, the bleak journey, the bitter oe l 
-> winds, but for the moment the sun was warm and he was tired. 
_ _ He lowered the strap from his shoulder, the toboggan came tot 
rest, Randy stirred, opening his eyes. : 


“Are we there?” he asked. 


“Not yet, soon.” Paul stooped, adjusting the furs shout the 
a : gasping figure on the toboggan, something more, something less 
ooo than a friend, Randy, but also the reason for the dull monotonous 
ache in back and arms, Randy, for whom he felt protection, pity, ak 
_ fellowship, but also the reason San moved in weariness besidehim, > 
her dark face drawn into a frown. All the day and for many days; 
a they had been dragging Randy, making, breaking camp; all the = 
aore o hight: and for many nights they had lain down with Randy be-. SS 
ap eee tween. them, warming him with the warmth of their flesh, = 
oe eee - Through those long nights, cramped by the sick man’s’ weight, He 
o Pail looking up at the frosty far-off stars, would think? i. 
pee et ols Ley are gathering now behind ı me oe Louisbourg, a Cuan 
oe along thë coast i inn o 
He could see the navy assembling { in ‘the harbors, furbishing, rec 
oe firing, straining, to be of. He could see the satisfied New ‘England OG 
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of snowshoes, the whir and scrape of a toboggan being- 
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a sailor strutting: with the Pona of a fight: On ee recruiting oe 

officers beat their drums, proclamations echoed in village squares: 

_ “Twenty-five shillings a month. All the ginger you want. Each 

‘man bring his own blanket, his own gun.” Recruits were flocking, 

eager, self-conscious, cynical, aflame for adventure. Here and 
there he could see the groups breaking up, clustering about a 

minister who exhorted them, stirring up trouble: “Remember 


Canceau! The French are coming back to destroy us. They: are 
planning to take Boston in the spring.” = 

Then he would begin to reckon how many miles it was to = 
Louisbourg, how many hours of march it would take at this slow 


= rate, burdened with a sick man. He saw the place, rising before his 
eyes out of the gray sea. Sailing in with La Belle Louise, he 
an watched his father scan the changing skies, past Pointe Blanche, = — 
` around Cap Noir, with Pointe à Rochefort on the left, they 


skimmed in dangerously to anchor near the Epron du Bastion : 
Dauphin—home. | | 
With the coming to rest of La Belle Louise the impressions i 


- blurred. When he stepped out of the well-known ketch he became 
confused. He must seek out the Governor, that much was clear, = 
and stayed with him through all the wanderings of his mind. He >- 
must seek out the Governor, not Monsieur du Quesnel, but a new = 


man, it was to be hoped not so violent i in his cups, so querulous, 


so undependable. He would convince this new governor of the 
truth of his story, of the greatness of the danger. Louisbourg = 

_ would arm to repel the attack. Paul would see the New England o0 
men thrown back, downed, disarmed. He would deserve the Gov- na 
-.- ernor’s thanks for his services, for the warning, and the-patt he = iii] 
-would play in the siege. The Governor would give him a post, 
-a naval post. He would live in Louisbourg with his family, he oo 
would forget the bitter years behind him. cea 
“Randy moaned. He would send Randy home, to ‘his family, ia Eep ta 
a the old and beautiful house, with the peacocks and the terraces, Cea 
oy the flunkeys. and the lawns. Randy’s people would make up to him a 
for all that he had undergone. Later Paul would cross the seas to => o 
We England. He would see Randy established on his estate and laugh ae 
with him over the hardships ofthe past: ea 

< Rady e moved P Í Paul shifted his s achiog legs The ee 


lsh 





oe present nished in, obliterating the fure: t the miie of his d = — 
e comfort Paul became aware of a ‘subtle current flowing through a 


BERA him, bringing with it comfort, warmth and something More, a on] 
oh oT is savage girl i is exciting ` to touch, even by my fingertips, 
-with Randy in between us. She wants me. Why does she not lead 


us to a settlement? We could send speedy messengers to Louis- 
bourg, young men who could run with the Warming: We could 


Tai <- have Randy cared for, we could be alone.” ~ 
His thoughts went round and round confusedly. He ocd still, -i 


taking slow, deep breaths, delighting in the freshness of the air, : 


the warm rays of the sun, the vastness of the winter scene. He : 


= watched San bend over the toboggan, saw her straighten herself 


-and heard her call to him. Before he could take a step forward the 
= clearing was full of figures, silent, menacing, wafted from the 


forest as though by no known agency. Ohe moment there was 


i nothing i in front of him as far as he could see but snowdrifts under 
forest trees. The next moment everywhere he looked there wasan 


- Indian. He stared stupidly, unable to believe his senses—it must 
be part of the confusion of his mind, a daydream, a mirage. Then, kr 
= as the men drew in upon him, crowding about Randy, thrusting eo 
© San to the side, his faculties came back to him. He flung up his © 
i hands «i in the only gesture he knew of welcome and appeal tO 
oe Savages. It was a Micmac gesture his father had taught him when 
he was a child. “If ever you interfere with an Indian and are far 


ce 2 : r from home, do this,” his father said, “and perhaps they'll let you 
2 os gg” This gesture and the explanations San- embarked on at the- 
aik -same moment seemed to impress the Indians. They paused in a 





3 grim circle. ‘There was a movement in the midst of them. Slowly eae 


EIRA TAGE, the men nearest t Paul made yay for a à Personage. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


to the Indians or him. He naed above them wearing 





aige „ipi an al T= ! f 





“HE man facing Paul in the clearing was a startling contrast 


a rusty black soutane, tucked into buckskin leggings. His — 
head was bare in spite of the cold, and tonsured. He wore a 
_ ragged beard which caught the eye among the smooth-skinned, ae 
bronze faees turned to his. There was a trace of petulance about = 
the mouth, of bitter arrogance in the thin lips. The forehead, large 
> and generous, was laughed at by two eyebrows growing crook- | 
_ edly. This air of perpetual surprise sat ill with the rest of his E 
© features. Just below those clumps of undisciplined hair burned ee 
e o intensely intelligent black eyes. ae 
ooo The fiery glance rested for an instant on Paul’ s face, traveled 3 
over the toboggan where Randy lay in stupor, flickered from San 
to Paul and back again and finally came to rest upon | Paul’s hands: = icre 
He became conscious that he was twisting them, rubbing them 
together, carrying them ar and down i in a. that panes his i 
_ agitation and his fear. | Sogo 
=O “Lam the Abbé le Loutre,” n the man in black. “This i is a Sed 
o l portion of my flock. Who are you?” a 














Abbé le Loutre! Missionary to the Micmacs, bitter foe of che ne a 


British, secret agent of the French, more of a coureur de bois than o e 
a : a priest, with a greater influence among the Indians than any o 
-other missionary. Who had not heard of him? He lived among ed 
s the: savages, trapped with them, traded and Jonge beside them.” a 


-Paul rallied.. o 
I ni 

















aa “Paul de ‘Morpain,” he’ answered: “escaped prisoner al war. i 
am on my way to Louisbourg with important news.” a 
© o “And that?” The abbé extended a pale hand toward the obop za 
ee gan where Randy gasped and muttered in his delirium. | 


_ “That,” said Paul, “is my good friend.” 


Le Loutre moved swiftly to the toboggan-side. He dropped. on 


one knee in the snow, leaning his head to Randy’s chest, his eyes 
never leaving Paul’s face. Paul was fascinated by their inscruta- 


bility and the thousand half-formed messages he read i in them. He 
took a step nearer. | 
“Fe is very ill,” le Lone said quietly, rising to his feet. He : 
ei beckoned behind him, saying something over his shoulder in the 
: g liquid Micmac tongue Paul found so hard to under- 
stand. 
© Fow savages F forward. stooping to the toboggan. They © 
oe raised i it on their shoulders and began to carry it away. San stepped 
-into the sunlight from the shadow of the tree where she was 
~ standing. Le Loutre’s somber, searching eyes turned fram Paul to 
== her, He beckoned. She came forward fearlessly. When she was 
© within three feet of him she genuflected, took his hand, kissed it, 
-~ —— and made the sign of the cross upon herself. 
uige, Ah,” said. le: Loutre, aa her briefly. “A convert, my E 
Eo child. i 


San nodded, looking up at him: 
Let me see, where?” the abbé murmured to himself. 
_ “The convent at Port Royal,” ‘San said. | 


Iaa The abbé looked down at her, smiling. “You must B eol my a 
E especial charges,” he said. He raised her to her feet. She took a step. ss: 
toward Paul, faltered, and stood oe at him wistfully. Letn 
of -Loutre looked at him too. ee 
“Your wife?” he inquired. 


-Paul shook his head.. 


n o -Your a de Loutre repeated pointedly, ‘in the eyes of the zoo 
coe eee Church: 4 a 
es Paal started t to speak co de abbé had summed his back: Savages a 
o closed ; in upon them and began to sweep him forward. He ran a : Pa 
Soe po or two; Pe =p with le Loutre and said: 


bar. 
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oo hg am : fortunate to “have found. you, I need speedy messengers 2 
> Louisbourg i is in danger of an attack.” 


Le Loutre stopped in his tracks. He oe Paul shrewdly. 


<- “Your sick companion, your good friend, raves in Euglish,” ? he oo. a 
° said. “You are probably, an — SPY: We © Pay righ prices hoe eae 
_ English scalps.” l 


Paul drew himself up. | a 
“Iam what I have told you, Father.” he said heatedly, “ “a 

French prisoner of war escaped with important news for Louis- 

bourg. Either speed me on my way or leave me to continue as 


you ound me, there is no time to lose. As for Randy, he is an pai 
_ English boy of a good family, trapanned, who has escaped with 


me. He is il.” 


“He is dying,” le Loutre interrupted, “and since he is English, ae 


| he can die without the help of my medicine men.’ 


In response to a slight gesture, the Micmacs who were carrying 


Randy’s toboggan stopped and set him down none too gently in a 


the snow. 


-< “He is å Catholic, Father,” Paul ad ironically, ‘and therefore Sa 
it is fortunate that we have found a priest.” | 


Le Loutre was silent. 
San spoke to the men too quickly for Paul to hear what she said. | 


= “The abbé nodded. The bearers took up the eign ag | an d - | 
a eey OnE went forward through the trees. X 


Lied ee 














CHAPTER XIX 






| place was taken by the red and yellow flames of a cooking fire. 


co Three. great stakes were planted above it in a triangle, a huge iron 
o por hung from these. Steam came from this and the rich smell 
-= of venison stew and steaks of bear jumbled together. eine 
The Micmacs, a company of fifty warriors, spread through the a 
_ forest clearing, resting from what was obviously a forced march. __ 
A complicated line of sentries sent their signals back and forth, 
the half bark, half howl sounded so like a wolf that Paul was | 

2s deceived each time, and caught himself uneasily looking over - 
EA his shoulder. 
-= He was sitting with the abbé, the medicine man and two ene a 
oe o paye. on a bearskin spread for them near the fire. On the other ih 
side of the fire two skins had been stretched to make a tent over 
ae Randy lying on his toboggan, while a brave crouched beside him, 
` > wiping his forehead from time to time, forcing a hot drink into © 

_ his mouth by blowing it through the stem of a pipe. The medicine 
man watched gravely. From time to time he grunted, snapped 
with his fingers, or nodded his head. The evil spirit in the sick > 
man was under control for. the moment, and he was able to = 
ote Jend half his attention to the story Paul was telling to le Loutre. < — > 
-o The abbé sat with his back to the fire, disdaining altogether whati i. 
Ss NW as: going: on behind him. He fixed his burning eyes upon Paul’s ee a 
ae -face as pour he would bore i into oand through him to the: secret See 


: feat be behiai 





: VENING fell. The sun conte no a be seen bare the ; 
4 trees,- aa cold, orange-purple glow filtered through the 
branches, discoloring the snow. This faded presently, its 
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Daal answering the: questions s ached at bim felt has feeble his se age 
-own powers of observation were. He could not tell the exact 
- number of the vessels in Boston Harbor, the names of the men 

| commanding them, the number of recruits to the militia, who was | 

-in charge of the transport, how many firearms, how much ammu- 
nition. Le Loutre made little clucking sounds of impatient dis- 
approval. He dismissed Paul with a gesture and turned to the 

three braves sharing the bearskin with him. A stream of Micmac 

came from him, he used his soutane in the correct Indian signs, a 
_ holding a part of it over his head in the state-of-anger gesture, —— 

_ placing a fold of it over his left arm in the attitude-of-waiting, = 
_. Finally he beat his two closed fists together, which Paul recog- a 
nized as the Micmac sign for war. During the long, monotonous 
reply that followed from the braves, speaking i in turn, Paul let his 


attention wander to the colorful scene in front of him. 
The Micmacs wore their red and gold war paint, the firelight 


glinted over the quill work on their leggings and their deerskin = 
coats. Necklaces, rings, bracelets, shells and bear teeth jiggled = 
and danced with every movement. As the hour for feasting ap- 
: : proached some of the braves began a ritual dance. It was the dance a : mee 
_ of triumph-over-enemies, as could be seen by the way they = 
_ whirled their tomahawks and brought them down upon the snow. 
It ended as suddenly as it had begun and the dancers grouped ee 

p themselves about the fire. Le Loutre sat where he was, payingno 
i attention to the pagan caperings of his flock; suddenly c one of the te 
a men by the fire looked up and said: araire 
a _ “Gdamugwell baasi.” Le Loutre rose to his feet. fostantly ae ane 
oe Dm stood up, Paul rose too, suppressing an inclination to laugh es au] 
ag He watched the abbé intone a Latin grace, the painted | savages, | 
“ae bow their heads and sketchily cross themselves, after which each | cron) 
a man leaped to the pot dragging i it off the fire, plunging his hand in, fed n o 
a snatching it out again with grunts and laughter, carrying away ee 
what he could, gnawing at the bones, flinging them in the air, 
ee catching. them again, scooping up what was spilt in ‘the snow, ee 
dancing and rubbing his stomach. Only le Loutre and Paul ands | 
oo Randy in his tent remained outside the disgusting circle, San o 
~ aught a piece, of bear steak ona = pointed stick and brought it it to a: oe a 














ees Paul, aid shook his head. She offered i it to the e abbé, v who smiled a 
< indulgently. - | nn 
oo oco “We have entered Lent,” he said’ “When + we are on the warpath oie, 
i. ‘my flock do not keep it as strictly as they should. Presently we 
can have some sagamité if you would like that better, as I should. 


[dare say your wife,” he laid his hand on San’s head, “will prepare oo 


= it for us and for the sick man.” : 
< “Idare say she can prepare sagamité,” ” Paul a “but she i isnot > 
my wife.” He added rashly: “I am unmarried.” w 
“There is a lot to be said for these native PER he abbé T 


 eonenned: cheerfully. “I have always encouraged them. The In- 


< dians make good wives, as you will find. The English”—he cast y 


ma contemptuous glance over his shoulder in Randy’s direction— ` 
cs Mdo not intermarry with them. If you were English, you might, of | 


- course, compromise a Micmac girl, a Christian like yourself, a 


_... daughter of the Church, baptized by my own hand; you might 
take her virginity and shame her. The English are immoral. I hate 


ib) ae ee | them!” His eyes flashed. “The motto of my birth place, Morlaix, 


© is: ‘If the English bite you, bite them!’* I have lived up to it.” n 
-He recalled himself to the matter in hand, but not before Paul foes 
OS aie had a glimpse of a fanaticism that was frightening, incongruous i 

in a priest. 2 
ere - “You, ” the abbé looked him straight i in the eyes, “are French. one 
oe ee. You will know what to do about this girl. I shall be happy | woo 
a marry you myself,” P 
-Paul blinked. He did not know how to deal vith the situation. evens 











a a = > He tried evading it. He spoke of Louisbourg, asking | questions. oi aN 
Se = The abbé answered them. No, he did not know a Madame de 
e - Morpain with five children, the eldest of whom was christened E 
ai howe Marie, but then there were many families he did not know in 
PAT a Louisbourg. It was not his parish. Yes, the new. governor would be 
ee -there at this time. His name? Monsieur du Chambon. He wasan wee 
officer with no experience of war. On the second day after Christ- 
seoti masy for example, mutiny broke out, only two months after he o 
~ —— succeeded the old governor. That showed what sort of man he 
© — was. The mutiny? Oh, just the usual demands, a question of wood, 
e clothing, butter and bacon; it was mostly the Swiss detachment. 


ee a a | The Swiss had d begun y the 1e whole thing. The Governor ‘would: b be ae 








glad | to hear of the ‘threatened aaki in time to a precautions ea 
a not. only against the New Englanders but against: his own oe es 


“We will press on,” said le Loutre. 


-This was the first intimation Paul had that the abbé intended ty 


o with him. Evidently he was not taking any chances. He could 
still take Randy’ s scalp and Paul’s too if anything went wrong. 
The savages had finished guzzling their greasy stew. San was 

crouching by the fire now with a small iron pot in which she was 


stirring sagamite. Paul, watching her stoop and rise again, felt the = 
_ same strange stirring of excitement that had swept over him 
before. He felt drawn toward her with a positive aching pull, and = 
hated himself for feeling it. He looked up to find le Loutre’seyes = 
fixed on him. There was a malicious smile at the corner of the _ : 


| abbé’ S lips, he struck his hands together, the after-supper clamor of a 
the savages ceased. =< = ee. 
“Bibouguahan amalkadink, the abbé shouted, calling for music 

anda group dance, “we shall celebrate a betrothal.” 
-San straightened herself by the fire, startled, and looked at Paul. 
There waè something so appealing, so promising in her eyes that 


he smiled as he looked back and found himself thinking i ina ‘wild ‘ | 


‘moment, as the savages began to take their places. 


“Well, why not? The Indian women do make good wives, > ghe oe 4 
i attracts me, she will be faithful and easy to rule, I am lonely and o 


- poor, with nothing to offer a French woman—why not?” _ 


As he said it his blood began to beat faster, he took a step forse 
ward and lowered his eyes, saving to meet the abbé’ s and read Aa 

what was in them. -o o 
-All this time he tad given no haughët to kindy: Out of the tail -o o 


© of bis eye he saw that the medicine man hdd entered the bearskin o 


tent, a fire was burning there now and something aromatic was 
Ps cooking upon it. He had no time to see more, he found himself ny 
. pushed i into the middle of the circle, San was beside him now, here. 


l hand in his. The dancing began about him, rising and falling, leap- Í 
ae ing and swaying bodies and the insistent beat of the deer-ħide a 
drum. Paul found his head reeling, his thoughts became confused — 


but his sensations clearer. He was is dancing z now r with the test, o 
| o mogano ik am a) oe | 


Ask 





oe 
-= CHAPTER XX 


oe Paste impressions of his wedding night were very blurred. 


” At the wildest of the dancing, when the Indians each would | 


have taken a woman and run off with her to the shelter of 


re the trees, there came a sudden break. Weddings were not usually ay 


celebrated on the warpath with no women present. Two of the 


ho. savages began to wrestle, others joined in, war cries began. Some- 
n -one threw more logs upon the fire, the flames leaped up. The red oa : 
glare showed the intense faces and straining muscles of the 

wrestlers, now thoroughly aroused. One man reached for his 


tomahawk. It was then that the abbé intervened. Striding into the 

midst of the swaying, grunting crowd, he put his hand on the — 
shoulder of the medicine man who was encouraging’ the others, 
ees _ capering, crying out, grinning foolishly. He choked the excite- 





. ment: out of him by the firm grip of his hands, then he lifted his o 


~=- great voice. The Indians nearest checked for an instant as they 


o heard” w and would have resumed their fighting since the lust _ : 
in them was aroused, but the voice boomed out again above the 
oo pena! clamor and what it said brought every man to a stop. The medi- n 
ef Hees oe cine man standing sulkily silent by le Loutre’ 5 elbow now stepped oa 
a eee forth, Some of his vigor returned as he took the center of the ~ 
© > stage. Rage and bestiality faded out of the faces turned toward a 

him. Slowly a look sf exaltation dawned i in each 1 man’s 7 as she o 


oe = loosed his hold. 2 
PES Paul, his blood on. fits, ran vith: San to thie Helter ‘of a fallen ae 
os fir tree. He pressed her close, laughing silently, shaken with 





nas : a pasion. Just as she reached ` her arms to taming, her face 


Ar 











Í aide provocatively, the bës s voice. boomed ‘ out above: “thes oo 

heads. Paul lay still, rebelliously, but San struggled to her feet, 0 

pulling him after her. The abbé raised his hand and without any E 
-further preamble married them. 5 


Paul was torn between a desire to gather Sani into hisa arms again z 
and a sense of the grotesque that shook him with laughter as he 
watched her demurely entering into the service, kneeling, saying 
the right responses, crossing herself. The abbé paid no attention ie 
to Paul but he married him all the same. | 
There was something sinister about this priest aa a | 
- scene in his shabby soutane. The firelight flickered over his face _ 


and he was smiling, something in the back of Paul’s mind seats > " 


to him: 
| “Escape! Escape! Knock him down aiid get away. Run through 
- the forest. Freedom! Conserve your freedom!” | 
He heard the voice and recognized the warning but he aoa. no B 


move. One tenth of him might wish to escape, nine-tenths of him M 


= wished, craved, to sleep with San immediately. 


-The abbé’s voice died away at length. San’s attention T o 
- to Paul. He gathered her into his arms and they disappeared again, a 
this time to a wigwam erected, God knew when, behind them in as 


i the the clearing. 


* Toward dawn a hand shook Paul out of his drugged, exhausted 2 : ' 


sleep. He swam back to the world and struggled to sit up. 


“Your friend,” the voice said in bad French,” a friend he ne cand 


_ is going to the Great Spirit.” 


Randy! Paul staggered to his feet and pushed. his way out ho 4 


z the tent. The first rays of the sun were traveling through henii 


_ forest, burnishing the branches, staining the snow a strange copper 
color, with long purple streaks in the shadow of the trees. The 
~ frosty air sprang into Paul’s face and awakened him. He gathered 
- his coat about him, tightened his woolen belt, catching his gagas ai | 


- in the fringe of it in his haste and stepped hurriedly forward. 


-The Indian who had come to call him was on his way back to e 
the wigwam where Randy lay. Paul remembered him confusedly oe 
as one of the three men who had shrieked the loudest, danced 


= with the most frenzy, and who would have been at each others 
- ~ if the abbé had not : intervened. He s looked sober eee eee 


ABr 





we Dy o now, , walking silently, sedately across Shes snow. Paul brushed aide : ae . 


peces nthe surprising memories of the night, to be considered later. A 


== sudden smile passed across his lips and was gone. Concern for 
© Randy mounted in him swiftly. He ran across the clearing adeo 
_ stooped at the opening of the wigwam. A strange smell of smoke = 
and pungent herbs rose up and nearly stifled him. He could see 
ee, Randy’s face by the dim light of a bayberry candle stuck toa 


piece of wood. Randy’s ge were open, they were fixed upon 
=; the door. 


nes today.” 


“I feel much better,” he gasped, “much better. I am going home 


- Paul bent over him remorsefully. He hd not beck near him for 


seventeen hours. He had left him to the mercy of this ignorant 


- medicine man. There was a wild look in Randy’s eyes, his cheeks 


: z ae were flushed, his breathing rattled and tore at him as he spoke. 
He was very much worse. Paul took his hand. The clammy fingers | 


_- responded feebly, Randy attempted a smile but his a were 
¿>on cracked and his tongue swollen. 
Der tan tu You. look better,” Paul said huskily. : 

“Better,” Randy repeated. “Going home. Any message . . 


nope homes i” P 
Paul took him in his arms and held him while the medicine man 


oe phe’ a heated stone at his back. Raney clung to him with gure | 


eee prising strength. 


“It was nice of you to come er see me off,” he whispered. “p 


o hall tell them at home that I found a friend out here. My father 









has a low opinion of the colonists. When he meets you he will 
o "knowledge | mistake .. .” the voice trailed off into silence. a 
-ooo Randy’s head jerked forvard. onto Paul’s shoulder. Paul tightened 
his hold for a moment. The medicine man stood up with a grunt. 


-o eye he said, and then i in bad French: ae oP him ae 


"Paul lowered Randy: dng « as he did s so: 


ae _ “Journey’ s end. À far cry from his English boae. But oe — ss 
he) is better off. He might never have got back to England. They 


-o might 1 never have recognized him if he did. He might have been 
taken prisoner again, beaten. for having run away, branded for 


o Selig his nose or ears taken off. There was 5 little ahead for him. 
o Asi — 





ay A least hie lies hee ‘free, Poor. Randy, L am i indebted 1 to him, o 
-He found the lugger in which we made our escape. He lightened Sey 
<- my servitude. There is little ahead for me too, unless I can getto 00 
- Louisbourg. Now I am alone, but no,” he laughed at the ab- o 
surdity, “I am a married man.” His thoughts went rushing back = 
‘to San and the events of the night. He saw the abbé’s enigmatical E 
face. “My fate depends on him,” he thought. A chill went down ~; 
his spine. He disengaged Randy’s arms and laid him gently back 
on the toboggan. The medicine man, shocked at his laughter, was ae 
trying to edge him out of the tent. There would be great doings 
-o Jater on. The Micmacs loved a funeral. Randy would go wherever > : 
he was going with all the dancing and prancing and shrieking and aaa 
squeaking ad feathers and fire of a dead savage. He would alo 
- have the benefit of a French Catholic requiem, no doubt. Paul | 
laughed again, thinking of the family in England, placidly un- 
aware of their son’s strange fate. This sécond laughter was too 
-much for the medicine man, he rose and pushed Paul aiy out tof o 


the tent.» 














CHAPTER XXI 


) AUL was wrong about Randy’s funeral. A alloy grave was 


d- scratched for him beneath the surface of the snow, and he a 





= Å was hastily, unceremoniously covered over. The abbé blessed 
= the grave with one hand, and signed to his men with the other. 


-© Camp was struck. The band broke up into groups of five and six en 
© who dispersed in different directions. Paul found himself with = 
San beside him, in the abbé’s group. Two Micmacs scouted ahead = 


of them and two behind; they swung along in single file, silently, 


oS ewifdly, by the short trail. It was the quickest traveling that Paul 


: ee _ had done. They kept a steady unbroken pace that was almost a 
© dogtrot, lifting their snowshoes expertly just the ben. inch 
Enan required | to clear the snow. 


Paul got tired and confused. He halted for a moment to wipe Jes oe 
ee the sweat from his forehead and to take a few long breaths. San, 
oe -striding behind him, took his arm. She had twisted a blanket — 

pound her head, her dafk eyes looked out at him from under it 


y : a with triumphant happiness. The excitement of the night came _ 
state * back | to Paul. He smiled at her. She put her arm about his neck, 
ees swith her: right hand she pulled the blanket forward so that it con- 


a: BRE cealed his face as well as hers. This ‘was the traditional Micmac 
On gesture of. courtship. Paul thought it convenient. He kissed her, 
A whistle cut the silence of the woods about ane the short bark ae 


o -and howl of a wolf answered it. 


ni We must g° on,” | ’ San a wispered, “Now we must run until. we ee 


sek “Let them wait foru us.” 





See 


San put ber. + fiigers to his s lips. “ “We c can’t do that The abbé tr ced 
a strange man, a violent man, powerful among my people. We 8 
have his protection now, but we must do as he says. He isatrue = 

friend to my people and to your people. He has something now 
-in his mind about the F rench. Moreover it is dangerous heret ee 


-The two savages scouting behind them padded up across the 


snow. They grunted and motioned with the right arm in a fierce 
- gesture forward. Then they dropped back a little. Paul and San 
started to run. The noise of their snowshoes and their labored = 
_ breathing was drowned in the roar of heavy surf, breaking tothe : 
right af them. The trail led here directly along the coast. It =< 
heartened Paul to find the sea so near him, magnificent and surly. es 
© The sharp salty tang filled his lungs. San running beside him, > 
- shivered, turning away her head; he shivered too, but with delight. ee 


‘The sea! The sea! 


“A sudden twist in the trail brought them to a cliff. The abbé ii 
was lying on the edge of it with two Indians, his hands were > 
-cupped to his eyes and he was peering through them. Paul and è 
San dropped to their knees and crept near. Below them they = 


could see a long panorama of surf-beaten coast. 


: “We should be able to see La Héve from here, ” le Loue s : 


me whispered, “if the day were clear. It is about four leagues away. ae | 


We should make it tonight, it should be easy to get a boat from | 8 | 
there, a sloop, a ketch, a fishing smack or even a lugger. we | a 


-should be in Louisbourg in three days’ time with a fair wind.” 


He grinned, suddenly. “We will put in to Canceau on the way Boag | 
and tell them the great news. The English got their belly full a ae 


ee Canceau.” 


ee heard about that,” Paul said, “when. was a prisoner, If the ao 
ee French had not taken Canceau I doubt whether the New Eng: = 

-Janders would be raising an expedition to crush Louisbourg.” ea 
“It’s a bold enterprise,” le Loutre conceded, “and without thes: oad 
help of the English fleet, one must admit that they are brave. We ae ' 
-must hammer the danger home to Monsieur du Chambon, I wish » | 


-that we could hammer it home to the authorities in France. We | 


-lost Port Royal to the English because of indifference at court. 7 
Indifference and greed.” He shook his head. “We must get on.” = 
He crawled amy fa! the skyline, Peng to his feer. The others n 


iar 





eo — followed. ‘Paul oa a ‘glinpse of him weeding. ahead of them o 

and thought to himself: “All that Tve heard of him is true. He 

~- should have been a soldier, not a priest. But. perhaps he has more 
-influence with the savages as a medicine man than he would have 


eas a captain, say, in the ‘King’s service, subject to orders from his 
anne. superiors. I suppose he does have to report to the Bishop of 
Quebec.” He smiled, picturing the abbé deferring to another man. 
_ “He is strange, fanatical, fascinating and repelling at the same 
time,” Paul thought. A dull wonder took him as he reviewed 


Ce what had happened since he first saw le Loutre . . his wedding, i = 


A i ; : Randy: S death. . 


San walking silently beside him, joa up. Suddenly she threw 


oo herself i in front of Paul and tried to drag him beneath a clump of a 


Spruce and fallen logs. Paul, taken by surprise, resisted her. Then 

-© jt was too late to hide. A flight of arrows hissed among them, 
falling harmless in the snow. The abbé turned, running back. 
_.. Troquois were coming through the forest behind him. They yelled 


| : w as they saw their quarry, leaping high in the air, dropping to their 
knees to loose a second flight of arrows. Bullets spat inthe snow 
_.. about Paul and struck the trees, ricocheting round his head. There 


te were three English soldiers among the Iroquois, they could be 


ee distinguished even at a distance, even dressed like the savages, ae 


e Paul looked about him for escape. Le Loutre had reached his side. 


< “Run,” he panted, “down on the rocks along the shore. Try to 


e get through to La Hève by yourself. Don’t wait for anyone, get 
o through with the news. We will hold them off here.” He raised 
oo his voice. “Scatter,” he cried to the others, and then: “ai, ai, al, ; 
oo wetlgonees : ca 
< o The Micmacs responded valiantly. Paul hesitated fae a moment. 5 ae 


| : ~ San pulled. him over the edge of the cliff, they scrambled along a 
eS the rocks to the shore. The din of the sea drowned the howling a. 
of the savages, the cliff cut off all sight of what was happening. pe 


oo _ Suddenly three ferocious, hairless skulls looked over the edge of — 





i “oe ate Paul ducked as the arrows whistled again, falling into the sea. ae = Oe 


ee He scrambled faster, perfectly sure that all was lost. 





-More yells, more arrows, this time one caught San i in the thigh. a 


She pulled it out. with a vicious jerk, stopping for a moment to 
e squeeze. the. 7 place, with. her hands, and oe it oe Paul, a 


Tak 


- an g her, fenembeced that ‘he ie rogues ased i poisoned ar arrows. “ 


j Suddenly there was a silence behind them, the heads dinopearedy 3 Q 


even the distant yelling died away. A terrible panic descended on 
Paul. He was convinced that the Iroquois, having seized the others - 
-were coming down by another trail to catch him and San. She was 
running still. He caught up with her, put his arm about her 


clumsily, they scrambled wildly on, panting and sobbing as they oe 


ran. The rocks grew worse. They had to separate and then to 
= crawl. San dashed into the icy water, striking out for a point p 


-< ahead of her. Paul followed, all that he had seen and heard of 


fiendish torture at the hands of the Iroquois forming pictares one ; n 
| after another f in his mind. | | 





7 
CHAPTER XXIL 


. ARKNESS fell quickly, covering the land. One by one 
} the brilliant stars came out above the sea. A faint glow , 





hills, Paul and San crouching behind a rock, felt the darkness roll 


up around them with relief. They had swum in the icy, numbing 


aA eae water, they had run with their clothes freezing upon them, over — 


one rocks, over stretches of blessed sand, until they could run nomore. 


ene $ ‘They had crawled behind this rock, out of the way of the wind, 
Ge - | < out of sight. The sudden squawk of a sea gull overhead made them 
_ start and tremble, then laugh with relief. 


They clung together, trying to keep warm. San’s bresching 


È 2 Oe became labored, now and then she moved restlessly, once she 
a ea ae stifled a ‘moan, Paul knew that she was in pain. Her thigh was 
ee swelling, the freezing water and the cold wind did not help the 


inflammation, it was spreading fast. San pressed close to him for 


ee if _ comfort, her eyes, dark and appealing, were lifted to his, infinite — i 
-trust shone out of them. Paul responded to this appeal. He bent 


i oo. OVER her magnificent body, attempting to comfort, to soothe, to. 

reassure. ‘They were so. lost in each other, so set apart from the 

est of the world, in their preoccupation, pain and discomfort, =” 
that the darkness | came upon them unaware. San’s face grew in- =€ — 


oe _ distinct. Paul stared, he raised his head, both began to shiver; with 





oe ae the darkness came the cold. They would be frozen if they stayed ee 
voces o there any longer. It was agony to move. San sank down twice 

OE, before Paul got her to her feet. The sweat was pouring down 220) 
ae on) her face. He led her from the rock to the ee” beach, eee hae ere 


lor 


from the landward side predicted a rising moon over the | a 











ee ge PERI at 





Soe, lost thelt aoa hoa scranbling down the cliff, ha mocani o 
-= feet sank into the wet sand, the tide had come and gone since they a 
were behind their rock and the beach was wet. i Ee 
a The moon rose from behind the hills, the | sea became white’ aoo 
f foam and phosphorescence - against black. San staggered and a 
swayed. Her leg was swollen twice its size, she had no feeling in 
her foot, but she went on. Paul felt a rush of sympathy toward os 
her. “These savages have courage” he thought. The shadow ofa 
_ possessive pride hovered about him for a moment, he felt for the 0.) 
first time that perhaps she was his wife, not a flesh and blood 
fantasy embraced in wigwams and forgotten, but a person like 00 
himself, with as much individual existence. He began to. wonder. 0) 
_ why she had married him. Was she coerced by the abbé as he 
was? Was Paul unreal and vague to her so that the whole thing 
"seemed unimportant, or—he looked at her in the moonlight, E 
startled—could i it be that she really loved him? ee 7 


‘She put out her hand, reaching for his. 


“I -cannot walk,” she said, like a tired child. She leaned heavily’ _ | 
on him and took a few steps more, then she stopped and turned a, 
-her face to him. © eN, 


= “You go on,” she said, ‘ ‘and leave me here.” 


He shook his head. She was smiling at him. In the soft light a all f ce | mS 
traces of her savage ancestry seemed to disappear. Her hair was — 
- tousled out of its sleek, straight braids. Her eyes were flushed 
-~ with fever, she looked like any tired French child, like Marie his 

Zz _ sister, or Margaret who had loved him—this child. loved him o 
too, he knew what an exciting body she had beneath that buck- ` : ae 
z Pie an skin dress. She was his and- he would not leave her. There were: ek e 

a fast the two of them, he would see her through. oe 
[oe re stooped to take her arms about his neck and hoisted her ba aoe 
-o his back. She was light. He could feel her swollen leg burning aged 
a through the damp leggings. Her cheek was burning too. Shee y 
ao pressed i it against his, murmuring things, intimate little things, into Cree 

his ear. He carried her step by weary step along the beach inthe — 
ae moonlight. The shore was sandy here, broken up by rocks, Pute r 

m a the tide was going out and he could skirt round these. His feet m : 
bee sank deeply into the sand, it was an. effort to pull them out. He o 
a concentrated Seriy on counting, arag down his is feet o 

toward La Hève. o 


ECES 





= CHAPTER XXIII 


La cE aenn TEEN, 


a: 3 HEVE was R The group of stout little aie houses | 
_ |} huddled together for protection. No light showed in anyo 
oode window. Empty lanterns creaked over the doorways, swing- 
ee ing in the moonlight. The harbor was spacious, sheltered from _ 
ocean storms by a promonotory, a group of islands, and, its own _ 










narrow mouth. A river ran into the far end. A number of vessels eo 







and there a gleam of light showed where an officer kept his watch. 
Paul, staggering toward the house nearest him, had no eyes for 
i the beauty of the scene. He did not watch the waning moon give 
ee ~ place to the first rays of dawn, or the sun rise slowly from the 
-~ sea, He was exhausted, his feet were bleeding, San hung from his 
Oe back a dead weight. He had put her down and picked her up a _ 

ae -hundred times that night, with stealthy noises behind him filling J 


were anchored together, ranging from barques to sloops. Here = 


oe -his ears. His numbed mind obeyed one order, held one pr eoecupa: a ae 


ae Hon 00 go on until he could reach La Hève. ; 
“Now he had reached it, he stood in a daze. Then, sliding San E 
eda st < from his shoulders and suspporting her i in his arms, he scratched 


e : on the door of the house. No answer. There was a a knocker of me 


-o cautiously. o 

cg. Who's. that?” 7 - Sg es 

oo a | > l “The Iroquois are out. They have attacked us. Let n me in.’ 
n a “The Iroquois!” ae ae 





- twisted iron. He smote mpon t that. ‘Shutters above him opened ee 


oo oe : Tostantly m more e shutters 5 opened, siege heads of al TS So | 





a 
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2 appeared. A bearded man E vib a a very red o leaned « out t and z - | 
blew ona hunting horn, a long mournful | blast. | 


- “Hasten,” said Paul, “let us in.’ 


= The door was unbolted. A group of women with cables in : 
their: hands appeared. ay were shouldered aside © by: the red- 


- faced man. 


“How far away? ” he aked. 


“Not many leagues; if they trailed us on must t be at hand? Pe 
-The man stepped into the street, raised his musket and fred Eo 
into the air. He ran along the row of houses Ranging '® on ext ee 
_ shutters. | | 
“Alarm! Alarm! Iroquois!” ee 
Lights appeared, heads followed, ion were closed ‘and: oo 

barred. Men and boys tumbled sleepily up and ran to their stations, 
Peepholes were uncovered, gun muzzles thrust through them ie i 
_ fires were kindled, oil was set to boil. oa 
Meanwhile the women in the first house were attending t to Sin, oo 

~- clucking over her swollen leg—it was discolored and horrible to 
= Jookat. She had fever—cursed Iroquois with their poisoned darts eel 
_ —ciel, what a country for a woman, even a savage woman! | 

| They were curious and arch; they waited for him to. explain, 
while they bandaged and fussed. One of them brought hima drink 
of hot rum. It went to his stomach and warmed him for the fe. ae 


time. It loosened his tongue. 


‘The red-faced man had come ‘back from his rounds with: wo y 

o 5 more men, they brought their guns and axes, crowding about Pau, | 
= questioning him. How many Tounis Where? When? Were o) 
= there any English too? o 
-Paul answered the questions gravely, warmed. by: ‘his: drink. a 
When he spoke of le Loutre they all crossed themselves in deepest See 
_ respect. The abbé was a wonderful man. He had been with them 
- only the other day for the marriage of Pépé le Brun. And now 

© he was taken? Did Paul see him taken? No? Ah, then he would 
give those devils the slip as he had done over and over again. Theo 
-abbé was as slippery as an eel, or an Iroquois. He would be al 
tight, never fear. Grandmère began a Rosary for him, all the 

coe same. Two. little girls huddled at her knees, gravely poked thes 23 
‘ee ut beads 7 helping. to SES count. The men Stood to their Pose Te 


Tosh 





be a savages come, a Zad he. a ready Méanwhile Panl ud 2 | 
o done enough i in bringing the warning, he: and his woman could oe 
~ Beste | 


- The women tended San ahe had fallen into a a e Paul 


a Taas led away to get back his strength until he was needed. They 


would call him then. The main thing about an Iroquois attack was 


-~ not to be taken unaware. La Heve was awake and ready thanks 


ie > to Paul. 


-© “You do not know what it means to be in a French village 


again,” Paul said to the child entrusted with him. He babbled 


more, about his flight through the woods, his marriage, about 


i - Louisbourg, and the need for haste, about San dying of a poisoned 
r To, p child—and she was his wife. Then he fell asleep.: 





a isi A oo 


Si Se tas a 
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CHAPTER XXIV 





_ The house where Paul had taken refuge belonged toa fisher- a 


man, like the others. Pierre le Jeune and his wife Marie. It was 


the usual two-roomed house with an attic above. The outside door 


` led into a large kitchen which was also the family living rooms 9. 
_ A great square bed stood out from the wall ornamented with 
rustic carving and covered with a patchwork quilt. A swarm of = 
children slept in it. There was a long pine table, a bench and two. 4 
rush chairs. The fireplace took up an entire wall, huge logs burned = 
in it and the house was warm; clay and moss plastered the cracks, ae 
and the door to the second room was kept open so that it too = 
~ caught the heat. The attic, used for a storeroom and in summer ee 

_ for an extra bedroom, was too cold to sleep in now. San lay in : 
the bedroom which was a dormitory for three generations, Paul oe 
was given a shakedown in the kitchen with the children. — > 
= AS soon as he was awake and had seen for himself that San, ied 
es sunk into a heavy sleep, was well cared for, the men of the village 

l gathered to hear his story. Martin le Jeune, Pierre’ S brother, 2) 

of the men who had come with his gun the night before to defend 
i the le Jeune property, put shrewd questions. They were all ex- a 
cited at the news of the proposed | attack on Louisbourg, though 
oo ‘some of them thought it must have been abandoned as impossible. 
oe Jacques Provot. thought it must be a bluff. What did the abbé 
think of it? He was no fool. ‘When he had dealt with the Iroquois os a 
o Jand, nobody seemed to doubt that he would deal with them s 


Eak 


HE Iroquois did not attack. Slowly the little village re oS : 
sumed its daily business of getting a living from the sea. we 

















ae :  pdeqniately he a. return to bin mission at = Shubeaacadie. Then n 
they would hear from him and know what to do. Paul pointed : 
we oor out the danger of waiting and said that the abbé had urged him 
to carry the news as swiftly as possible to the Governor of Louis- 
~o bourg. He would hire a boat and go on at once. There must be 
-one among all the vessels in the harbor ready to sail for Louis- 
~- bourg. He pulled on his moccasins, tied them with a leather thong, P 
© tightened his scarf about his waist, and went out, followed by 
five of the children, to look at the craft anchored in the harbor. 
Most of them were fishing sloops, some were being repaired, two 
a oF the. larger boats lacked sail, and were being overhauled. But 
OAE there was a brig that caught Paul’s eye at once. He had himself 
a rowed out to her. a 
he “The: brig Vendange was not a to sail for Te weeks. She | 
"was awaiting a double cargo, of pelts from the Abnaki, and am- 
munition from Quebec. The owner of the vessel laughed when — 
© — Paul suggested that he should run him to Tou oug before the 
¿oo = Cargoes came. eet 
“And have the cargoes seized by another vessel?” he asked. s 
aoe My winter’s livelihood? To love c one’s king is one thing, Mon- oly ae 
<< sieur, to go hungry, another.” E 
cooo o “Lagree with you,” Paul said. “I will pay for my passage, and 
ia trust to the Governor to reimburse me. I will pay a good price, 
and with a fair wind you should get back in time to > handle the 
panobo cargoes as well. Then what do you lose?” 
Ceo Os Ehe" Captain stared at him, his shrewd eyes took in ‘Pauls Bak 
a shabby clothing, his unkempt hair, his general air of poverty and T i 
a persecution. He shrugged. Paul took out the purse he had stolen 
eae and set it before him. He said nothing, but he began to take a few 
a Oe the pieces out and ring them carelessly upon the table. The o4 
Captain’ s e bulged, he pee up one of the ‘care and exam- : 
n na it. Ai 
Den “English gold, ” he šia a oen. on 
oe Paul agreed. There wasa eller. while the Captain did s some z o 
o obvious thinking. Then he began to bargain. Paul was cheated, o 
o and. he knew it, but he did not greatly c care. His chief preoccupa- ee 
a maon: ‘was to get to Louisbourg. After a show of hesitation he e 
sccepred y the terms. The: ee Brew more and more e cheerful oe 
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eas s sovereigns and half. sovereigns rang ¢ on i the table before. him. He fore’ 
swept them into a leather bag and declared himself and the 
w Vendange ready to make the next tide. Paul went back to the 
-Je Jeunes in the Captain’s long | boat. He ran into the kitchen and oe 


called to Marie le Jeune: | n 
“You must get the Indian gitmy wife—teady a at once. We | 


al in less than an hour.” 


“Seigneur Dieu!” said the woman, her kind face distorted in 


; horror,” she cannot move, she will die if you attempt it. The — 2 os 
| poor child, ” she glared at Paul, “may be nothing but a savage, but eg 
she is a woman like myself, and if you could see her leg, three | 


times the size of itself, perps from the poison, and she has fever a 
too” ee 
“We could í carry her to the brig,” Paul began, “she could have’ eo 


"No, no, it isn’t possible,” Marie said decidedly. “I shall never 


-agree to it. She will die if she is moved. Perhaps you want to kill , i 
her, you men are all alike.” es 


- Paul hesitated. 
“I will see what she says.” 


“You will do nothing of the sort. She ae want to go. with ee 


you. Poor soul, she is in love.” 


_ Perhaps she was right, Paul reflected. To travel with a lek k i 
woman would complicate matters quite a lot. San might be better EE i 


-off where she was, she could follow him as soon as she was well. 
Pierre le Jeune came in at that moment and Paul turned to him. ei] 
“If I leave you some money, will you look after my wife?” PERE 
The le Jeunes answered in chorus that nothing would please eae 


as them more. He must go on his way unhampered by worry about =. 
Fae her, she would be all right, the Indian women were strong— : oo 
_ Marie le Jeune snorted and tossed her head: “Just like a man)? oo 
Their faces brightened as Paul counted out a little heap ofo 
i sovereigns. Over and over again they assured him that they would -o 
poet take good care of his wife. ‘One of the children came running Iie 
to say that the “Vendange” was getting ready to weigh anchor. 
oe Captain Mercier sent word would the Monsieur who had engaged 4 
=- passage with him be sure not to make him lose the tide? The > 
as) longhoar was waiting. a nodded. He went to the door oF of the: Age 


toot 

















Ae eon room whisk was half ‘open, and peered i in. Si was ssil o 


bet asleep, moaning feverishly, turning from side to side. Marie 


a bustled to the bed. She laid her cool hands on the burning fore- : 


oe SE : = head. Paul bent over. her. ‘San’ S eyes opened for a moment, | 
A o she smiled at him and went to sleep again. 


“Do not trouble her,” Marie whispered, ‘poor soul. 

-Paul nodded. He kissed San on the forehead, raced her hands, 
roving restlessly over the blankets, and went out. Marie came out 
after ‘him. “You must have some wine,” she said, more kindly 


ne < disposed to him now. She brought out a small wooden keg and 
poured out a tankard full. They all drank from it, passing it 
around even among the children. ‘Then Paul set out for the harbor, 








followed by a collection of le Jeunes shouting S luck and 
gooby:: 
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CHAPTER XXV 


“HE Vendange went out with the tide and picked up a mod- : 
- erate breeze off the Cape. She tacked between three islands, 
heading out to sea. Paul stood in the waist near the mainmast 





watching the spray break over the bow. He was jubilant to beat d 
sea again with such a strong deck under him, heading for home. eg ee 
_ From time to time he left his place and roamed forward out of oa 
_ the way of the crew at their various duties. Some of them looked = 
~ surly, annoyed that their time on shore should be curtailed, others, 
like himself, were grinning with the pure joy of finding themselves 
in their natural element. Paul watched them set the course north- asi 


-east by east and sheet home topgallant sails and run up outer jib. >o 


ahe Vendange heeled over and plunged forward, all sails set, oo 
-drawing away at a good five knots. She was shipping enough 


water to make it uncomfortable on deck. Paul went below. 


-He found the second mate unrolling a chart. He was a sturdy ; fe i 
_ young fellow with a beard and a pigtail instead of a wig. Hec ie 
_ smiled as Paul came in and made way for him with respect. Paul 


-looked at the chart and struck up conversation. They talked of ° _ E 


ofthe attack on Canceau. The second mate had taken part. in this, = el 
and had come away with some loot, in particular a very fine es 


ae flageolet. He offered to show it to Paul, whose eyes lit up with ee 
interest. It was a long time since he had got. his hands on a musical = 4 


instrument or discussed music with anyone. He followed the EEE 


oe second mate to the cabin which he learned he was to share with : 
> him. n. They sa sat on a a chest together examining the flute. I Ir was sof- a 


Hitri 





; : : : Bae with p golden stops and à curiously carved. Paul thought t 
tes hoe a fortune. | i 
“Whom did you loot it from?” he asked enviously 


The mate shrugged. 


a T was in the Governor’s kouse. 4 “he said, “rucked away ina žo 
corner, covered with dust. Nobody had seen it. The rest of the 

i Ss house was beginning to burn, I Poe it off the wall and here 
ae 


Paul turned it over. He set it to his lips and began to play. The 


= tone was mellow and sweet, it delighted him. He began to Poy | 
-the old songs: “A la claire Fontaine” and “Petit Oiseau j ie t écoute.” | 
P The second officer listened greedily. | 


‘Do you know this?” he asked. tect 
‘He played a plaintive air with a seductive lilt to it. Paul Kook 


ae his head. Before he could ask what i it was, the door opened and a 
ae sailor came in. He doffed his woolen cap and said: | 


“Monsieur, the Captain wants to see you.” 


- Paul rose and followed him out of the cabin. The second a yar 


ee himself into his hammock and went to sleep. He had the | 


a night watches ahead of him. Ba 
oem os. Daal stepped along the passageway to the Captain’s quarters. ae 
<o- He found a spacious cabin for the size of the brig, with panel 

© o o work and polished wood. The walls were covered with guns and 
-= pistols. The room was an extra armory, a safeguard against attack 
or mutiny. There was a berth in one corner, a table in another, | 
ee o e Wardrobe with a surprising amount of clothes hanging i in it, for 








eee all to see, and: a row of buckled shoes. Three wigs were nailed to. o 


-e the wall with hats upop them. The Captain, clearly, was a man 


= ee -prepared for any emergency. He poured out a drink i in a pewter | EES 


eS mug as Paul « came in, and handed it it to him with a toast: oa 


oe “Bon voyage.” 
-Paul lifted the: mug. 


a ae = - “Santé; ” he said. eee a ae ey ad — 
-The Captain eyed hin sistency, Paul did r not like the ee ee 





o o © pression in his eyes. He felt the bag of gold tied to his waist grow 
ee ae heavier, the array of vicious-looking weapons on the walls assume = 
_. a sinister menace. What was to prevent this man from robbing o 
: Jae Paul and 1 tieging | him overboard? Patriotism? Perhaps. | He would 




















oo sathier depend. upon his own 1 good 1 nerve. ‘He pushed: his ‘hake K 
back from the table, letting his right hand: stray toward his pocket | 

as though he had a pistol there. Let the Captain think SO anyway, ae 
at could do no harm and at the first possible opportunity ic would = 
be true. He took his leave as soon as he could, and the Captain let a 
him go rather as a cat might watch the passage of a distant rat. 


“Phew!” said Paul. He went on deck to clear his head. A strong 
wind had sprung up. The sails were straining, a confused noise 


of whistling, whining, creaking and splashing blew about his ears. ee 
He looked up, the sky was stormy, streaked with mare ’s-tails. 
The Vendange was designed for bad weather, she was seaworthy, 


she could take care of herself, and so could Paul. He had grown 


up in a hard school. He grinned, looking back at the Captain’s 


cabin. Let the heavy weather come! They would make harbor 


PEM the “Vendange” and he. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 





~ N THE last day of February, 1745, the! town of Lonis- 
| bourg presented a forbidding appearance. A bleak wind 
oN swept the harbor, rocking the boats at anchorage there, _ 
beating against the shuttered doors and windows of the houses _ 
- along the embankment. Across the town on the other side the 





_ Atlantic crashed and roared. It was no day to be out. The fisher- oe 
men having seen to their boats returned to their homes, thankful eee 
to have a good fireside, a hot stew and an excuse for doing noth- 
ing. Even at this early hour the tavern was full of roistering fe 


a sailors and soldiers. A few women clutching shawls around their 


- heads ventured forth to do the marketing. They had the streets to = 
-themselves as they hurried, heads down against the wind, except =i: 
-for the scavenger pigs rooting in doorways and alleys. Marie de ao 
n Morpain meeting one of these withdrew into a doorway. The oe o 
oe ferocious-looking. sow, sniffed at her feet, hesitated, apparently re 


<- unable to decide whether the deerskin moccasins she was wearing 


` would be worth attacking her for. Marie sħooed in a rather trem- 


_ bling voice, the pig snorted and passed on. A boy of twelve run- 


ning along the street in the opposite direction, called out some 
_ friendly insult. Marie called back, beckoning to him vigorously: bas 


The boy good-naturedly stopped and came across to her. 


“Where have you been?” she asked. “I looked everywhere for 3 : 


iyon Tomas, and now you can come with 1 me and help: me any: 
e this. a nee 


: ‘She placed. a linge wicker] basket over his: arm “anid” gave hie ’ 
Pe push. He mar a cheerful grimace ; and r ran anag beside her r kick- -o 


Ta 





a , a at ode and i atid: icicles. The market -o came Gato": ei 
a sight, Marie quickened her step, it was the day the Indians 


ae - brought frozen meats, fish and other things to town. Marie hoped 


SS to find the ingredients for a mess of eels, and perhaps a cut of = l 


> bear or venison. It is not every day that one prepares one’s wed- | 
-ding feast. Weddings did not usually happen in the winter when 


_ things were inconvenient. She sighed and her thoughts wandered 
a little from the matter of food. Tomas startled her with a shout. 


oe ‘He had run ahead of her to a point where he could see the en- 
trance of the harbor. 


YES ` 


“The Vendange i is coming in! The Vendange i is coming in! 


ee “Nonsense!” Marie said rather oa “she is not t due foran- o 
-other month. 


re ONES coming i in, she’s coming in,” Tomas sang. 

- Marie took her place beside him. > 

“Why so she is,” she said surprised. 

- Tomas put the basket down in the middle of the road a was 


ke off before she could stop him, to see the docking of the brig. 


a noe Marie with a smile and a sigh picked up the basket an hastened s 


o her steps. She was curious too, but the dreadful shadow of the y 
= Wedding feast loomed over her. She thought of all the other 


B preparations there would have to be, and sighed again. There was __ z 


> -no one to advise her or to care. She thought of her father whose 
~- fate was a mystery. He had sailed out of Louisbourg and had 

©- never come back. He had taken his eldest son with him, leaving E 

Marie to stand by her mother, and when she died to make a home — 








oes and a living for four younger children. Well, she had managed e 
-it somehow, she had kept them all alive at least, and now the worst 


EEE of the struggle ‘was over, there would be a man to help. Her 





thoughts came back to the wedding itself. ‘Things must be done 

oe o decently, Perhaps. she had better ect both eels and ‘bear, andi > 
o i plenty of brandy. Monsieur Mercier was a heavy drinker. Strange 
Oger a Bhat Bis brother’s brig should be coming in out of her time. The — 
eS -Merciers were as regular as clocks. It must be something yery 
Co o o umngual: She Fond see what it was when she could get to the o 
~oa o wharf, ae To 
E EG Tomas was there nests a a revid of other children whe eee. 
ce oo o had seen the brig’s sails. Any vessel that entered the harbor was — 
OS ome event. Doors ops slong! the a women came out t wrapped ~ 
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a in i thei shawls, a | group of lounging men sa appeared Foin nowhere ne 











in particular watching the brig round to with critical eyes. The 
wind tore at the sails even as they were being furled. When the © 


-anchor splashed overboard the spray that it sent up was carried 
into the watchers’ faces. The men kept up a strict and silent ob- 


-servation of all that was taking place, slapping their arms across 
their chests, stamping their feet; they saw the longboat lowered, 
two cases carried down and stowed away, they saw the first and 
second officers and the contremaitre at their places on the deck, 
the stage set, in fact, for the Captain to come ashore. The mystery — 

of the brig’s arrival before her time and without her cargo, for | 


-she was riding high, as any child could see, was partially solved  — : 


when a stranger appeared and took his seat to be rowed ashore. 
The Captain arrived at last and climbed over the side. The long- 3 


> - boat pulled for shore, 





Marie came round the corner Me her house and set ce Baket : 


-© down inside the doorway. She could see the brig from the kitchen 
ke window but she preferred to go out and watch it close at hand. 


Ever since she was a child the comings and goings of vessels in _ E 


the harbor of Lon nour had filled her with strange excitement ce 


| ketch, La Belle Louie. that he was looking for, or whërher the 


-general sense of freedom and adventure, of contact with the larger ha 
world that occupied her daydreams, found its best expression in 
the hoisting of a sail. She only knew that there was scarcely an — 


2 hour of the day when she did not snatch a moment by the kitchen 


window or run out upon the quays. She would miss this house by = 


4 the water's edge when she was married to Monsieur Mercier. Her- : 


= face clouded for a moment, then cleared again at the picture : 








i 7 before her. The longboat was landing its occupants, among them 
a dark young man with a strangely familiar face. Marie could not =| 


; place him at all. She was certain that she had seen him somewhere, EE 


~or someone like him. She stared as he passed her, noting every- — | 


z thing, the burning eyes, the gaunt face, the shabby clothes—it was eTA 


| : a strange passenger for Captain Mercier to abandon cargo for and : 3 | 
_ make a special voyage. They disappeared up the street together = 


ue toward the Governor’s quarters. ‘The stranger stopped now and -o 
oo then and looked about him as though he were in a trance. 3 


“Well” ‘thought | Marie : as she ‘went back t to her eels. o 
D [109 J 

















CHAPTER XXVII 





colored by all his childhood values, wavered as he looked at the 


-= real Louisbourg and disappeared. There was left a fortified town 
of about a hundred buildings with stone walls, a stone fortress a 
-and some stone houses. | E 

-= They landed by the first wharf instead of by the third one Eea 

a “nearest the Epron du Bastion Dauphin which would have taken 

<- him home. He would hasten there presently, but first he must go 

ees to. the Governor, pay his respects and deliver the warning. Cap- 

tain Mercier was rather obviously going with him out of curiosity — 

eee and pique. Paul smiled, he had not only kept his English gold but = 
had added to it, beating the Captain at trente-et-un. He had not 
been batted about from pillar to post as an underdog without. | 

Ann learning something. He had waited on the Captain’s sort before. 

He waved to the second officer, with whom he had made _ | 
-o friends left on board to keep watch, staring hungrily at his home, eo 

© which he could see from the deck, then he brushed his way 

- < through a ‘cloud. of children. gaping about his knees. He made... 
for a short cut, mechanically. Captain Mercier shot an astonished eee 
ee glance at him; they walked on in silence. — . oe 

Paul was thinking: “Well here I am at last! Poor Randy, I wish a 
en ate i could have been with me. Home!” | E 

Pictures of the bitter a behind him n surged into his mind. SENA 


uel: 


oF A AUL r; walking up the streets of  Loiisbous laced al oe 
a ” him, eager, bewildered, amused. The town looked familiar in | 

ooo A every ‘detail, but the houses seemed to have shrunk, the streets 

et darrowed, the quays flattened out. The dream city of his memory, 





ees His youth: had been taken from ‘hina, À 








of himself had endured to bring him, safely through. He bad 


his spirit hated, hat enough fe 


shouldered a burden beyond his years, becoming a man overnight 7 


before he had lost his first teeth. And now he was home. There 
was the Recollet convent where he made his First Communion, _ 
there was the bakery which sold such good brioches, there was 
e Jacqueline Benoit’s house, her mother gave him his first pair of 

moccasins. Other forgotten incidents surged to meet him from 
every stone. He walked on quickly, shaken with excitement and 
regret. 
He crossed the courtyard to the Governor’s quarters in a dream, o 


and found himself admitted to an anteroom with Captain Mercier, 


to await their turn. A young officer came in to apologize and- 
“keep them company. The Governor, he said, was busy with dis- 
patches from Quebec, and would see them presently. He flung his 


three-cornered hat on the table, drew up a bench and sat down i | 
with them, eyeing Paul until he became aware of the shabbiness 


_ of his clothes and his general air of misery. He did not care, let 


the two mien look at him and sneer, the Governor would listen — 
-to what he had to say. He leaned back and crossed his legs come. wo 


o y returning look for look. 


5 The young officer, whose name when he tardily presented bin- | j e 
self to Paul, turned out to be Nicolas Chauvert, began to tell the _ | 


| Captain all the local gossip. Paul was intrigued, but he tried not to. : 


show it. Some of the names were familiar, some he had never 
heard before. The Captain’s brother, he gathered, was about tobe = 
married, and the girl was a good-looking little piece without a = 


ah E dowry. Monsieur Mercier, the- young officer intimated, could D q 


afford to pay for his fancies, but most men would boggle ata. 


_. brood of brothers and sisters. The girl did not seem to realize her oa 
good fortune, either, she had kept him dangling a year or two, but | 


| -= now the date was set, and Captain Mercier no doubt had come = ! 
home for the wedding. The Captain. started to shake his head, = 


then he thought better of it. It was news to him that his brothers 
ny wedding. date was set, but there ‘was no sense in giving. t the mes oe 
“ee Seon to strangers. The door opened. A sentry saluted. a 


“The Governor will see you now,” he said. 


Paul rose to his feet, without haste and without effort he man- -7 ve 


tak 





a aged to 1 precede both. officers and’ nach thie Goren first. The A = 


-room into which he was ushered was spacious and comfortable. 


a : He had been there before as a small ‘Bey, peeping in when it was o as 


| his head hadi not reached to it t then. He smiled, dorad his hat and 
bowed ceremoniously. | | | 
_ “Monsieur du Chambon; Paul de ‘Morpain, at your service, Sir.” 


< The Governor rose and bowed. He turned a vague eye on Paul, _ 


his right hand shuffled some papers in front of him, he was obvi- 
ously preoccupied and at a loss to understand the reason for this 

_ shabby young man’s audience. Paul came to the point at once. 
-o “Tam an escaped prisoner of war from Boston,” he said, “a great 
ka expedition i is being prepared against Louisbourg... .” — 

“Your credentials, Monsieur?” the Governor inquired. oa 
- “Credentials?” Paul stared, taken aback. So that was the sort of 


man the Governor was. How pitiable! He recovered himself. 


“My news is of more value to you than my credentials, Sir,” 
| he said. “However, the Abbé le Loutre will vouch for me, and 


=- Lamalso known in this town. I came from here.” ° Pe ag 
er “Monsieur de Morpain? 2? The Governor asked. “Are you ree E 
—  Jated to the privateer Pierre de Morpain?” 


“He is my uncle,” Paul said impatiently. “What does it i 


=o who I am? Louisbourg is in danger, on the eve of an attack, You 
ae must muster all your resources for the defense at once.’ 


The Governor said nothing for awhile, then he raised his e eyes L 


ieii and looked at Paul. 


i “We must not believe every wild rumor we ka Monsen ‘de 7 


Se re Morpain,” he said pleasantly. “I am glad you have returned to 
< Louisbourg, it is a pleasure to extend an official welcome to you, 


: Tater perhaps, : if there is confirmation of your story... .” 
2 “But: you ] have not heard my story yet!” Paul cried. 
~ Tt was no use, the Governor had risen, he was. looking past Paul 


ae toward Captain Mercier, bowing in the doorway. Paul tock a >: ee 


toward him and opened his mouth to speak. | ae 
“Tush: said. the Governor, “New England ai pever dace: to 


-a attack. Louisbourg. Any child knows that. Put such notions out of _ ae 


: et head. Monsieur Chauvert, show Monsieur de Morpain out.” oe 
The young: officer saluted. Over his shoulder Paul saw "the o 





Tar i 











| “Governor zik at f Captain Mercier. The Captain winked tack. ee 
then both men tapped their foreheads and laughed. Paul felt the 
_ blood mount in his face, he choked with rage at this stupidity, | but 
-there was nothing that he could do. He had blundered the inter- 
view. He had said “you must” to the Governor and roused his 
antagonism. A more experienced man would have gone about 


things differently. Now, if he persisted, he would be thrown into 
jail or run out of town. He must submit for the moment and find 
another way. He must try again. But the Governor was a fool. 

“Tf it weren’t that I love the place,” he muttered, “I would let 


you all be taken by the New Englanders and rot oe a 


help.” 


personal things of his own to attend to now. 
“Silly: old suet-face! ” he growled. 


Lar} 


He pushed past the officer and ran down the steps. He had 





Wee 


CHAPTER XXVIII > 


- down, not a trace of it remained. Paul, wandering discon- _ 
fk solately through the rubble, came on part of the kitchen _ 
oe floor. ‘The bricks were familiar, he recognized particular stones, 

-= worn in particular places. He shut his eyes, trying to recall the 





o -scene he had kept so long in his mind. Here maman sat, here | 
père, here he sat himself while Marie and the other children set 





ae the table. He opened his eyes; there, buried beneath melting snow, 
mud and debris of all sorts was home. He turned away, walking —/ 
aimlessly toward the harborside. He must find news of the family 


oh oh from somebody, but from whom? Puzzling over this, he began to 
walk along the quay, passing the first wharf, avoiding the little | 
 ditch—it was still there—by jumping over it as he had. always 





done. Nothing was changed here, his eye went over the waters m 


: ne a of the harbor looking at the Royal Battery with the old pride. Jee 
a could rake the harbor, with the Island Battery to answer it. Let 


7 T < the New Englanders come. His mind went back to the Governor _ ; : 
ee _ impatiently. There was that to be attended to, but first his owa. 
~~ concerns. He passed the citadel on his right, looking up at it 


Poo ae _ thoughtfully. The walls were stout enough, but were the men? — 
_ Ahead of him Paul could see a group of children clamoring -e 





o c another man. It was the second officer. Paul made for hmo 


“Monsieur Godet,” he said, “ “you are the very man I want.” 
Godet stopped in his tracks good-naturedly. a a 
l T o tell = before Panl, said, “that t Louisbourg i is s my n 


nah 


, HE de Morpains Hones near r the Bastion Dauphin was spaid. roe r, 


Lgcpateeneieets Sonnets ts ty Sse tek a eee a et E E ae tee le 





“Goda looked ana “I don’ t remember E you” he began. 
_ Paul waved this asides: ooo = 
“I did not want to tell anyone, 0 or to core news of my family tt = 


-is a moment I have kept in my heart for years, the moment when. 
should step through the door and see them all sitting there, and 
say: ‘Paul is here!’ But something has happened, the house is , 
pulled down, there is nothing left.” He caught at his friend’s arm. 

= “You must help me to find them. You live here, - you must know ee 


where they have gone.” . 
Godet stood considering. “De Morpain?” he ad “Pierre de: . 


_ Morpain the privateer comes into this port occasionally. I never — 
heard of another de Morpain here, Oh, yes, he has some nephews oe 
and nieces who are orphans.” | Cee 


| “Orphans!” | A, 
“They live in one of the Gshermen’ s cottages, opposite the 


= wharf where we landed. Oh, and I believe one of them is marry- 
-ing the Captain’s brother.” He started to say something else, but — | 
- stopped himself. Paul could guess the sort of thing it was, with a 
the conversation at the fort still ringing in his ears. : 


_ “Do you know where this cottage is?” he asked quietly. 


 Godét said yes, and turned to go back. They walked past the ond 
‘second wharf, along the quay until they came to a little open place © oe 
= with several houses forming half a square. There was a corner = 
_ cottage with a steep roof. The end wall had one window looking = 
_ toward the harbor, the front wall had a door and a window looking = 
= toward the harbor too, in the other direction. The house was half = 
_ clay and half stone, It looked RY oo and l porey- eee 
o a | o 
-eo “I think i its there” ” Godet ad °. iy a Ses 
oo Paul stepped toward the door, his heart beatiag a a variety a os 
-o oÉ emotions. He scratched on the paneling, scratched louder, then a 
banged. It was opened indignantly by a girl of twelve. gee oes 
“What do you want?” she asked peligerentiy, “it i is rude en B 
make such a noise at people’s houses.” T 


- She looked as though she might shut the donr i in his face: 


os “Mademoiselle de Morpain>” Paul asked, baring his head: His i J : 
ia. heart ‘was pounding with loud unnatural thumps. He. ady o oe 
aes dared look a the i into the amet room filled with epee y | 4 


at 

















oe “That i is my y seen,” be said, tieni over cher r shoulder: “Marie, a oo 
3 _ gentleman wishes to speak with } you.” eta 
"Phere was a movement in the room behind her. Paul took an ot 

o uncertain step forward. A figure emerged to meet him. It was a 


ae young woman dressed like a fisher girl in a voluminous skirt, an 
-< embroidered blouse anda fichu. A shawl was thrown back from 


o “her head, She had just come in. Phil caught his breath, she was 
-~ startlingly beautiful, with a beauty that did not depend so much 
© upon features, as upon a glowing, vital personality. That was 


Paul’s first impression as he took a step forward and made his 


- - best bow. Behind him he heard what sounded like a gasp and a ce : 


a “snort. Monsieur Godet was also impressed, it would seem. 


i “Messieurs?” the girl said, looking from one to the o i in- 


a quiringly. 
“ET will leave you snow,” Godet said, ae away as 
ua heugt from a fire. His cheeks were red enough too. | | 


Paul caught him by the arm. 


ek “Not at all,” he said, “you will my with us. Ma sœur, llow me 
= to present Monsieur Godet.” ° ER 
=> Sister he had said! Marie started. She half drew back: then she Yo ete, 
sprang forward and threw herself in Paul’s arms. Be 
“Paull” she cried, “it is Paul,” she made a half sweeping move- 
©oa ment behind her. “Children, Tomas, Andrée, Louise, Pierre, it is 
RAE our, brother that I have told you about, and that we have prayed 
co FOr $0 many times, our brother Paul! I knew it, I knew it,” she 
Sy recs said turning back to him, ‘ ‘something told me today on the wharf.” Re ey 
ooo o He kissed her heartily on both cheeks, laughing a little ashe = 
w da. so. The children came forward, shyly, then- freely, crowding 


e -about him excitedly. Beyond 1 Marie’s shoulder and above the chil- a 


8 ee : drer s clamor, Paul was conscious of a room full of people wait- 
ES ine: disapprovingly. Marie, still searching Paul’s face as though she. 


: 5 would find the story of the years that divided them written there os 
ee ey for: her to see, became conscious of the atmosphere in the room 
| behind her. The light went out of her reyes, the flush left her sae 


cheeks, she said in a colorless voice: | A 
PC oe — | ` “Monsieur ee T o I present my brother to you? Paul, 1 my oe tam 

ae = betrothed. PP nee i 
Paul made an elaborate leg ‘and bowed very low. Monsieur a 





alas. 





oe “Mercier aed at him coolly ae a ‘moment, hea i bowed rather ok 


_ stiffly, equally low. Marie standing : silent between them turned to 


= the other two people in the room. They were nuns, they stood 
- side by side, arms folded in their sleeves, bowing together. Their 


Ea Kpa bright little eyes missed nothing, and disapproved of all that they a 4 


i saw. Paul felt stifled suddenly, he longed to take his sister and go 
out into the cold winter street. The air would be frosty and 
clean. There would be stars later on, he thought confusedly, _ 


shining over the harbor. There would be time for Marie to become “ 


acquainted with him. They would catch up on the past, and he- 


would hear all that he wanted to hear. But no, the walls of the ao 
room closed in upon them all, he found himself staring at a carica- 
ture of Captain Mercier, coarsened in every particular, mean 


black eyes, ungenerous lips, fleshy nose and arrogant attitude. 
“Wel, ” Paul put his arm about his sister, drawing her close to 


him, “it’s just as well that I have come home,” he said. Godet HTE 


behind him cleared his throat, 


lar 





ee AFTER half an hour's stilted conversation, during which 
‘\ Paul came to hate Monsieur Mercier, instead of merely _ 
A disliking him, the nuns took their leave. Paul went with | 






he oe ‘them to the door and held it open. A blast of wind rushed in, 
_ rattling the trenchers on the shelf and setting the heavy iron stew 





pot over the fire swinging, so that it spilt some of the soup. Paul 
shut the door, and turned expectantly to Monsieur Mefcier. He — 
was lolling nonchalantly back expecting to be asked to supper, 
but the invitation did not come. Marie contrived not to be alone — 


eee with him or to look his way. What if she were to be married to _ i 
him in a few days’ time? Tonight she had her brother home and | 





; -o would be alone with him. Monsieur Mercier took the hint and = a 
took his leave. Paul accompanied him to the door ind bowed Hm ae 


oe a out, but when Godet tried to go, he demurred. a 
“oe “Your: family have done without you all this: time, , they did not “he 


eens expect: you for three more weeks, stay to supper with us, that is if os 


ao -there is any supper.’ > He"looked toward Marie. 


-= “Of course there i is,” she said indignantly, | but her anc: str yed 


aa little anxiously to the iron pot. She had planned to have a simple | 
eer - supper. Monsieur Mercier would excuse frugality, nm view of the - 


2 oe -wedding feast to come, and the nuns had not expected to stay, 
iaraa -they were not allowed to eat outside of the convent. They had | 





only come to make some arrangements with her about the chil- EATE 


n i dren. She frowned, gathering Andrée to her with a sudden hug. = = 
o “Set out an. extra Pe she said, “and must c helpi me with aa 
o thes stew?” o a 





Ae u8 a 

















Bava e ee ae a 





| “Andrés nodded: wiping eck ha o on aher ee ee 
“I will help you,” Paul said, making for the heavy pot. 
But Marie was not satisfied. After all, it is not every day that 


a brother comes home from the world of the dead, and what if oa : 
there were no other market day before the wedding feast? She > 


would make the mess of eels for supper. So Paul and Monsieur l 
Godet sat down together among the children to wait. Paul began | 


a to look about him and to take in everything for the first time. His oe 


eye went to the huge stone fireplace, with the warming pan at 


one end of it and a dye pot at the other. Half a cord of wood was 

stacked methodically in the corner. One big log burned under the a 

iron pot, carefully turned from time to time on two massive | 
-andirons. There was a spinning wheel in the opposite corner from 


the dye pot. The light from the fire flickered over a tall dresser 


with three pewter mugs—how well Paul remembered them—and | 


a silver jug. There was nothing else in the room but a rough 


refectory table and a wooden bench. A number of wooden stools 


were scattered about. Paul was sitting on one of them with 


-Pierre prisoned between his knees. The little boy looked up at him 
solemnly, his clothes were clean but patched and darned. His face o 

= was lean and wistful. The bareness of the room, the child’s expres- cs 
sion, Marie’s preoccupation, a hundred other details told the story. 
When Louise, who was ten, sat down to the spinning wheel hur- — 

| riedly as though, Monsieur Mercier : gone, there was no time to lose’ canes 

in getting on with the business of life, it put the last touch to Too A 
oc picture of bitter poverty bravely disregarded. | -o 
Supper came at last. They each had a wooden bowl and a 
ye wooden spoon. How well Paul remembered these! Marie mast oe 
<- have saved them from the old house when it was torn down. He | 
-wanted to ask about that—what had happened to it? Little Pierre 
“said grace and they all began to eat. Paul watching his sister’s face, © 

= contrasting its anxiety with the placid expressions of the children, °°) 
-their gaiety, felt a rush of protective love toward Marie. He — 
should have been there to help her all these years. When Maman 

a died—when did she die, and why? He longed to ask, but this o 
was not the time—normally he would have been there to helps oo 
_ Marie had had to manage all alone. He looked at her. She Wag s 
A. helping, Godet to coffee. He was a fiery red. Godet seemed to be e on 


a 








ae | "ast. ‘That, P Paul I phot was a = dag € since he 2 liked o 
= Godet and did not like Monsieur Mercier. He did not believe that 22> 


Marie cared for him either. She would not have been so relieved 
< to see him go. He would find that out later; meanwhile here was 
a good fire, good food and good company. Paul had come home. __ 
‘When supper was over the children cleared away the wooden - 
_ bowls and carried them into a corner to be washed and polished, 


and restored to their places of honor. Marie sat down with the two i 
men before the fire. Paul put out his hand, she took it, they sat 


thus staring into the flames. Godet not knowing what to say or d, E 
-brought out his flageolet and began to play to himself. | i 


- “Thats an dan said Paul, “did you save my violin?” 


on _ Marie shook her head. “I sold it,” she said, distressed. 


Paul looked disappointed. 
“But there’s Mother’s harp. 


a “Give me that.” _ 


Marie went to get it. The eileen who had finished their aot 


oe gathered about the fire. Godet began to play his favorite plaintive | 3 E 


oe melody. 


aes OT know ae Marie said, returning, and she began to sing: 


“Listen all, small and grown 

If you please to hear it, 

To the Passion of Jesus Christ, 
Which was sad and plaintive. na 


? f “Is hae Shat itis?” said: Paul, He seized the hip snd bézan xo to ie 


eC “accompany them, improvising chords. They slid into “At the : 


; a Clear H Fountain.” They all sang it, going heartily through the nine 
a verses, Singing, the refrain each time a little oo in n emphasis 


ha 4 have loved. you a a long time 
I shall forget yot never H. 


E E o ‘sang | it i i eyes fredi on Matie; once > she sang it | ao : : 
HE a looking at him, Paul sang smiling, watching them both. ae 


On the ramparts of the fort the sentries passed each other with ae 


coe Bip ral *Niglit had. come to Louisbourg- 





haze] 


tears. oe 
“Tt has been hard,” she said, “since 1 maman died, and before aa 





wo 


CHAPTER XXX 


raare ememr amet 


s NE by one the children finished their aa said F 
J night and went to bed in the room off the kitchen. 





bin. shut the door upon him and came back to Paul. They were 
alone together for the first time in seven years. Paul saw a girl of 


Monsieur Godet rose to take his leave. Marie curtsied to = 


fifteen, too old for her years, even in New France where women 
_ matured early, marrying at fourteen, thirteen, even twelve. In 


ae sharp contrast he remembered a child of eight trotting beside him — 


in a pinafore. The straggling mouse-colored hair had become ce 


oe chestnut curls, flecked with red and gold. The sallow, freckled _ ee 


skin looked like peach-colored silk. Only the hands remained the 
_ same, rough, strong little hands, work hardened, ugly. She held o 
_ them out. He pr asped them, patted them and let them gon a a Oat 


“There is so much, so much to hear, to tell.” 


Suddenly she began to cry a little. He watched her ‘puke | oT 
while she searched for a handkerchief. She smiled ‘through: her es 


~~ that too. The old governor l 
“Monsieur du Quesnel?” 





© “Yes, He was good to us. He allowed maman a pension. This $ : 
_ governor has taken it away.” a 
Paul's fingers tightened upon A her hand which he had recapeare hy 


_ “What did you do? How have yo ou manage a” : : 
-Marie looked at the fire. 


i ‘Spinning, weaving, maling bayberry candles, hatcheling, card- 5 ; | 


pert: 





o 5 ing, s cooking. 6 God sows Somehow. ady a: grew an 


~ beyond bounds. Monsieur Mercier became pressing. I consented 
ee to marry for the sake of a home for myself, for the children. The 
mung you saw tonight came to arrange for the children to be taken 


oe S care of for a month. He wanted that much time alone with me | | o 


before they came to us.” 


She broke of. 


Eeer “The wedding i is in two days’ time.” 


“Was,” Paul said. 


a- She looked up, bewildered. Ie 
“Was,” he repeated. “The wedding need not be in two days or = 
at all unless you desire it.” 


sleek. Marie seized the bag and dropped it out of sight beneath the ee 
ee ted table. She rose and went to the window. The shutters were open. oe 
coe She pulled them into place, dropping the heavy bars across, secur- = TRIR 





He put his hand beneath his scarf and slipped i it into his s breeches 7 
K pocket. A bag slid on the table between therm. 


or “There!” he said. “Enough gold for a careful housekeeper to 
F last for—how long would you say? Don’t look like that! It’s no 
‘worse come by than my uncle’s piracy. He loots, doesn’t he? And 


oe - _ ing them. Then she looked about her mistrustfully. 


_. “There is no one here but us and the children,” Paul said, “and | 


ee hy re asleep.” 





< Marie sank her voice to a sniper o 
tT: you have any gold, hide it! ee. will se it from i yow A 


diay somehow” A 


n < “Who will?” Paul demanded ig 
oe The Governor. The “officers. The serpeant “aapone: They are 


a all thieves here, since the old governor died. You do not know—” 
she opened the bag and began to count: the o one, ye ee 


ae 4 o Meo what are these? Not louis. d'or.” a 


“English money.” 


ean “But gold. Gold i iS 5 gold and they: will: blei it a you. F ; oe , 
o fee. six—you do not know how things have been here, how they 


are, Seven—I am afraid for you. Eight, nine, ten. L What an amount! 


Eog co This will last us, if we can keep i it ——" 





ae n OF course we can ma keep it. t- We will } hide it in ithe chimney.” 














| “No, not ‘there. Everyone sas enough ¢ to ‘look there.” 


“No one dares come into this house and search t 


-Marie did not answer at once, she was busy counting. “Fifteen, ae 
_ sixteen, seventeen. They will do anything if ey know | it is here. o 
-Does anybody know you have it?” w 


“Nobody.” Then he remembered: “Captain Mercier” 
She looked up, startled, the gold falling from her fingers. A : 


piece rolled on the floor. 


“The Merciers!” she said. “The biggest robbers of all. 7 
Paul stooped to retrieve the sovereign. meat 
“I am here to cio you from the Merciers, irom everyone,” 


ohe said quietly. es 
Marie looked at him tenderly, doubtfully, a with more aaa 
assurance, which faded suddenly, as she looked at him. Set / 


_ “They have the Governor’s ear,” she said, despondently. 


“Tve noticed that, though Pve only been in the town a 1 few | 


“Did you see the Governor?” 


oe caf did. I brought him news, stupendous ne news, Girsihand. Captain es see 4 
| Mercier discredited me. But even if he hadn’t,” he added ina 

~ burst of candor, “I think the result might have been the same. I eee 
handled the Governor badly. I rushed him, I urged him, I even said cs a eG 
‘you must.’ I forgot the niceties of leisurely approach. Still, i soe Q 


tain Mercier meson clinched the shi: He > ppd 


l forehead” ae 


lash 








j hours. Yes, it’s very apparent they have the Governor's ear, but ae : 
why? 1 | 
Marie shrugged. “Nobody knows.” : . (eRe 

_ “But people, being people, surmise? What are the stories?” _ a 

` Fhey say,” she took the sovereign, putting it on top of the a 


pile, “that Monsieur du Chambon was engaged with them in the 
_ fur trade, and that if the King knew what stuck to his fingers, it 
-would go ill with him. They say that Captain Mercier holds the» heed 
Governor’s bond. The Merciers get their share of loot for sure! — 
They took no part in the attack on Canceau, for instance, yet a 
ee j they got more between them than the men who did. any n z o 
ied they. say a lot of things.” | Moe 
es “Hmmm,” said Paul, “that explains my reception today a at ‘the ioe 
mee a fort.” z 


n "You & came on his boat” 





< “And landed purse strings closed.” a 
Ah? ae eae a 
“oe SSo, though I could have told the Governor every ast derail of 
the preparations for the i invasion —— m a, 
“Invasion!” os | | 
“Yes, the New Englanders are preparing an attack on Louis- 
- bourg. : 
SH ere!” 
“Yes, here. They are not waiting for the spring, for England’s | 
help, they are coming with an expedition to take us by surprise. 


oe I saw the transports gathering in the harbors. I saw recruits for the 


ae militia pouring in. I have details. Abbé le Loutre . . . 


99 


| ` “The abbé,” Marie murmured, “and you know him. Tell | 

me a | 

ae Paul was brought up shore = memories of his encounter ie 

se “the abbé, San, his marriage, which she would have to explain. It 
` would be difficult. nh 

= “The abbé,” he said, “thought my news of prime importance, kn 


en: but the Governor will not hear what I have to say.’ 





_ Marie made appropriate sounds of distress. She had priced | 


3 ‘counting. The sovereigns were back in their bag. She clutched it _ 


_ tightly while she listened. Her eyes went round the room, looking 


Tea for a safe hiding place. 
ar “We could take up a stone, I suppose.” 





o “Whap” Š 
“Nothing. Tm sorry, I was ‘distracted. Tell me more.” peas 
“There is no more. Somehow the Governor must. ibe a too 


n listen to ime. The New Englands are some Louisbourg m PS 
a prepare, | a 


| “Yes, yes. But they would never attack us in the winter.” 
- Paul snorted. Si 
. “They. count on just such an v atitid; They want to mack: in ee 


~ the winter. They ` will come. Who i is there i in town with h authority Ce 


oe "m sense?” 


| mutiny among the Swiss” 


- Marie pondered. . a | i ee, 
“The officers are not much good,” : she said. “There was a 


tg 











nee nek reese e e ; 


ey kos of that.” Aa eh 
“Nobody knows who i is disaffected, -whio 30 loyal” o 


“A priest? P 
‘She shook her head. 


“The church here and the hospital and the convent | are sup- oe 
‘ported by the Governor, the Merciers, and one or two other 


rich thieves who pay conscience money out of their loot, and the 
taxes they can screw from the rest of us. No, I can think of no | 
one to stand up to the Governor. It is unfortunate that you should | 
have displeased the Merciers.” | 
“Is it?” Paul asked. 
“They are very powerful,” Marie said heiplesty: 


“Unfortunate perhaps, inevitable certainly,” Paul said. “The o = 


more I hear and the more I see, the better T I am to have 
arrived in time to prevent the wedding.” | 
Marie looked at him piteously. 
“Do not jest with me,” she said, putting out a hand toward bien. oo 
“No jest,” Paul took her hand, “I am in earnest. You cannot 


marry without my permission, yeu know that, so does Monsieur — - 


Mercier. He shall not have it.” 
“They will kill you.” 


“I am not so easy killed.” Paul said, with a ne show of con- Te 
fidence. Privately he resolved to find a fencing master who would | 
give him lessons in secret. He could afford them now. “And some- Son 
how I shall get the Governor’s ear. I must!” 3 EN 
“There is one person who might help you,” Marie said dowi, o 
sif you are really not afraid of the Merciers. And oh Paul, I must 
warn you, they are crafty and relentless. You are a a boy, how a 
can you incur their enmity and escape?” f pene 

oe “Pye incurred it anyway,” said Paul, “and everything you “tell oo 
oe me makes me glad. It is worse to have foxes like those for friends 
than for open enemies, and as for having them in the family oe 
over my dead body!” a eae 


“Thats what it would be.” 
This sobered him for a moment. He looked up a at e 


“Well,” he said grimly, “I am warned at any rate. Now whois 


this person you were mine about who could’ p me with the Ce : 


ies) 


7 Governor?” | 





oo. “Madame de Saintonge.” 
-Paul sat back, baffled. : 
“What can a woman do?” he s asked. 
Marie laughed. E 


eo Throne. pleny she cole ‘him. “She | turns the Governor, ae 
< and the whole place, come to that, round her ringed fingers. She 


has the temper of a thousand devils.” 


“Indeed,” Paul said, “how charming! And she i is the only p per- 


son you can recommend in this emergency.” 
Marie laughed again. 


wo Ee best person,” she said energetically. “And if the Mercier: 


ae hate you, that will be a strong recommendation to her, for she 


hates the Merciers, and they would poison her. In fact, there are 
stories . . .” she broke off. “But look at you! I don’t wonder the 


ee ‘Governor threw you out. You look like a beggar, a cutthroat. We 


Co must get you some clothes.” She stared at him appraisingly. “You _ 


a must have better sleep tonight than you have had for a long time, 
ee my, Paul. Safe home!” 





ees woodpile i in the corner. 


; y better dreams.” 
o She hesitated in the doorway. 





RTE A “that the marriage...” 
ee ay Vill not take place.” ee 
os a. “I should not let you do it.” BS 

You cannot stop me.’ | 





_A shower of sparks flew Maes from the log, jerked: into 0 place. : 


ee went to the table, he loosened his coat, kicked off his moc- 


ee ~ casins, put them beneath his head for a pillow, laid himself down 
and went to sleep. He dreamed uneasily that he was engaged ina oo o 


ee duel with a bearded monster who had seven hands and a sword in 

A each of them. He moaned and muttered and finally awoke. When 

-o he had taken i in his. strange surroundings, he settled himself afresh. 
iC os This ti time e sleep ce came e droatnlessly ar and Ion 








< She turned her cheek, he kissed it. The firelight, all they had to 
see by, was flickering low. Paul dragged another log from the 


Chea a o “That will last the night, * he said. “Good night, my little sister, E 


SSE hardly dare to think that t the manage: a she ee a 
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CHAPTER XXXI 





flickered through the streets, as here and there a fisherman 


T OUISBOURG woke ay Long before’ dawn o could be 
heard at the citadel for the changing of the guard. Lanterns | 


slipped through the dark to see to the moorings of his boat. Can- ae 
dies burned in the church for the first Mass. As the early light 
_ streamed across the harbor, doors opened along the quays, chle oe 
_ dren came out, muffled to the ears, blowing cloudy breath inthe 
frosty air, taking buckets to the well. Smoke began to curl out of = 
| chimneys. Famished pigs, the scavengers of Louisbourg, started on A 
=~ their rounds. Dogs barked and cocks crew from attics and 

barns. Shutters began to fly open, nightcapped heads appeared. 
a Day, the companionable, the reassuring, had begun. Another long < < -~ 

winter night was over without alarm or accident. The fleur de lis 
floated upon the Governor's palace. Sentries saluted each other: ith 


“pass friend, all’s well.” | 
Paul woke from heavy, dreamless and refreshing: deep: A 


= pleasant smell of breakfast pervaded the foom. A draft of cold air a a 
made him sit up. It was Tomas going to the well. Paul lay dowa oi, 
again when the door was shut, but Marie stirring coffee over the 


n embers of last night’s fire, sent the children to pull him off he a 


Bb | table, He brushed them away and got up laughing. ve 
“Come and put a log on the fire,” Rei called, ° “Gels too o heavy ao 
a now that we have a man to do it for us.’ fe ee 


Paul complied, stretching and yawning. 





“Who would have thought the table seh a soft bed? i he aked. ; ‘ oe 
- Breakfast was sorely ready coffee and bread, with a little of o 


ae 





eS ‘then native sweet. r sirup to sweeten he cups ma to ‘spread on ike o 
~ bread. Breakfast over, Tomas disappeared. He earned a little 


money looking after cattle belonging to one of the officers at : 
the fort. Most of the soldiers, Paul learned, were allowed to get — 


their living scattered through the town in various civilian pur- 


suits, so long as they would muster now and then. Their pay was 


always in arrears. The Government of the mother country never 


kept the fine promises with which they were lured to enlist. Dis- 


© content, lawlessness and mutiny faced every Governor at the head 
-of these troops. 


Marie settled all the children at their peels ‘Louise to spin, 


a 2 Andrée to card the wool, Pierre to keep the fire going and to : pe 
< watch the pot already ammenng with the midday stew, then she | 


_ turned her attention to Paul. 

“This was to have been a heavy day for me,’ de aid pith | 

-preparations for the wedding, but I have thought it over in the 

- night, and when Monsicnr Mercier comes today I know how to 
tellhim.. .” 

~ “You will not have to tell him anything,” Paul said, “Teave that 


coe to me Give me your time this morning. I want to go about the t 
town and renew acquaintanceship.” aa 


~ “In those clothes?” | 
~ “T know,” Paul said, following her glance, “perhaps I can bor- 


Be ‘row some from Monsieur Godet, till I can ae some, made.” 


_ Marie looked confused. | 
“Be is taller than you,’ ’ she said. 


gens : ; Well, what would you: advise?” Paul asked a little impatiently, oe 
oe 4 will go to the tailor as soon as I can.’ | : 


“J have a cloak here that you can borrow,” ‘Marie said. “Later oe 


oo we will attend to the rest.” 





ae “A man’s cloak?” 3 : = A 
| “Certainly. A woman’ s would not suit you very welll” | 

$ “Whose cloak?” iai 
“My uncle Pierre’. s, aqiiel He left it here for me to mend. : 


o I often make extra money sewing: 





i “Oh.” >. 


ae oO a He waited while she e gor, her cloak and hood, puto on a a scart she = eye 


at m8. r 





ne 


| brought hiri v oda the doak. 
into the street. It was bitterly cold. e 
“I want to go everywhere,” said Paul, “I want to see oaia the ee. 
town’s defenses are in the light of wnat I know of the attack. g 





Marie shook her head. 

“You will get a sad. surprise.” 
= They set out together. i | | | 
First he took in the harbor. Tt was sabount seven n in circum- 


ference. Islands and reefs blocked the mouth of it, leaving only o 


about half a mile for the passage of ships. The Royal Battery 


_ facing this opening commanded a wide sweep of the harbor and 
could blast at any vessel sailing in. In support of these guns, Goat 
Island, at the actual mouth was fortified, and could rake the enemy. 

ships broadside. So much for the eastern defenses. The town itself 


lay on the west, between the harbor and the sea on a promontory, © 


lashed on one side by the breakers of the Atlantic, washed on the = 
_ other by the harbor tide. The rocky coast of Gabarus Bay formed 
another natural protection with its high cliffs and narrow coves, 
In addition to these natural advantages the French had drawna | 
-strong line of defense across the base of the triangle of land, from a 

_ the sea on one side to the harbor on the other. The ditch was _ oe 
about twelve hundred yards long, eighty feet wide, and from 
-thirty to thirty-six feet deep. There was a rampart about sixty => 
feet thick of earth faced with masonry. It sloped down to the — 
_ marsh and this marsh was another of the natural advantages « of thes 
_ place. It stretched from the fort to Gabarus Bay, broken now and co 
_ then by dry ground. Na 
Paul was elated as he took tock of all these advantages which i a 
son he surveyed from the rampart under the eyes of an indifferent 2 

< Swiss sentry. But when he came to inspect the fort itself he was 
-not so pleased. The fortress had embrasures for one hundred and 
forty-eight cannon, without counting its outworks, but Paul saw 
only seventy-six and a numea of swivels. Some of thes stone. WASE aie 
_ already crumbling. © ged 

| The guard was: joel ae iey. wandered rbad, yita ayes 
great deal of ceremony and bugle calls. Children and a few idlers al 
came to watch. Paul saw the officers collecting for the first levee, ~ 

, Monsieur Chauvert among them. hya walked across s the court- o 


leek, 


a icy opened the door rand å stepped o : 














oe © yeas to 5 the ordinanca A few richly dressed | geatlenien į in civilian : 
~ clothes went gravely. forward. Marie plucked at Pauls arm. ee 


_ “Let us turn away,” she whispered. 


Paul following the direction of her eyes saw Monsieur Mercier 
oe and his es the Captam, advancing oo behind the $ 


‘He turned his back, obligingly. 
“I have seen enough, let us go Lome” 


eaS o ee He took her arm and they disappeared together by u the south 
ee gate: ee 











CHAPTER XXXII 


} -HEN they got home they found the children all ex- 





| YY Black Point with three other boys. From there he had 

seen Captain de Morpain’ S barque, the Oiseau de Mer, making for 
ort. me 

. : “He'll be here in an pour Pierre piped, “with this wind and 

| this tide.” | | 

_ Paul smiled at his eagerness. Marie was delighted. ee 

“That will make things easier,” she said. “You'll have two 3 - . 


cited, Pierre had been to the south gate and as faras | 





strings to your bow. L’Oncle Pierre can present you to the Gov- i E * 


_ ernor. He stands high as a corsair and just now he is Capitaine de — 


Port. That’s the only reason we managed to survive through the S 


hard years, we had his protection. You remember him Paul.” 


“Very well. I was ee of him for father’s sake and for La oe = 


: Belle Louise.” 


a He stands high with the lady, too,” she eon in: a lower eee | 
: tone, “or did. You will have to navigate those shoals with care”? e 


“Te strikes me that you know too much.” — 


o “Ies because Pve been poor,” Marie told him siuvely. “The. ed 
are poor are. not P from life: itself, tet alone from heating a 
T eaboutit” aod 
ae “That's true. Well, it can be an e People locking at piled 
our young and innocent faces will think us guileless and easy too 


cheat, but all the time we conceal ineffable depths of depravity : 


i and knowledge of the world.” ue Paul’s T were e Marie o 


7 twinkled back. 
Ar 131 F 


- We had better go y down t to o the « amy | and watch him dock, 


oe = : ae said. 


| “Where's he coming from?” oo 
“Quebec.” | 
“Qh.” Paul was disappointed. “J hoped he might fave come 


: from Boston and seen something: of the p suit ae He sath | 


could support my story.” : 
_ “He will support you,” Marie aes “jf you can convince > hin,” 5 
“Perhaps they’ve heard something of it in Quebec.” | 

_ It was stiller than usual for a winter afternoon, the sea had 

-subsided somewhat when the Oiseau de Mer came in. She rounded 


= the Island, all sails set. A murmur rose from the watching crowd 
= gathered by magic to see her come in. Anyone but Pierre de 


_ Morpain would have shortened sail for that narrow, dangerous 
_ passage and worked her in under less canvas. Pierre de Morpain 


= was a showman. His barque was the best kept on the seas, his 


crew hand-picked. Among them there were several Micmacs. He 


ae an _ knew to a hair’s breadth what could be done with crew and craft. 
es His spectacular entry into the harbor looked casual enough, a 


~ piece of foolhardy daring. Actually it was the result of precise 
| == calculation and weeks of steady work. The Oiseau de Mer = _ 


= rounded to in the wide waters of the harbor, came into the wind, — 

ae groped for the best anchorage, the sails were clewed up and 
_ furled, the anchor splashed overboard. The gleaming cannon 
es fired a salute which shook the houses on the quay. 

Onn “Ah,” said the delighted crowd as the Oiseau de Mer came to 
Ei ee and the longboat was lowered. ‘They could see the Captain 





eae _ climbing into it, gold lace, white wig, silk coat and gleaming silver _ es 


es sword, Captain de Morpain was a dandy, who dressed better - 


pangs hes than the Governor, and was more popular, having that touch of 


OS "pirate about him that all Louisbourg loved. The longboat manned 


oe noe by his Indian crew, cheerfully half-naked to the winter cold, oe os 


o oe pulled expertly and rapidly to the first- wharf. The Cap tain 


ee landed gracefully and started to walk away. The crowd sur. cath 
rounded him. He brushed them aside a little. impatiently, answer- ae 


Bees ing the stream of questions with a smile and shrug. EH ne 
ee “Later on,” he soid, “Tater. on I will ee, you. the news, at ee 
oe Saulnier’s tavern.” | aes ee re 





ak 


» as 





‘The crowd 1 fell ie Marie and Paul ¢ came forward to meet thim. x siin | 
| = He stopped i in front of her. o e 


 “Prettier than ever,” he said, ‘Kissing hee hand “And who is s 
: this —wearing what looks like my cloak?” | 


Paul explained himself. Marie commented, the, children nodded oa a 


| and smiled, 7 
~ “You look like your father,” de Morpain said, bringhie fe hanid 


down upon Paul’s shoulder. “He was a fine man. We heard that _ | 


you were killed with him, And so you escaped the New Eng- o 


- landers?” 


“Uncle,” said Marie, “we need you at home as soon as you are at 


liberty. Paul has grave news to discuss with ie He needs your oe 


help.” 
“So! And when is the wedding to be?” 
“Tt is canceled,” said Paul. 
~ Marie blushed and smiled. 
“So!” said de Morpain again. He turned away. Marie called after 
_ him anxiously: “You will come?” | 


De Moşpain waved his three-cornered hat, replacing it jaunty oe A : : ; 
= on the white curls. He strode away. ee 
_ “Hie is a very elegant figure of a man,” Paul thought to himself, E 


s “but not a patch on my father.” 
Marie took his arm. They all went back to the house. o 
“Now,” Marie said, “we must find some means of getting you 





suitably dressed. Perhaps my uncle has brought something with: oo 


him from Quebec, that we can buy from him.” 


“Judging from his crew,” Paul said laughing, ‘ ‘they. do not mee | 
-seem to go in for clothes very much on the Oiseau de Mer. Tagine a vod 


‘sailing naked in the winter! Brrrrr!” 


“Oh, savages!” Marie said with contempt. “They’ re not human ne 


s enough to feel the cold, not even as human as an animal,” 


-A strange discomfort came to Paul. He-had a savage wife. ‘The S : 
x more he thought of that affair, the more incomprehensible it 
~ seemed that he should have let himself be duped by a fanatical 


priest into marrying San because he wanted her. Other white men, 


yes, and priests among them, took Indian women whenever they : 
-chose without marrying them. There was something touching = 
me about San. Her bogaty and her devotion were appealing. | She, A 


Las): 





was. Tecin physically. ‘He mniled: at memories. ‘But after all, ae 

oe wife! He wondered how she was, whether her wound had healed 

as well as it should, and when he would have news of her. Marie 
Was speaking, he had not heard what she said, but he gathered it 


-< was something to do with his attire. i 
“Perhaps a gold piece or two ould. solve ie thing,” he aid z 
“After all I must have clothes, though with the coming of my 





uncle perhaps I do not need to cock-a-doodle quite so much to ze 


per the Governor.” 
Marie laughed. 
- “Didn’t you see what he wore?” she asked. “If you had come 
to me first instead of to the Governor, you might have had a better 
hearing.” A 5 
Paul snorted. “Imagine the safety of a town depending upon a 
pair of breeches and a man’s stupid moods.” a 
“Or a woman’s. You are forgetting Madame de Saintonge.” 
“Pahl” fo 
< “And how about the ribbons of the King’s mistresses?” Marie 


oe inquired. “J have heard stories of how a well-turned cempliment : 
foe A tothe right woman at the right moment had helped more than one © 
| minister in his career; flattery in France and here does everything.” 


“Hush,” said Paul, “high treason.” 
< Marie looked about her uneasily, then she laughed: “Now that | 


~ i yow’ve come home it will De a wonder if we don’t both a into. 
ae trouble.” 





“Letit be together,” Paul said twinkling. “God tions we must 


ae šit up the garrison somehow to its defense. I will not be a prisoner — 


> again, nor see you taken, either, and Louisbourg”—he waved his 
-= hand—“deserves to survive. It’s the doorway to Canada, which 
eiti the. Governor must have forgotten, but the New Englanders 


o haven't. te ‘Whoever takes it, takes the river, and whoever takes a 
the river can take Quebec. It is bad enough to have lost Port E 


Bas Pa to lose Louisbourg would be criminal ae a 








fee Dear, your must go to o the tailor,” n: Marie said. 











CHAPTER XXXIII 


T3 AUL ad TE at three o "clock outiide the Chateau 
{— St. Louis. He found his uncle there conversing with a gentle- 
man whom _ he introduced | as Monsieur le Commissaire- 





Ordonnateur Francois Bigot. Paul bowed as low as he dared. His 


new clothes were too tight and would have to be sent back for 


alteration when the occasion for which he had ordered them was 
_ over. Monsieur Bigot, like everybody | else, seemed to be on excel- č 
lent terms with his uncle. N a o nee it was that he had o 


= arrived so providentially. 


_ They crossed the drawbridge over the moat, pissed ee chapel > 
-on the left. A service was in progress, the three men crossed them- oo 
selves absent-mindedly, turning toward- the Governor’s apart- o 
_ ments, beyond and above. A great deal of activity was going onin => | 
Dow the barracks and the officers’ quarters to their right. Paul won- oo 
dered for a moment, so loud the noise became, whether another 
- mutiny had broken out. Neither his unclé nor the Commissaire- 
:: Ordonnateur paid any attention to the disturbance. They walked > 
on together talking about some repairs to the lighthouse tower 
which Morpain insisted should be done while Bigot maintained 
_. that it would be better to put the light out altogether and force oo 
such reckless buccaneers as those who sailed in the Oiseau de Mer — oS 
to come in slowly, reasonably, like the rest of the world. Both men 
laughed. Paul joined in. They reached the Governor’s anteroom. —— 
Here they found a sentry and came to a halt while he announced 
them to the officer within. An interminable wait followed. The 
ee seny returned. All n men stood in silence. There was a bench a 


Tash 





oo rng 4 little on er Feet. as agt da were at sea. Cee 
_ Paul felt more uncomfortable this time, in spite of his goed coe 
` “clothes, than he had when he arrived, impetuously full of his im- 





A portant news. He could not help wondering about the success of ~ 


-his mission. He had written out laboriously, with Marie’s help, all 


T N that he had seen in Boston and along the coast before his escape, — 

and all that he had heard of the preparations from Will Vaughan. on 

Poe at ane Governor read it, it should make him at least conscious of = 
the gravity of the situation. Paul stirred uneasily, looking at his. 


n companions. They did not seem the sort'of men in whom he could 


o have confidence. His uncle was disappointingly lighthearted and 


_.. lightheaded, while Bigot was one of those dark horses one could o 
oS not depend upon in an emergency. = ; 
© — Suddenly the door behind the sentry opened for‘ a moment, 
ay there was a sound of laughter and raised voices. The door opened $ 
-> farther, the sentry saluted and stood aside, two women swept out, 


oo accompanied by an officer. Monsieur Bigot and Captain de Mor- i 


pain bowed gallantly. Paul, caught unawares, found himself staring i - 
= as the lady nearest him sank in a curtsy. Her eyes were fixed upon Sa 
his. They were curious, mocking, provocative, oa 


_ Captain de Morpain stepped forward. 


“Madame,” he said, ‘ ‘permit me to present my nephew. Paul, j 
es this i is Madame de Saintonge.” 


“Phew!” Paul thought to himself. “So that is the Saintonge. 


aE Heaven help the Governor, my uncle, and, yes, me!” 





-She rose from her curtsy and he from his bow. __ ee sas 
“My dear P a she said, “he i As the i meee of e Bring h him - ; 


EE Ae see me.” oo: 
oe oe) She put fe hand on. the other woman’s arm, without troubling a 
; Ute present her. : | | 


oS “A companion,’ ” Paul thought. 1 He was embarrassed for her. ae 


ER She should have been presented. a 
-The officer with them fixed Paul with: a cold stare, ‘nodded i to R 


Be ee Captain. de Morpain, saluted. ‘Monsieur Bigot. deferentially apd, io 
went his. way in the wake of the ladies. The three men looked a 


s ae ; : after them thoughtfully, the same smile was on their hae 
SS : “The Governor wil; see eya now,” the o said. 





badd: 


‘The first thing tt that Paul coed when he entered thie Gover: a he 


= nors room was that Monsieur du Chambon was in a rage. He 


-made very little effort to disguise it, tapping with his fingers ono 


Ta te table, nodding and jerking his head. He acknowledged the a a4 
greetings of the three men coy and left them standing i in front 7 


of him. ‘ 
“Back again, Captain de Morpain, I P he said uasmilingty, | 

“and you have brought the young man who claims to be your 

nephew with you.” | ore 
“He is my nephew.” | | | 
“He has paid his respects to me once,” the Ceno con- a 


_ tinued, waving the interruption aside, “with a cock-and-bull story : 
_ of an attack on Louisbourg. The New Englanders have been pre-e 


paring to attack us ever since the town was built. They seem to 
have. taken your nephew 1 in with their talk while he was among , 


them. Perhaps a year at sea would do him good—clear his head a 


-of fables.” a 
- Paul blushed hotly; he began to stammer something. Before he 


Me ‘could make himself heard Monsieur Bigot spoke. Pe 
: “Since the attack on Canceau,” he said, “the temperin New > 


p England has been different toward us. They learned of the war Og 


| in Europe later than we did. They have always hated us on ac- 
count of the fishing trade and such marauders as this.” He puthis 
hand on Captain de Morpain’s shoulder. “We have harried them 


lately till they see red. I do not believe that they would be so — 


mad as to attack us before the summer. Our fleet can take care = o o, 


of them then. But there may be something i in what the boy Says, ee 
-Ie should be looked into, monseigneur.” a 
_ Paul was astonished, he had expected his uncle to say a few. ol 
words of halfhearted defense on his behalf, but not the Com- = 
-- missaire~Ordonnateur. He smiled at him gratefully, and looked Abie a 
_ the Governor, who frowned. ee 
“Indeed, Monsieur Bigot,” he said dryly, “ you must allow me to a 
be the judge of that.” Ee 


gi have prepared a paper,” Paul ventured, “for your : perusal” A 


He laid the document in front of the Governor and stepped -o 
a backward, bowing. The Governor took the paper up and Put feo 
> o _to one side. Captain de Morpain cleared his throat.. a S | 


Li Park. 





me “On that last cargo d I brought," n he aid.. a i: 
‘They went into a long and complicated discusion. Paul shifted 


fee - as “his feet and stared at the floor. Then he raised his eyes and looked _ e 
-at Monsieur du Chambon appraisingly. Was it possible that the 


— : oe fate of a town, of a settlement, of a whole colony perhaps, rested 
in the hands of such a shortsighted, self-satisfied, uncertain fool? _ 


“Tl try the lady,” he thought, “Shell ‘put pressure on him, E 


Something must be done.” 
He fidgeted. His uncle spoke of far. The Governor listened oe 
| greedily. There was contempt in Monsieur Bigot’ s eyes. The audi- ao 











u ence came to an end, 





u 
CHAPTER XXXIV 


aes \ S PAUL left the Governor’s apartment he turned his mind : 






o A A hazardous one of calling upon Monsieur Mercier to ex- 
$ olain to him why the wedding, postponed for a week, would not 
take place at all. He was crossing the courtyard toward the draw- 


to the next errand on his list. It was the pleasurable but 


_ bridge when Monsieur Mercier emerged from the chapel, talking 


=- cheerfully*to a priest. They both stopped at the sight of Paul. The 


= priest blessed him, Monsieur Mercier gave him a stif bow. Paul _ 
-went up to them, his hands turning clammy by his sides. R 
“I was on my way to your house, Monsieur,” he said, “to tell o 


you that my sister’s wedding with you will not take place. After 


giving the matter full thought, I have decided to withhold my o 
_ permission indefinitely.” Ae 

‘Monsieur Mercier flushed a dark red and took a ‘ep forward. et 
| “Why you insolent villain,” he spluttered. “How dare you?” o 


_ “It is nothing personal, Monsieur,” Paul began. — 7 
-Monsieur Mercier looked as though he would burst. The priest i 
-laid a restraining hand upon his arm. | oe | 
a ; “He is within’ his rights,” he murmured. _ 
_ Monsieur Mercier tried to control himself. 
© “Give me your reasons,” he said with an Pe | 
Paul looked him up and down without replying. The silence: . 


. and the tension grew. Monsieur Mercier was the first to break it. — 
- He raised his hand and struck Paul in the face. Blinded with rage, 


Paul fumbled for his sword, drew it and put himself on guard, 
= Ane oa ee 


- Monier Mèrcier; more o skillful, tad bis out on r the instant. > The oy 


: prier threw himself between them with a cry of distress. 
“Tt is forbidden to fight in the precincts of the fort!” 
-Paul paid no attention, concentrating on what he had learned, 


-but Monsieur Mercier lowered his sword an instant, motioning 





_ toward the town. Paul lowered his and followed him toa place ¢ ono ! 


-the quays. He was thinking grimly: z 

© “Well, here it is. What a fool I was to ee into this. I shouldn’ t 
have challenged him. Thats what he wanted, of course. He'll 

-make mincemeat of me. If he kills me he’ll marry Marie.” Then 
he pulled himself together. “Oh, well, I can do my best. I’ve. 


had a week to practice in and fourteen lessons, two a day. Pmas 
© good now as TIl ever be, and I’m in practice such as -it is. Have 

at him! I commend myself to God.” | 
They set to. Children hearing the clash of steel ran toward a 


“hem. A crowd formed. Men and women came out of the nearest 
_ houses, fashionable strollers on the promenade by the sea, hurried 


forward, until they stood in a circle, calling out encouragement 

z oto both sides. ai es 
From the start Paul knew what sort of fighter his enemy would 2 
ae be. He cursed his years as prisoner of war without a sword. He 
: = was clumsy and inept. Monsieur Mercier knew it, for he was 


ee smiling disdainfully, fighting with a grace and precision that made 


ooo Paul look like an awkward lout. He was sweating freely, while 
n ~ Monsieur Mercier never turned a hair. The most he could do was 
_ to stave off the coup de grice for as long as he could, Poor Mariel! 
BOE UNS - Then Monsieur Mercier’s foot slipped on a cobblestone. Paul Ce 
Lene knocked the sword'out.of his: hand. 8-60 n 2o 
“ARP” went up frorfi the crowd. Monsieur Mercier stooped cod 
ao ‘sulkily to retrieve it. But Paul Fecovering from his astonishment, 
ae seized his opportunity. : : 


-He turned to the crud 








- “He struck me,” he called í out. “J have Kiöcked the sword Gut 2 


: , of his hand. My honor is satisfied.” He sheathed his sword and a | 
started to walk away without Pan back at t: his oy The o 


pi -crowd made way for him 








T would too,” aman called « out, “Gf ie were in your Boots! Pe 


| There x were e snickers, and a few more comments of the | same oe 


ae T : 140 F | 








oy “panne? Nobody. had been fooled o het contest. ks was obvious. 
that only a cobblestone had saved Paul from being defeated. 


_ They had fought without seconds, there was therefore nobody 
to arbitrate, and Paul was in his right t to oe ne satisfaction of. 


disarming Monsieur Mercier. 
“Phew!” he said to himself, trying hard not to run, before | 


Monsieur Mercier could insult him again and bring the thing to 


_ a more logical conclusion. He was shaking now from the knees 
downward, and his face was pea green, or so he imagined. But 
some of the crowd were following him home, and he endeavored 


to walk jauntily. 


Marie came running out, she drew him into the house and shut ae 


the door im the curious faces oe after him. | 
. “Well?” she asked. | 
- Paul disengaged himself and struggled out of his coat. 
“Ah,” he said with relief as he got rid of it and stood up in 
his shirt. “I was too hot. Thats better. Well, I canceled the 


-marriage in front of a priest, the priest who was to marry you, I > 
believe. Ménsieur Mercier struck me, I fought with him, knocked: ean cat 
the sword out of his hand, and here I am.’ nee 


Marie garpar and turned white. = 


didie. A -you eE 2 


“He didn’ t kill me, since I am here. He didn’t even ‘hast me. . pant 
But he would have killed me if it hadn’t been for a loose cobble- ea 


stone, and that’s the truth. I know it, and he knows it? 
“He will hate you now,” Marie said slowly. 


oe hated me before,” Paul answered lightly. ‘Te’s in ‘the open ig ve 


< now. The point is that you don’t have to marry him.” 


“Qh, Paul, he'll try again. He'll i get you into a hele He'll have 2 . a 


you murdered!” - 


“I thought of all that while I was fighting him,” Paul said. “and ao 
aq thought of what might happen to you. Listen to me, Marie, a 
these are my orders. If anything happens to me, you are to take — ——— 
the money in the cache ann por yara under Monsieur Goder s: a 


e | 
_ “Monsieur Godet!” 


es and no false modesty about it. He's a good fellow, he ead 


Crary 


on swing a sw órd. as wila as aed next 1 man. Pm confident ke wil: 
Jook after FOU, and I hereby appoint him aoe of yor and 
: the children.” : | 
“Have you consulted. Monsieur Godet about this goardian- | 
: ship?” Marie asked demurely. - ~ 
-o “No, but lve an idea he won’t hal i 
~ He looked at her and laughed. She turned away but not before | 


yo? 


S be had caught her eyes, and they had twinkled back at him. 


“What happened with the Governor?” she asked, to aage u the 
| n ay 

Paul shrugged. goon ee 
“He. paid no attention. I left the paper there, bat I dow’ t believe $ 


he will look at it. And all the time the New Englanders are arming. 


It’s incredible. I saw the Saintonge, though, she was coming out 
aS we went in. Quite a fascinator. Her eyes troubled me so that I i 
; saw nothing else.” 
Marie laughed. 


| i “I told you,” she said, “that she was a force to be. reckoned na 
oeit; She’s troubled many men, better men than you.” 


ee — “Who?” Paul demanded. 
_ Marie laughed again. | 


“fp would be a long list. You had better ask her yourself shen oe 


AS you know her well enough. And you'd better take care or you'll | 


o find yourself involved. Perhaps she will even decide to any ee 
fe gain and settle down with you.” oe 
ao No: fear. of that. Pm a ma——" Paul smpped He had been 7 
a about: to say “a married man.” But there was no need to spring — 4 
that yet. He had a feeling i it would not appeal to Marie. ‘Tm aman 
: whe. knows his own mind,” he finished instead. i eee 
“She holds her salon this afternoon. Monseur Bigot will be ee 


eats ee 


there, He could present you. I shouldn’t ask my uncle... oe 
“But he did,” Paul: said. “I know the Tidy now. I think I shall ae 
aoe on her.” oa ae 


ee “You will find a pube of hopie there discing attendants Hole 
oy ou do. The Marquis de. Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, for one, Monsieur a 
eee for another. oe them. to back you story to the A 
2 2 Goverion,” moe ao 


Paul nodded, There > was a a scratching | at the door. Andrée Ce | 





eS opened it. Two indians tend: odad, with the corn pressing 
about them eager to know what their coming meant. Paul drew 
-them in and shut the door. They stood o in the a 
ceilinged kitchen, reciting their message Oe 
“The Black Father sent us.” i 
- “Thar’s le Loutre,” Paul said to Marie. an 
“Yo tell you to prepare quickly, the New Englanders « are on 
` the march. He has sent the news to Quebec. He aye never has | 
such a force set out.” | 
Paul nodded. | 
“Go to the Governor,” he said, “tell him the tale, but ist, how i 
did the Black Father escape from the Iroquois? Have you any 
news of my—” he checked himself, “of San, the girl who 
was with me?” a 
They shook their heads. | i 
“The Black Father,” said one of them, “slipped n the 
-forest and went to Shubenacadie. Then he sent us here when the 
-message came from our brothers near Boston, who are his ears. 
-What shall we take back to him?” 
“Say I raised my voice and it is not heard,” Paul said. “Say ere ; 
-ds folly here and confusioñ, but the walls are good and the people : 
| will fight. It is the leaders who are a | 
H “The. Indians grunted. 
~ “Tell him he should be here to arouse them.” 
-The Indians grunted again. ee 
ao Pb him what the Governor ok when you give him your 
message.” | 
He made the sign of farewell. The children’ S eyes, spuiching 
ee him, grew rounder, they let out their breath slowly in admira- 
Ea tion. The Micmacs bowed, stepped backward, and slipped i into the | 
"street. They pushed their way through the crowd, disregarding its. 
-clumsy ey: They disappeared i in the direction: of the 
en citadel. | i. 
: Marie went to the window and threw the shutters s wide, leting : 
ce ‘ see air sweep through the room. ee 
- “T hate savages,” ’ she said. oot ae 
| There was a chorus of assent Godt the children. 


trash 














: “How did y you tios how. to tall to them” ” Louise demanded, 


~ Paul smiled with averted eves. 


eT have had more to do with savages ‘than you ‘have: ,? he: said 





pi - quietly. “There is much about them that is interesting and fine?” 
“They are no better than animals,” Marie said, ‘not as gona oe 


as some animals, cows for instance.” 
“They are better than we are.” ” Paul insisted, “in many ways.” 
‘Marie shook her head. 


“We are gods compared to theta,” she said. “We are the ne 
oe ee perior race, and they the inferior. I saw and heard enough about ` 
them when I went to school at the Recollet Convent. And when 


you think of the death of the martyrs Jean de Brebeni and A 


a -Gabriel Lalemant . 


_ She crossed kerel: | 
“They were killed by the Iroquois,” Paul said. 


“Everyone knows,” ‘Tomas vip up, “that the Iroquois are 


“epuelar’ than the rest.” 


oe 8 do not like: talk: of superior races and inferior races,” Paul ae 
said, “we shall never advance with such ideas as that.” 


Marie shrugged. Men were so illogical in their talk over per- X 





~ _ fectly obvious things. Advance where? She began to brush Pauls 
-wig in its three-cornered hat. As she brushed, she thought: “I wish o 
ete I could go to the reception with him. I should like to dance ina = 
{ nes oh silk dress. But he will do better alone, and I have no clothes. There 
= isthegold . . .” her eye went to a stone in the wall. It looked no 
o different from the other stones. She smiled, it was good to know 
cee -that it was there, even if she must not buy a dress with it. That 
© would be wicked. It was the family nest egg, for all of them if 
anything should happen | to Paul. She looked at him anxiously. 
“eo Could. he. steer his way through all the complications of Louis- 
ce ce o bourg society with so- many enemies? He was so young. She 
© => smiled, suddenly, a strange secret smile as she thought of what he 
heer had said: “Put ao under Monsieur Godet’s protection.’ "Eo 
ete only aE only... she: paused with the brush in her hand, 
ee. then suddenly she put it ; down. as as though i it burned hier, a and 3 huag. Eog 
o thie = ms upori its nail, a Lee 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


T HE salle de réception in Madame de Saintonge s house was 
a good-sized room on the ground floor. It was furnished 
more simply than the rest of the house, and the furniture 





| could be quickly carried away to make room for dancing. 


-Madame de Saintonge was dissatisfied with it this sfternooii She 
| changed two chairs around, pushed the harpsichord farther into 

= the room, ‘sat down before it, sweeping her skirts becomingly oo 

_ about her, played two chords, pushed the instrument away petu- ae 
: lantly and stood up. She was bored. It was becoming a chronic ~ 
= malady lately, this ennui of hers. Almost everything bored her, __ 

_ the strutting pomposity of the fort and all that went on there, 
_ the Governor’s fussiness, Captain de Morpain’ S bragging, the o 
_ priest’s narrow piety, and the color of the ribbons on her new _ 
_ dress. She had ordered green but they came pink. It was very ii 
- provoking and just like life. She was sick of it. If only she could = 

goto France or to Quebec—Quebec had much more scope fora Ae 
-woman who wasn’t positively ugly. Here she looked at herself o 
in the Louis XIV mirror, smiled, grimaced and turned awaye oo inn 
Q But that was the way things went. She was penned up here for the © oe 
time: being, nothing ever happened, except such mild scandal 25 
: she could. provide without going inconveniently far. Men were a 
such fools. It was no longer any fun to play them off, one against 

the other. ‘She sighed atid tapped her foot. Usually she looked 0 
forward to the day she held her salon as a distraction and amuse- 
“ment. People came, paid a and went away. Today she a 


o of 145. SF 





: : | idied hey would not come at a all She sighed again and § got up aS 
ee restlessly to move about. 





-The door opened, a fotki: one a the soldiers a at he fort, : 


a coo drfed for this service came in. 
< “Monsieur Bigot is here with a gence” ‘he eee ee 
She tapped her foot. She could never get this oaf to addres h 


her properly. It was no use correcting him, he went from inso- 
lence to insolence, but she had not paid him for five months. She 


ee dee de, pass. The soldier stood aside and the two men came in. She 





sank in a curtsy as Monsieur Bigot bowed over her hand, her eyes ol 


~ strayed to Paul. 
artar T expected yotir ee Monsieur de Morpain,” she said, as 3 oa 
: He’ saluted her. “Where is he?” $ a 


-. “On the Oiseau de Mer, getting her ready for action.” i 
“Action? Is he going to the war?” | 
i “No, Madame, the war is coming here.” 





< “Monsieur de Morpain believes that the New Englanders areon 


o their way to attack us, ’ Bigot said. “Two Indians arrived today ce 


With the same story.” 


“How curious, what makes you think so?” 


“When I n> a prisoner of war, ' Paul said, taking advantag age : : 


Gre escaped to warn the colony. Abbé le Loutre ... 


39 


“Oh, wherever there is fighting one can be sure of Gnding that n 


 iikva of the Prince of Peace in the thick of it. I would not x 
ee credit him with anything but intrigue. So he thinks the New a 


o Englanders 4 are coming. In the spring, I suppose?” Bee aes cell 
i “They ; are on their way now,” Paul repeated patiently, ‘ ‘and ee vey, 


a eee preparing : for them by doing nothing, We deserve t to lose i e | 


ea: Place and we probably shall.” es 
oe ~ Madame de Saintonge looked at him thoughtfully, Ts sup p ose ae 


es you ‘want to rouse the Governor and have him summon the sol- o 


Eei diers from all the useful ae they a are 2 doing iow, to stand to o 
oe their ¢ guns and. wait.” a o o 
3 Paul shrugged. 


“They would not have to: wait it long,” } he: aid. 





ai z is “The door opened ; again. The flunkey aaneanced:. 


“Monsieur | le Mrgn s 





| Madame hh Marque de Vaudreuil ; | 











Cavagnal: Monseur et Madame Forant, Monsieur et Madame oo 


~ Vauquelin.” 
‘The room was filled ich curtsying ladies d ama bent | 

double. Paul stood aside, conscious that for all his new clothes, he 

cut a poor figure among them. The servant entered with another 

| footman, bearing wine and cakes. Paul disliked the ceremony 


of drinking in public. He was sure to be caught for a toast with his 


tankard empty, or to have his mouth full of cake and have to 
_ drink and choke upon the drink. Cake was sticky, it made e 
he detested it. 

“Give me,” he thought, “a TT tavern table with my legs | 
stretched out beneath it, and a bowl of hot wine before me. I 
hate these fal-lals.” — 
_ Asense of defeat and a sudden craving for the clean air outside 
came to Paul as he breathed the musk and patchouli rising about 
him from the ladies’ flounces and wigs. Madame de oes 
- caught his eyes and held them with her own. 


“She is beautiful,” Paul thought, taking in the curve of her naked | | | i 
shoulders, the hollow between her breasts where they showed, 


_ pushed up by her velvet dress. Her arms were beautiful too. So no 
- doubt was the rest; disturbing at any rate. He smiled. She smiled 





back, inviting him to her side. Then as he did not come, she broke eae 
off her discussion with the Marquise, set down her wine potasted on 


and said: 


“Let us start the dancing early today. I call for a minuet.” a Pee 


_ She crossed the room to Paul. 
AT accept to dance with you, Monsieur,” she said. oe 
-Paul opened his mouth, closed it again, and took her hand in . his. 


ie | He felt his cheeks burning fiery red as all ‘the men. looked at him, ven 
“This will never do,” he said to himself. “You may feel like = 
fon fool, but the ‘woman is T and beantiful, and can in- : l : : 2 : 


-fluence the Governor.” 





He summoned all his resources to hake an impression on her. an 
-There began an exchange of glances, a language of eloquent looks 


and silent. pressure of one hand upon another, of little motions _ a 


: toward and little gestures. away, of blushes and a fan skillfully n : 





used to conceal them, of feet advancing alittle too near and feet — 


oo retreating a little too alate, of music hummed toward ; an ear, of all Soe el 


Tar 














Pa ‘the. geal: ‘delightful, ‘disturbing m moves in. he: game of E love. snd 
_. lightly entered into. It was a game Paul had often watched, and ; 
a sometimes played. He felt more e experienced in this field, and oa 
L Tose to the occasion. ee ; 
The minuet came to an ‘end Both dancers preted too fast Cee 
x Madame de Saintonge moved away from Paul. Her carriage had 


the old insolence but there was a cange She was no fonger aora 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


_ severe. Louisbourg shivered i in the grip of a sudden frost. Ice 
= Å formed in the harbor, making landing impossible; houses 
creaked, whined and snapped at night. Fires lost half their heat. 
- People went about morosely, muffled against the cold. After the 

- false thaw» it was harder to bear. 





HE weather changed in March; a mild winter became 


_. The children in the town took to skating, sliding and to n a 
| bonfires on the ice. This was forbidden as every stick of fuel was 
precious, but the fires started, no one could tell how. The regu- eae as 
lars in the garrison grumbled. Quarters were cold, sentries safai A 
i, fered from frozen feet, discontent and mutiny were once more in E 


-© theair. 


Paul was unconscious of mich that went on about him. He o 


was living in a world of his own, a little blurred, a little misty, full : a 
= of strange lights and one large star. Freedom! To be a man among 


men again, with a place i in the community, and a sword to defend 


that place (even if one tripped over it sometimes, even if one had = 


to take lessons from a fencing master on the sly). He continued to 
live in his sister’s house, transformed from poverty to decent com- 


o fort. He took the head of the table at family meals. More often a 


- than not Charles Godet contrived to be there, and then Marie was o o 


; ~ animated and grave by turns, unlike herself. Paul was sympathetic ee 
to their love affair. Godet and he understood each other well oo 


-Godet would protect Marie and the children if the Merciers or - : 
one of their friends succeeded i in murdering Paul. He did not care a 
- abour that, He. was enjoying life: too a to believe ee 


asthe 
































2 ak to , believe 3 in ayting t ‘bu - Paul de Morais, sealing ha 1 n 
- . a streets in his own sweet skin. Nothing else mattered, not even os 
Hortense. She was Hortense to him now, the disturbing Madame a 
a : i i 7 de Saintonge. She was Hortense, but still mysterious. She held him - ‘ 

= at arm's length until he felt that she must be indifferent, then’ 2 
suddenly she was in his arms. She was brilliant and witty so that 
oo “her brain provoked him until he looked at her and:s saw that she a 

ee . was smiling and was his. 


It was exhilarating t to know that several Beenie hated him on 


ea account of her. He was playing with fire. He justified it to himself 
when he bothered to think about it at all, by saying that she was 5 
es influential with the Governor and was pushing him into prepara- 

~- tions for the defense of Louisbourg. She believed in it.” There was 
aaa chance that she might convince Monsieur du Chambon before a 
potone dt was too late.. o 0 A 
ee eee Day: by day Paul walked wat her i in dhe moming ip watching the | 
bee tld words they spoke form and dissolve in the biting air like smoke. _ 
He discovered ways of telling her that he loved her without 
saying it in words. They walked back slowly over the "powdered a 
ec SNOW together with the wind tearing at their cheeks, tugging ae 
_. her hood. Paul relinquished her at the door with formal courtesy, 
ne TE = retreating through the groups of men and women emerging to oe 
core walk upon the promenade for the fashionable hour, and so home. oe 
These were the mornings. In the afternoons he called more for- — 

` — mally as early as he dared, snatching time alone with her before 
“more callers came. , Sometimes they played together and she sang. ooo 
She had a low, deep x voice, untrained, husky. He found it curiously Ls 
moving. They sat before,the fire, discussing everything: the books 
| that had come from France i in the fall; the manners of Boston -o 
as he had observed them when he: was ‘there; Paris and the Court | a 
oe) she knew them; Quebec; the coming attack on Louisbourg; ees 
- Paul’s part in it; the command his uncle offered him on the Oiseau 
ode: Mer when the ice broke and she was free to sail. His uncle : 
did not believe | the New Englanders would come, but he was 
-preparing in case. He had no use for the Governor’ S indecision, ae 
es weak obstinacy, 1 nor had Monsieur Bigot. o 
“IE Monsieur de Q + Questicl were here, S he said, “St would be i o 
different story a a mo oe 


























Pal Believed chat. ‘bat even i the. urgency be the ertak dd hot ee 
: come home to him now. He felt so strong in his new-found free- 
-dom that he could defend the place by himself. The five hundred on 
and sixty regular troops, the fourteen hundred militia, weaned. 08. 
walking shadows, not flesh and blood of the same substance asi 06 0". 
himself. So were the ‘enemy, shadows that he could push. out of oo 


the way. 


‘This exaltation faded abruptly a i came out of his Ten aa ! 
when on March 25 the garrison sighted an enemy fleet hovering eo 
off the mouth of the harbor. The Governor became alarmed at © 
- last and summoned a meeting of his officers. Monsieur Bigot was 
there. He reported what happened to Madame de Saintonge who- 
repeated it to Paul. Since the mutiny of Karrer’s Swiss Company 


which carried the six French Companies of Marines with them, 


| the officers dared to command only routine services. The COPE e aian] 
-was really in the hands of the mutineers. Their demands of pay 
= for work on the fortifications, firewood, clothing and food, had = 
> been granted, but whether they would fight was another matter = 
e Monsieuredu Chambon summoned them on parade and harangued a -i 
them there. ee 
“Men,” he cried, “the enemy fleer i is in sight. An attack on the ee 
: town is planned. If you will return to your posts and do your a 
ee duty loyally to our King, I pon pardon for all who took part ae 
in the mutiny.” ee 
-< The men were dismissed. They stood to their: posts. The next e 
dy the enemy sails could not be seen. Some of the officers ridi- 
- euled the idea of an attack. The town went back to its inertia — 
For a month the sails stood off and on at the harbor mouth while 8] 
pe Louisbourg alternately alarmed and reasSured did nothing t to > PERE 4 
5 prea itself, Then the blow fell, e | a 

















CHAPTER XXXVII 


anena maam o EEA EN het 


= ANNONS boomed across the bay, the bells of Louisbourg ~ 


Á —— rang out, doors flew open, men caught up their muskets 





= stations with the mutineers. Women, catching up their shawls, 
-~ ran out to see what was happening. Children clambered up walls 


o and on roofs, crying shrilly that they saw a fleet, a great fleet ofo 


nE ae _ transports, boats were being lowered, the New Englanders had r 
eat, e they were making for Pointe Platte. | | ee 
Paul was with his uncle and the Governor. They heard the oe 





- n? commotion and sprang to their feet. A breathless young eer Ee 


o 4a : rushed i in tor eport. The Governor turned pale. e 
_ “Monsieur de Morpain,” he said, “take what men you can to ee 





Le oe | beat them off. Monsieur de la Boularderie i is on watch with t fony A 


o a men. ‘He will join you.” 


- Pierre de -Morpain carded to Paul, 


„and ran to join the militia, struggling to their wartime 


a “Go and find the contremaitre of the Oisean i Mer. Tell him | oe 
ae a to assemble and : arm the crew and to join me at the southern gate.’ 33 : > 
< Paul ran from the room. In his haste he forgot - tó gather up his —— 


oo sword. It got in his way, he tripped, blundered down some steps 
oe and stumbled at the door of a little salon. It opened. A girl wasii] 
OSE o seated there, writing at an écritoire as though no unaccustomed — 
i : ae : ; dina were sounding round her. She looked up, startled. Paul picked | | ; : 
himself up, annoyed at his clumsiness, and shot her an angry ooo 


o a Ene But she was not laughing. She looked at him gravely, 





“Mademoiselle, ” he bowed. 


ee lt was the Governor's s 8 daughter, He recognized her ; now ya ae 











though hev was not conscious of where he had s seen her before, She 
turned to him. Re ae 2 
“Monsieur?” | . 
_ “] must excuse myself The attack has come.” 
“I know.” 
“Tam going to get some sment to oppose the s landing” A 
= She put out her hand. | 
“Come back safely, Monsieur de Moran” 
“Thank you, Mademoiselle.” 


He hesitated. Then he stepped to the door. She rose and stood 
| looking at him. He gathered the sword in his left hand and shifted 
his cloak. The movement swept a scarf from the table. It fell at 

his feet. He stooped to retrieve it. A sudden mood came over him. 
Perhaps it was the seriousness of the girl’s attitude or her un- > 


smiling face. He had a desire to shock her out of het calm. 
“Pll keep this for luck,” he said. “It’s yours, isn’t it?” 


He stuffed it into his breast pocket. She looked startled. She 


| _ looked furious. He laughed. 
oan revoir, Mademoiselle,” he said, dashing out. 


-` The streets were full of hurrying men with all sorts of weapons er 
S hastily snatched up. Paul ran to the quays and had the luck to find 
othe longboat from the Oiseau de Mer just landing with the contre- 
< maître and some of the crew. The rest was a wild rush, till they 205 ad 
caught up with Pierre de Morpain. Then they all hurried movant >o 


e _ Pointe Platte, drawing swords and priming pistols as they ran. 


The surf was breaking high along the shore. A strong. current . - ; a 
eee ran. It was only a few days since the ice had melted and the float- à ees j 


ing blocks that lined the coast had disappeared. 


ee pity,” Paul thought, taking in the scene. “The ice woud a 
oe -have made landing impossible and protected. us.” At had i in fact tt 

ae kept the expedition i in Canceau for a month. aoe oo 
ee The boats came on, loaded with grim staring men. meig Ce 
pee their muskets. ‘Some of them tried to take aim, in spite of the 
ann heaving, tossing sea, and their distance from the shore. An officer PAE l 
a shouted, brandishing his sword. Cheering rolled from boat to boate o ceni 
-~ as the men leaned forward, straining eagerly toward a landing 

a French and Micmac sailors rallied to meet this onrush which ont- ~o 


Dish 
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| “They are going to the Anse de la Čoromandière!” ‘ 


“En avant!” — on 
The watchers needed no urging, but two miles is a along: way to o 
o pan over rough country; the boats had less distance to travel by 

sea, They beached before even the swift Micmacs could get there, n 

-and the New Englanders had time to land, and load, gather them- 
~ selves together, and rush upon the French. Monsieur de la Bou- 
-> larderie was wounded twice and taken prisoner. Paul found him- _ 
oe self penned between his uncle and a brawny New Englander with 
a long twisted face and a red beard. He kept him at swords 
= point—luckily this was no Monsieur Mercier—panting and swear- ç 
a ing. Sweat poured down his face, though it was cold. He saw two are 
-men go down in front of him, dying horribly, their faces turned 
toward him in astonishment. He set his teeth, concentrating upon “| 
- his opponent. More and more men dashed through the surf, not 
waiting for their boats to beach. More boats came behind them. 
sereu tae Pierre de Morpain signaled to a bugler to sound the retreat. They ae 
_ began to back away from the New Englanders, leaving sixteen oo 
_ dead and many prisoners. The enemy did not follow. They were 
Co busy with the work of landing the expedition now that the way 
Sos was clear: D Discouraged, tired, dismayed, the little party of French | T 
Eig ‘retreated 1 to 9 Lonisbourg. with their bad news: ae enemy had. an 
a landed. iia 
ee We must set fire to these. houses.” Piate de Morpain said a 
e when they reached the town. “Nothing outside the walls must be — 
ace ae - left for the enemy’s advantage. They could take cover here. You 
KERETES, must take charge | of it, Paul, with Monsieur de la Boularderie s o 
-o men. I am going to the Governor.” — eae 
Paul grunted. Monsieur de la Boularderie’s s men were a a rough- o 
ey ooking lot, and the task a distasteful one. ee 
ee Here," - he cried out med i a peasant a and his wife, taking a. 








-o Seer hem. . Suddenly 4 the boats: Seeed. off. The © flagship oe 

behind them was running up a signal. They began to pull away. 

Tarr T MARD Pierre de Morpain breathed his o “We have toe 

E ae frightened them off. No landing this time.’ | a 

copes But as they: watched i in grim relief, the boats were joined by e 

so ogthers and the united party of about a hundred men pulled fore. 
- another landing place farther up the bay. Pe 














z a a out cof the first house, ‘we cannot Wait: for you to get b oe > 
-stuff out of here. The New Englanders are coming and the house 
> must be ablaze. All these houses must be ablaze within the hour, 
You should have built within the town. Now there is nothing for 
it but to lose your homes. Come now, come, it’s better than losing : 
~ your lives. Hé, grandmother, and the little ones too! You can go 
- to the convent; they will take you in there. Hurry, set it e 


men, and along to the next one—quick! j 


The men hesitated, loath to destroy the work of years, ata oe 
stranger’s order. Each man was thinking of his own home. The = 
-peasants seeing them hesitate, began to call out to them not to = 

obey, to leave them alone, to go away. Paul signed to the Micmacs. _ 
They performed miracles. Seventeen houses were burning fiercely 
before he turned with his company of sullen soldiers and excited 
savages toward the gate, followed by a procession of stricken. 
families, beggared of all they owned, carrying a strange assort- 
= ment of treasures snatched from the flames. A sentry closed the _ 


gate behind the last straggler and set the heavy bars in place. 


© “Now t the fort,” Paul commanded. He wiped his forehead. 
Suddenly he realized what he was wiping it with—the scarf he 
-had picked up in the Governor’s salon. He laughed a little dryly, o 


a the angry eyes of the Governor’s nene 
tF Well, it i prong me luck,” he said. 

















CHAPTER XXXVIII 


TIGHT fell over Louisbourg, but the town was uneasy. 
` Men and women returned to their houses, shut and bolted 
AN their doors, sat down and looked at each other in the 
| firelight, across the children’s heads. , : - 
_. “Remember the marsh,” they said, “they cannot get across that 





eles Reinforcements will come.’ | TE 
At the fort all was bustle and movement. The Governor. was a 

holding a conference. ea 
= “I have here a dispatch from Captain Thierry, a fe oe 





Royal Battery. He advises that the guns shall be spiked and the 


i works blown up. The battery’s defenses are in bad condition and 


ee the four hundred men poe there cannot stand against: three or ‘ i o 


ees four thousand of the enemy.” 





“Tt will be best not to split < our. ride Monsiear de Fore . 


- agreed, “but to concentrate upon the town and let the battery go: B 


S ae am in favor of adopting Captain Thierry: = advice.” 


- Monsieur Bigot raised his voice. 





“Should we abandon a battery of thirty cannon which has cost a 
erii a the King immense sums, before it is attacked?” oe 


Monsieur de Morpain protested with him. 


“Not 2 a shot has yet been fired at the battery, which He enemy i os me 


o cannot take except by making regular approaches, as if aen -o 


t town itself, and by besieging it in form.”* n 
ge Oh could. have. been prepared,” z Monsieur Bigot pointed o out, a 








— : “and a valiant man would make shift to n it now.” oe 
| The Governor frowned. Pe oo 
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dition of four hundred men who were not mutineers. Paul, sitting 


_ restlessly beside his uncle at the Council, admitted there as secre- 
tary and messenger between his uncle and the Oiseau de Mer, was 


shocked out of his fatigue when he heard the decision and further 


_affronted when the Goreme ordered him to take a crew and 
row to the battery to acquaint Captain Thierry with the answer 
to his request. There was nothing that he could do against so 


many men in authority unless he wanted to be punished as a 


= see He saluted and left the room. ar 
= He fouñd his uncle’s contremaitre in the courtyard and called ee 

to him: Pee 
“Give me a detachment of Micmacs and the longboat. Gover- po 


nor’s orders.” 


_ “How much ammunition and oo will you want, sir?” ee 


| -Paul hesitated. 


oe “We're going to the Royal. Battery,” he said, aih arders' fot as 

a ‘Captain Thierry. I don’t know what we may find when we Pet ee 

foal. i there. Perhaps Captain Thierry will need our services. You had 2 oe 

better provision for fey een hours, and Be us s: plenty of t re oe 
ammunition.” | oe | ae pee 


. `y «Right, sir.” 


von * “The contremaitre demad Paul loitered:a a moment, “wonder- | 
— ‘ing what he would do for the next few minutes while the boat = | 
was being manned and lowered. Should. he go to see Hortense? he) 
ae He hesitated. It would take some time to get to the house, some = 
time to return; he was dirty and fatigued. He did not feel | up 1 PO 
a the effort of i impressing Hortense, of playing that intriguing, ie aer] 
: terminable game. What then? Should he go to the tavern fora 
drink, or home to. Marie? While he stood there ‘tinçertainly, - I a] 


Tor 








- “Captain Thierty i is not Tee to “defend: his advice,” fhe said ee. 
dyly, “it so happens 1 that I agree with it. If any man takes thisas , 
an indication that I am lacking in valor, Tam ready to meet him. ae ee 
He raised his hand. “I put the matter to the vote.” a 
| ‘Monsieur Forant and Monsieur Bigot having made their objec- 
tions heard, did not think a duel would improve the situation. 
They voted with the majority. The decision went through to 
abandon the battery as quickly as possible, call the garrison home 
-and have the defenses of the town itself strengthened by this o 














ae fom glided by himi in athe p cuske leaving a faint trail ‘of perfume i n SER 
ooo the air. It was a woman with a shawl about her head disappearing = 
hao gniekdly toward the quay. Some soldier’s light-o’-love, Paul 
Soe. “thought, eluding the sentries. He crossed the drawbridge, making aS 
for the quay, turned into the tavern at the corner and ordered a 
-stoup of hot wine. It came, steaming, and put new heart into him. S 
-He drank where he sopa, threw down a pes of silver and went o 
Ao 
Agg ene The longboat ` was s waiting when he reached it, a by Pe 
vo Micmac sailors, naked to the waist. The sight of them made him _ 
conscious of the cold again. He stepped aboard and gave the word 
-to push off. The boat drew away from shore, moving swiftly 
o ee overte quiet waters of the harbor. Suddenly something shapeless — 
Ee ad black in the shadow of the bow stood up and began to make — 
its way toward him. By its dress and general shape it was a 
oo +- woman. He could not see her face in the dim light of the stars. 
-o He stooped and fumbled for the lantern beneath his feet in the ae 
aes Sen The figure came nearer. ae 
“What does this mean?” he oe sternly. “You havé no Eight ot ee 
to be here. We must put about and make for shore.” E 
ooo “No, she said. Her voice was low and vibrant. “No. On the: Tee 
e contrary, Monsieur de Morpain, you must go on. We have nooo oi 
< | time to lose. No time.” ie 
(So she knows my name! )—Paul was angry. He sense a pile Sos 
bem his flint and tried to light the lantern. He fumbled and  — 
a spilled- the oil. He handed it to the sailor nearest him, who. oo" 
o -crouched over it, muttering an incantation. The woman came ao 
~ nearer, stepping lightly , and skillfully without interfering with 
the rowers or upsetting the balance of the boat. Just as she reached ts 
him: the lantern went on. Paul snatched it and flashed it in her: aoo 
a e 
os was s tlie Governor's Tagh She faced him day ce 
] ae “Mademoiselle!” he said, surprised and. annoyed. He had ex oo 
pected anything but this. “We must put back at once.” , coe 
“No,” she said, “you must go on, Monsieur de Morpain. Me Loe 
aoe father will be furious if you put back. I will tell a story that will — 
: a pe you in a dungeon before dawn unless ` you take me with yous E 
m the P ghe o of the lantern feng 0 on her face she bota, oe 




















“I suggest that you put this out before the English see.” - 


Soothe: Micmacs continued rowing, silent, impassive, incurious: o o0: 

© The precision with which they moved, staring ahead of them, 
-the fact that they were savages, made them seem at this moment 
-Jess than human, merely parts of the boat. It heightened the un- 


reality of the situation for Paul. He put the lantern out and sat in 


silence. wondering what to do. Now that she was beside him, he 
< was aware of the same faint perfume that had brushed by him in 
-the Governor’s courtyard. He saw what had happened. She must 
r have been waiting there for some reason, she had overheard his iaer 
orders to the contremaître and had acted on them, stowing herself 8 
on board. It was quick of her but stupid. The savages had not 
dared to interfere, but he would not put up with it. | ae 
“You really owe me something for the scarf,” she pointed out 


composedly. 
_ He grunted. 
“Unfortunately, Mademoiselle, this is not a pleasure party, a 


© cruise around the harbor for the distraction of ladies, but a ee 
- dangerous mission.” He repeated it: “Dangerous. And I do not = 
suppose that Captain Thierry, to whom I am bound will be any re e] 
_ better pleased with your presence than I am.” ee | 
“Indeed. How do you know that I care what Captain Thierry, AS 
to whom I am also bound, thinks, or what you think? And as for o 
— danger, if you are frightened, I am not.” arias 
- Paul could hear her breathing beside him. She was s frightened Co 
SE "and he knew it, but the knowledge did not disarm him. It was just + 
Tike a woman to do fool things for fool reasons nobody. could ed 
fathom. He set his teeth and gave his attention to the course. They oea d 
` sat in silence side by side. Once or twice she put her head back to sis 
look up at the stars. Once he Ee his hand out to siady | her when De oe 
n o : ‘the boat rocked. | ge 
Dee “How long will it take us ‘to arrive?” che o asked, Paal did inot 
p answer. She shrugged. a o eee ee 
oe TE: I were Captain Thierry o or any man, for diat matter, r aS r z 
oo “wod not spike my guns, Tay use thën, I would mya in the bate ~] 
ce ae and A e 


e desperately 5 serious, Pal saw 7 that slic ne meant wiar she aid; Now a 
R, she sat down beside him and took the lantern from his hand. 





























Peal did not answer. ie was shio own ni thought. but he would not 
give her the satisfaction of knowing it. How did she know that a 
© Thierry wanted to desert the battery? What had she to do with - 
MEE C Thierry anyway? Wasn’t he married? Surely, Paul thought, he 8% 

had a wife in France. The Governor would be pleased when he 
heard about this visit to a married man! He stirred restlessly. The i: 
boat glided on while they continued out of tune with each other, 


themselves and the night. It was a magic night, a night for lovers, 
not for batteries and guns and wars. 
The boat landed with a scrunching sound: Paul helped her 


Ara ashore, leaving the Micmacs to tie up. He walked forward. She 
-scrambled after him up the beach. There was a little shelter at the o 
x of the path, a hut built of driftwood and stones. phe paused ee 


in the doorway. 


a < “Monsieur de Morpain,” she e “will ha ask Captain Thierry 
to wait upon me here?” 2 
_. There was a tremble in her voice that upset Paali in "Spie of his | 
oa impatience against her. He said: 


_ “It would not be safe for you to stay here alone.” ° 


“I can call to the savages if I am frightened. I = not care to see 
ee all the other officers and . . . and so many men.’ AA 
eh “You should have thought of that before,” Paul thought, ‘and ae y i 
he was further annoyed that she did not seem to care how her oo 
ee actions appeared before him. Aloud he said: (Se B 
eS < “Mademoiselle, take my advice, go back to the boat iia wait o 
he without seeing anybody: I wil. se ued you home aS ee 
eel soon as it is possible.’ ae an 
ae a “But,” she sounded sarptised, Sou yourself Ad this was nO 
SESE pleasure trip. I have not come to cross the harbor at night or to Ro 
ae ey count the stars. I have an urgent reason. I must see Captain a 
ae Thierry. Tell him I would pees to see him A beren” 


Paul frowned. 


o r “Mademoiselle, I have’: a sister ‘af your age.” : This was ; guess- 2 | 
we work. He had no idea how old or how young Mademoiselle Wo 
o ` Chambon might be. ap. should þe loath to see her visit a married on a 
eee man. a night, o or to akh himt to wait t upon h her alons i m a 4 place | like -o 
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| “There was a 2 faint sound’ in i he aa beside him Paul could o 
-not believe his ears. It was laughter. : ns 
“Tam sure you would, ” her voice came devoray. “Put I can | 
"assure you, Monsieur, I have not come to tempt ee Thietiy’s So 
virtue.” | 


_“T shah!” ee 
She came close to him. ` 


“You do not know me very well. Even if I were the: veriest ae 
slut, I would hardly choose a moment like this to press my ad- >o 
vances upon a man overwrought with the cares of retreat. Re- 
treat!” Her voice grew scornful. “Retreat is what one might 


expect from a worm like Captain Thierry.” 
“But Mademoiselle .. . 


“Oh you cannot be blamed for thinking Ghateres it is you K 
think. Please ask Captain Thierry to come here at once. Tell him k 
there is a dispatch for him. A private dispatch.” 
She turned away and made to enter the shelter. He followed, i 


perplexed. Against his better judgment he found himself saying: 


= “Madeħnoiselle, if there is anything that I can do to serve you, ee 
A let me do it. Trust me with the dispatch. I will deliver it.” | 


= There was a silence. Then she said: 


“J wish I knew! I wish I knew!” | T 

_ Paul stirred, his impatience returning. She caught at his arm. — 
“Perhaps if yeu were to aed that my father asked you to ace ened 
_ company me,” she began, “it would look less strange to Captain hag se 
vie ‘Thierry and his officers. I could oe my mea in ists ul at 
oe : sell retain the prestige of eee | 


-Paul snorted. 


o “J assure you. the prestige of a thing i 1S more important than the z nk a 
ee : thing itself sometimes.” a 4 4 ne 
“Mademoiselle, I have no time to sichange witty conversation — oe 
| a with you. I am here on a a military mission. I must act” o 


“Yes, yes, act!” 


oo She drew herself up in “the saaie sickiog = an aade in- o a 
ie tad to make him feel pompous. A new light fell upon her e 
= face. He looked at her and then away to where the light Was ooi 
o come from. eee could see the two towers of the fortification Ce 


lied 
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< “Ask Captain Tay to come here,” ‘she said. 


_-He hesitated, reluctant to connive at that: secret ; meeting in the a 
o moonlight, He heard himself say: | -o 

pee AT wih escort you, perhaps shat ee be bee I will say thit saaa 
the Governor sent me with you and risk his displeasure, You are 


asking a lot of me, Mademoiselle.” 


Ve . & screeching upward, black against the rising me moon. She 1c pressed his 
a ae smiling. Ce 


“Monsieur,” she answered with gravity, accepting ae arm aso 


be es eh she stumbled on a rock, “I have a brother about your age. I should 
-be loath to see him visiting a married woman alone at night, and. 

~ A the daytime for that matter, for instance, Madame de Sain- 

ae tonge. Ishovuld certainly warn him against Madame de Saintonge.” 


Paul gasped. He took his arm away. She scrambled lightly up 


ao the path ahead of him. en reached the battery. There was a 
lantern over the doorway. A sentry halted them. They were 


ca passed inside. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 





for, trailing over tables and heaped upon the floor. More than a 


-hundred hogsheads of rum were stacked in the far corner, some — 
of them broached. The place stank of stale liquor and debris. = 
Mademoiselle du Chambon shrank against Paul. She put her a 
-~ hand to her head and unwrapped her shawl, throwing it back iiin] 
© upon her shoulders. Her hair was powdered beneath it, in cloudy = 
white curls. Her throat and shoulders were bare, except fora = =] 
necklace of rubies and pearls. She wore a silly silk brocaded gown, e | 
_. already muddied, he noticed with some satisfaction, and torn = 
“from the landing and the ascent. She looked what she evidently = 
‘was, another young lady of fashion, with nothing in her head | 
oes but powder and intrigue. o 
-Paul was irritated. He drew away from her. He ad being eo 
sed in a situation that was not clear to him; he was nettled by ies 
oe her reference to his affair with Hortense, annoyed because she > A 
> -had twisted things to make him seem both pompous- and hypow e 
critical. He scowled toward the door of the Commandant’s quar | 
ne : ters, where the sentry had disappeared to announce them, = ss 


She turned to him in a sudden panic-stricken movement. 


“Monsieur de Morpain,” she pleaded, “stand by me! L er oad 
a m itis important. I shall never forget your bdp o a e 
 Thena as Paul did: not answer her at once, she cried impernousl: a E 


PST 








HE*first room they entered was a guard room, with a door 
opening to the Commandant’s quarters, and an archway = 
_ di leading to the armories. Everything was dirty and dis 
ordered. A great clutter of equipment lay about, rusty, uncared- 
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oo. Ts i it so nach to ak hat you ee me for half an hour? My | 
— 5 father would not wish . m she hesitated. EET 


“Your father,” Paul said grimly, “will probably ae a good 


ep -deal to say about this escapade, for which I make no doubt he will . 
< — hold me responsible. It is unfortunate that your father has none | 
_ too high an opinion of me already. I can see trouble ahead.” 


‘She was silent. Then she turned to face him and raised her eyes 


to his. ee were honest, large and dark. Paul looked into them 
and revised his opinion. He shifted restlessly. There was evidently 


~ more in this stupid situation than petty intrigue. Mademoiselle du 


7 Chambon looked gray about her mouth and cheeks, there were 


dark lines beneath her eyes, her chin was strained, thrust out de- 


te, terminedly. He thought of a number of explanations for her agi- 
tation, all of them natural, none of them complimentary, but — 

~ when his glance lifted to meet hers, he was ashamed and relieved. 
eu There was nothing, he must admit, of the strumpet here. 


“Monsieur, if you will stand by me now in support of what- 


S as I ve I will enirus you with the whole story aS soon as sI | 


-He bowed stiffly on 
The door before them swung open and a man came into he y 


a z a Paul eyed him sharply as he bowed and presented himself. 


fee ib Me: was plump and droll-looking, with a high forehead and a cere She 
ee ee loose mouth above a small blond beard. His clothes presented a | 
cery? gemarkable: contrast to his surroundings. They were immaculate, 
= A shining silver sword swung against a silk-encased leg, a little = 
ee portly perhaps, but shapely. Mademoiselle du Chambon : sank in en 
Ft a a slow curtsy. 


Captain Thierry stared at her. Theres was an “expression on ae 


Boe i ot face that Paul could not quite analyze | but it was not the look that S 
Ps oo Be expected. ‘There was uneasiness, masked by false geniality, and ele 
ee man-of-the-world Amowingness but 1 no ert a of Proprietor. tS 


S x 2 ship. 


“Mademoiselle? Monsieur?” eae 


oS : o He turned e expectantly to Paul as ‘was. Sea waiting fe pe 
ee " Mademotelle du Chambon to speak. She sid nothing. He hesi- soe 
: oe tated, then he presented ` himself, o 

-o a am n Paul de Morpain, at yous service, Captain, v with dispatches Lee ER 
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i ‘fiom. the Governor, You: are to adoa the battery as quicky as Se : 
possible. Here are the orders, under the Governor’s seal.” A 
Captain Thierry put out his hand and took the paper. He ae 

a glanced through it after breaking the heavy seal. Then he seemed x 
~~ to think that he was not being very hospitable. oe 
“If you will come this wae he said, “we will be 1 more com- n 
a fortable.” : 
=- He motioned them wid the To to the Commandant’ : 
- room, saying over his shoulder to a soldier servant: 


“Bring the wine and some rum. 


| The soldier saluted, unsteadily. Paul noticed he was drunk. : 
Captain Thierry drew up a chair for Mademoiselle du Chambon. 
“You will excuse me,” he said, | “if I give orders to begin the — 


work of demolition.” 
He left the room. : | 
“Do you want me to stay here while you talk with him?” Paul 
said. 
She hesitated. “No, I suppose not—yes, stay! 


1 


task 


The door opened. pen Thierry came back. He drew up a Re 
hair. et ee 
_ “Captain Thierry,” Mademibiselle- du Chambon said, “I r a a 
come here tonight because I have bad news for you that will not `} 
o wait. It concerns my brother, or I should not have come. You | 
~ were expecting a dispatch from him, I think?” ae es 
ie An extraordinary expression passed over Captain’ Thierry’ s - 
o face. He looked astounded, disgusted, furious and a un- ooo 
pleasantly: afraid. oe oe 
agen EM brother sent me a messenger. He got through the English A aen 
oes lines yesterday. He is dying in the hospital of the Fréres de | 
Charité. He called forme. He gave me the message by word of = = 
mouth. Vergor says: ‘The Minister’s secretary has discoveréd ©2020 
eo everything. For God sake tell Thierry not to let the Indians ship 
_ any more skins for awhile till this blows over. Tell him to born eaa 
all records at once. Tell him to cover our traces, Tl attend to 0o00 
this end.’ That is what Vergor’s message is, Capi Thierry. Lo 
: Epes you know what it means as well as I? | eo 
Spain Thies s face grew mottled, beads of perspiration ye 
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o begeni 6 to ooze Son his Forehead aada shove his is lips. ‘Saddeily. he ee 


eo Oe wheeled so abruptly that Mademoiselle du Chambon flinched. 
“Ihave only your word for it,” he cried. “How do I know this oo 


o isn’t some scheme of that lying devil ofa brother of yours SP PONa | a 


ee all the profits for himself © is 3 
-o “Monsieur,” Paul said, “Mademoiselle pe come to deliver this 


: message. to you at great risk to herself. Her word is not to be 


oe : doubted.” 


“Isn't it? No yours, I suppose, nor Vergor du Chambon’s S 


ne either!” He sat down and mopped his forehead. “I expected 


Eos ee money from your brother, not ns: warnings =e veiled n: 


Lies threats.” 


“Tt seems to me,” Paul said dryly, “that Mademoiselle’ s brother _ 


ee i e acted wisely in sending you a warning. The penalty for being 
Hoes  caught. in the illicit fur trade is death, as we all know. Death, 7 
oa Captain Thierry.” 


Captain Thierry shrugged. 


As | p “Tell your brother that he is playing a dangerous game, do you 
hy PO eget Dangerous! And I am not a man to be played with, Made- E EN 
< moiselle, nor intimidated either. And if this is some Government e : 





spy you have brought along, that doesn’t frighten me, and you ou 


ees don’t frighten me. Tell Vergor to send me the money he owes 


: heen e and have cone. And remember one thing, women who ger in y i 


Sones omy ‘way regret it.” ae 
es Paul caught the appeal in. “Mademoiselle du Chambor’s eyes. E = 
Oo He stepped forward, narrowing his gaze. 





o ee “Captain,” he said quietly, “Mademoiselle. du Chambon i is ‘not : So 
o to be confused with the women you u speak of, nor to be reat: one 


: “Oh, 2 Gouin Thierry sed back, his eyes ranging | Paul, : — 





s ae ee she is under your protection is she?” He threw back his head z 
~ and laughed unpleasantly. “Well, there’s no accounting fora  ž 
yes ‘woman’s tastes. But if. you think you re going | to get. another aie 


eee "share out of the family business you're mistaken.” ee ee 
“Sir,” said Paul reddening, exasperated at the position i in which aE 


o ; he found himself, ae are ¢ inoultiog Another word and r chal- S : 
o eae you a ee ee oe ee ERR 




















he Gapiin Thierry p put his I hand to hie sword. Mademoiselle e du oo 
: "Chambon intervened hastily, — 
“TE overlook Captain Thierry's S a and beg you to do the oc, 
S same; he i 1S distraught. When he has time to think things over he wee : 
_ will know the wise thing to do. It is urgent, Captain, urgent. You 
_ must for your sake, as well as Vergor’s, do what he has said. You jo: 


know that. You must get a message to the Micmacs at once.” ; 
“If anyone but your brother had sent me that message I should 


know what to think, but your brother is the slipperiest, slimiest nek 
_ thief in the King’s New France or old France for that matter. He 
has played me too many dirty tricks for me to believe him.” | 


on we not let yourself be hanged,” Mademoiselle du Cham- me 


bon said. , Pe 
“IfI Ee rll see that others hang with me,” he said, grinning | 


evilly. 
Mademoiselle du Chambon rose and faced him. | 
“Vou’ve accused a man who isn’t here of a number of dis- 


honorable things,” she said, “but yeu know in your heart who i is ee 
| the thief?” oe 
Captain Thierry choked and glared at her. The door behind ee 
a -them opened. Two soldiers entered, with stoups of wine. Made- 
> moiselle du Chambon turned her back and walked to the door. > 
“Tve given you the message,” she said, “do what you like with | n 


it. 99 


a She walked out of the room. There was nothing for Paul to aoe . 
pine “but follow. They hastened through the areas together dowa; oe 
o te the hill. AGEA 











CHAPTER XL | 


: “HE moon was high in the heavens, flooding the hight with 
| light. Mademoiselle du Chambon scrambled down the hill- 
& side with more agility than she had shown on the way up. 





: os | 4 Paul followed her, glad that the episode was over, not at all sure. 
what sort of figure he had cut, or what consequences might fol- 


ie ee o low. They reached the beach and ran toward the boat. If was not oo 


ce there. There was no sign of it. ya 
“What the devil!” Paul began looking angrily about him. A 





a figure rose from a log and came toward them. It was Chiktek, e ae 


oo one of the Micmac sailors. He began to explain. ea 
re The Oiseau de Mer had signaled by flares to the longboat tO ee 
ea e oce “The officer fo chatpe of the longboet had left 





: ae = Chiktek behind to explain what had happened. He would send ie 
_ the boat back for Paul and the lady as soon as possible. He would 


HE a their predicament to Captain de Morpa s at once. 

"Well! said Paul. Bee 
- Mademoiselle du Chambon. beside him shivered suddenly and “ae 
on cee drew her shawl about her. | a 


“I had no time to change.” i she murmured. 


- “We must get you home at once. Here, you,” he sid t to the: cae 
a Indian, ‘go along the shore and see if the boats belonging te to the o 


a eee are there.” 


_ The man granted. 


-o a “No oei no an no o manage.” ee 








paaa ae “Heavens!” Paul said, Syon have nichtig: on i but that thin a 
dress.” o ee 











oe “Then we must tgo back ¢ to 5 the bé battery at at once, and get Captain a 
Thierry to lend us one of his boats and a crew.” | 


ETH stay here,” Mademoiselle. du Chambon said: “pg rather.” 


_ Paul hesitated, as unwilling as she was to confront Captain Po 
3 Thierry again. But she was shivering, doing her best to conceal = 
it. It was folly to be out on a winter night in a silken dress. Paul oe 
swore beneath his breath. He hit on a compromise. 


“The shelter, the hut half way up to the path! Gather drift- 


- wood,” he said to the Micmac standing stolidly naked beside him. | 
_ “Build a fire in the hut. Be quick.” ee 
He took his cloak from his shoulders, somewhat unwillingly, a 

and draped it about the girl’s shoulders. 


“Wait for me here,” he said, and disappeared. 

~ Moonlight flooding into the shelter showed it to be clean, if 
bare of any comfort or sign of occupation. There was a log in the 
doorway, thick enough to be used as a seat. She brushed it off with 
her hand and sat down, pulling the cloak about her, awkwardly. 


Chiktek appeared beside her. He began to build a fire hetween a 
-two blackened stones. 


_ “I suppose it will smoke and fill the place with it.” 


‘Chiktek shook his head. He pointed upward. She saw that there eae 
P wasa hole in the top of the shelter. s 
oe ” she said R “I suppose it’s too cold not to o have a? i > 
a a fire.” | Hegre 
a Chiktek smiled patiently. He set to Sore The fans ap ieee 

ede up between her and the opening of the door. She crouched over ee 
them, stretching her hands to the flicker. She was thinking: cenena 
<> “Vergor! Of all the tiresome, exasperating, dearest otis. no o 
ee the world. I did what I could. I got the mesage to him. Howcould 
you put your life into the hands of such a worm? Don’t you ever or 
think of risks, Vergor? Not you! Remember when you fell = 
into the bear trap and I had to get you out and v we ‘both had to lie Mendy aR 
ss : about our being in the woods?” Baa PEE HOR Be 


She laughed, shifting closer to the fee 


a arle s lucky for us there’ S another fool i in Louisbourg aloes as - es 
o wrongheaded as you. And right-hearted. At least I think sO. Tm peas 
Suet: ae that risk. had to. Look out for Thierry. Cin t t yon Be n, 


ak 


















coe bes of him? Oh, -< pet t free, , and s settle down. Please, Vergor, ee 


o take care of yourself.” a 


‘She had a habit of talking t to “hes brddlier as though he were 


O there, It had comforted her often, bringing : a sense of companion- 
ooi ship into her rather lonely life. Ever since she could remember He 


EY Vergor and she had been allies. Now they did not often meet, 


oe but he was there. Tonight he was there in a special way. Once 


again she had strained everything to save him from the sort of | 
disaster that was always overtaking him. Probably he was being 
pressed by some of his creditors or else he was expensively i in 


: Tove; he had grown careless, someone had found out. Vergor fe 
ae just wouldn’ t see the wood for the underbrush. When he wanted, ae f 


money he would sell illicit furs, his honor or his country, just as 


cc cheerfully. Yet no one could consider Vergor a traitor. That 
ees wold be ridiculous. He did not mean to betray, he just did not 
think . . . or did he? Did he see the shadow of the gallows, as. 
a -she ad: seen it once, when she was a little girl in Paris, walking 
eee down the Rue de la Santé with her nurse? There was an execu- 


= tion that morning, and a man hanging from it, twistiñg in the 
© wind, round and round. She tried to brush it from her memory, | ; 


oe, afraid that it might twist and show the face and be Vergor. eg As 
‘The sound of footsteps coming rapidly toward her down the | 
| ees . path, shook her from her morbid reverie. Monsieur de Morpain 





: blocked the entrance to the shelter. She could not see his face, E 
but she was certain posse le had gone wrong before he told her. v 





oo T am sorry, ‘Mademoiselle. Bee 
Ae “What is it?” | 


~ o Wwe cannot get ; a crew for the boat at present.” a z D ee 


DE 3 yp”. R 





Tages He came into ‘te shelved. She aade way for kin to sit on the : 


ey “Tog. He passed his hand across his forehead nervously. 





WI ry?” she asked again. 


eS He scraped with his toe in the dust of the shelter. a a 
ooo “They're all dren, ‘They’ ve been n breaching the hoped 
oo thar are lero) ee oe 
o o “Where's Captain Thierry?” oes oe 











| ea Fighing with he o ageer over blowing up ‘the works. = o 























| There's sno 1o discipline left. It would not be safe for yout to go y there -o 
a now.” D a 
TA picture : fached hefore i of w men on their bellies swilling en 

| “the rum that spouted from the broached hogsheads, the engineer = 
with his sword out, stumbling and weaving in front of Spe ee 


: Thierry. Thierry himself, angry and flushed. 


“They were drinking before we got there. I don’ F suppose you roe 


noticed it. But I did.” 
“T noticed one man,” Anne said, 
oT e’s all the men now.” | 
ST see.’ | 


“They'll be worse later. I suppose they t think that as a as 


. they are abandoning the place they won't be fools enough to leave 
any wine behind.” 
“What shall we do?” 


“Wait here until the longboat comes back for us. If it deaa z wi ae 
come before daylight, we will go with Captain Thierry’ S n one ) 


: : in one ‘of the boats. They will be sober enough then.” 
“EB see.” 


Paul leaned his shoulder against the doorway, looking card 
ee the beach. He was anxious about the fate of the Oiseau de Mer. 
If the longboat had been recalled so suddenly it might mean any- 
Soe thing—action against the enemy (with himself stuck here!). It el 

_ might mean an attack by the New Englanders on the town itself, e 
© though that was fanciful, because of the marsh between and heso o 
ee guarded | harbor and the difficulty. of moving troops by night oyèr 
strange terrain. It was exasperating not to know what was going =€ 
on out there. He stared across the moonlit water in the direction — ee 
Le | we of the town. Lights were burning here and there. He thought he : n oe 
could make out the two tall T rising. from ag convent and PM 
ae the church ae 


- Mademoiselle du Ghauton § was speaking t to hi 


“Baul | gmit 


oo “Tte was kind of you. I shall not + Forget’ it nor will Vergor. You aoe 
— do not know him, do you, Monsieur de Morpain?” Fe Ae 
Paul ‘brought his attention back to her with, an effort. oo 


clash 





oe ae a want to thank you. I should have been afraid d without yow on 





S No, “Mademoiselle, L o not ow your brother. I icf 7 - ' 


: Louisbourg when it was 5 sill under Monsieur du Quesnel. I 

- returned . 
1 “I know. I ‘know all pe you, Monsieur de Morpain.” : 
Paul was nettled. Bother this girl with her talking. He wanted 


to see what was going on, and to strain his ears for telltale sounds > 


- coming across the water. He knew it was illogical to blame her 
<o. forthe boat’s disappearance, but he was inclined to blame her for 
everything. Most certainly he could blame her for having his 


a warm cloak so that he was aerate to ache already from the _ z 


-rawness of the cold. 


“You would like Vergor, I think, ” she went on. “He i is a sailor a 


R like YY a ee 

oo" Baal said nothing. | aS 
eos ys “There never was such a—such a epirited boy. Nor 4 a better 
brother. I know he’s wild and likes bad company. . ae 


_ “Mademoiselle,” Paul broke in coldly, “I have no wish to hear 


intimate family history.” 


“Oh? I thought perhaps after what you did for me -tonighe ne 


a a some explanation was due to you, but | am glad you do not want Pe 





= Paul was silent. He knew ‘that he was being churlish, but he _ 
~ felt a perverse pleasure in his churlishness. Chiktek came to the 
ue Ais. door: of the shelter with an armful of firewood. He dropped ao. 

load on the fire. Flames shot up, the wood began to crackle. 





oe ' to hear it. It would not be easy to tell. What shall we talk about?” E : : 


Ah. that’s better,” said Paul. He stretched his hands out to the S oe 


ne ee The firelight flickered over Mademoiselle du Chambon’s = 
= face. He looked at her and his churlishness vanished. She had an 
eG oe - appealing 1 face, > ehoogh it was not goodlosking, with that out- -o 





a perhaps, sc some sensitive with i dignity. and pride, anid helpless- oa 
ness. Just now she was looking thoroughly miserable. He realized o 
once as thie firelight revealed her expression that it could not bea pat 
Lone. ticularly pleasant experience for her either, to wait in a damp oe 

eo shelrer: definitely, and. that he was ‘behaving like a Pig He oe 


a smiled at her. 


-oo Instantly de daik i eyes ; lighéened sth: genuine ah “gad ee : 
o epee She turned toward him i agenly $ and bogan to talk. e Pie n 














= old him fir of Vergor, devocmined to 5 thake Paul inderstand. E 

that he was not a traitor. A lot of people dabbled in the illicit fur 

- trade who were not traitors. He was unusual, oT gifted, 
_ Few people understood Vergor. 


“Pm sure of that,” Paul said with his tongue in his chet” 
Then she questioned him about bringing the news of the attack 


9 Louisbourg. He found himself telling her about his life as a i l 


j prisoner of war. He described the Moodys; she laughed. Her 


5 laugh was low and very spontaneous. He found hiesel trying to 


eae it just for the pleasant sound. He talked of Will’s estrange- 


ment from him and she sighed. He described his fight and 


Randy’s death. She put her hand out to him impulsively. 


“I assure you ” he said, moved by the recollection and by. her 


sympathy, ‘ ‘it Was a scene I cannot forget. Suppose, Mademoi- 
selle piia” 


many, but I have a few like your Randy and like William 


a Vaughan as he used to be. After tonight I shall count you amoug Do : 2 , 
| 2 them, in Spite of what you think of me.’ | eS | 


- He began to protest. She laughed a little shakily. 


“I saw your thoughts pass in an ugly procession across your aE 


mind. I am glad that you did not act on them.” 


“I did not really think them . . .” his voice dwindled. beforè. a 

a the honesty i in her eyes, searching his. “Not for long,” he added. a 

_ “Lam glad to have been of any help and glad to have found Lyon. yea 
z for a friend.” HE 


‘He put a log upon the fire noisily. 


pia ouse “You should -rest,” he said. “You should try to sleep. Captain o 

ooo o Thierry will not be ready to leave before dawn, if he gets-his mèg 

-and himself together then. Chiktek will rouse us if the longboat a 
-comes back. Don’t worry, we'll ‘get to onisbouny, somehow." — 


“JT am not sleepy,” she said. 


Paul smiled in the darkness beide her They sat in “silence for PR eon 
oe a a little while, then Anne’s head jerked toward him. She was fal-  — 
piou img asleep as he knew she would if he did not speak. He edged: iii ed 
nearer till it dropped upon his shoulder; then he eased his back = 
against: the wall, stretched his is and tried t to relax, Staring ae ee 


a the fire. 
: a 175 sh 








* “Call me Anne,” she Da “My friends do. I Iai ao : 














cs ne - ewal, r: “he thought © to hindi, grinning in nthe darkness, “this eo 
is the strangest situation I was ever in.” oe 
He began to think of other times and places chen he had been ae 


ae ~ calone with a woman who attracted him. He moved his tongue as 
MR softly against his teeth. A soft smell of perfume and powdered 
-> hair and the clean smell of a girl’ s body drifted to him. He tight- ee 


ened his hold instinctively, putting his free arm about her waist. 


She stirred, moaned a little and settled down more earnestly to 





sleep like a child exhausted with play. She was exhausted, “no = 

_ doubt, and so was he. o 
“Perhaps exhaustion accounts for my good behavior,” he tolg- 
n himself, grinning. “Perhaps her being the Governor’s daughter 


o < has something to do with it too. But principally it’s her con- _ 
-© founded trust in me. lve always thought a man must be pretty’: 


| hardened to rape a girl, especially with so many others who- don’t 
need to be raped. This is a little trying to my vanity. I never saw 
anyone so unconscious, apparently, of what might happen to her. 


Am I so unattractive that she thinks me harmless? Harmless! Doci 


o -could show her!” + 


Another wave of perfume ı rose about him. 


< “Phew! I hope I do not have to pass many such hours,” re j 

thought. A sudden vision of San came to him. If it were San be- : 
ine side him what a night they would spend! Oh, hell, why did he ee fin a 
E aha < have to think of San? This was no place for a married man. He D 


>= the ground beneath his feet. Cautiously he whistled: a 
boa ae Pssst!” o aR A 





The. Micmac crawled fori: 


“Put some spruce boughs here between me hd ihe fie 7 Paul Pa 


-o n whip. Anne stirred a little. He held her quietly while the 
Oi Se Indian arranged a primitive bed, then together they lowered. her- o 
“9 onto the. boughs and covered her with Paul’s cloak. Paul stepped o 


bole 4 out of the shelter, and stretched himself, looking at the stars. a 
o “Quite foolish of you,” he told himself. “Wouldn’t Hortense Sato 





Tang. Hortense! Ah, well, one can’t have everything, or every- 
Coe) Cone?! He! Squatred beside the Micmac’: s fire ang f preety n o 


a down by it. 


- “Watch!” te ordered. Tae oe ee Coa 
_ Toward dawn : Capeain Thiery a and his garrison took t to o their o 











pies Paitin pe es ec ego aera 








ae boats: They. had put in ina a halfhearted night’ s wee berwien i drinks oo 
spiking the cannon without burning the carriages or knocking Se 
aoe the trunnions. ‘They had thrown the loose gunpowder inte 
the well, but they left two hundred and eighty bomb shells, a aoo 
-great number of cartridges and other stores behind. ae 
They did not take the short cut to the beach, past ie shelter, a 
-because of the equipment they were carrying and the number of ARA 
-drunken men they had to drag along. Captain Thierry staggered 
~ sullenly behind them. His head was bandaged. From time to time 
he looked with dismal satisfaction at the prostrate form of the = 
_ Engineer carried on a litter. They embarked quickly. The sound > 
of their voices drifted away on the offshore breeze, until it 
sounded from a distance like the squawking of sea gulls, which 
chad been going on all night. The launching of the boats and the 
| splashing of oars were drowned by the waves of the incoming _ 
~ tide breaking on the rocks below the shelter. Paul and Anne E 
S ON: P 
ook Chiktel watched the ene go. He had been ordered to 
a ‘watch and he obeyed. It did not occur to him to wake Paul or = 
-the sleeping squaw. Nobody had ordered him to report anything 
nel except the arrival of the longboat. and there was no sign of that. 
_ The last boat dwindled to a glimpse of black like the last porpoise — | 
ina school of porpoises. The sun rose higher; now its rays were — 
reaching out, past the crouching Micmac, over Paul, who stirred 
and covered his face- with his army into the shelter where Anoe Ko 
o lay beside a dying fire. , -o 
= Chiktek rose and spread his arms ; above his head. Solemnly, i in aE 
= silence, he saluted the great spirit rising for another day. o 
“Make Chiktek strong as you are strong,” he prayed, “send. the Tepana] 
Poa Se of your warmth into the heart of Chikrek and his tribe.” 


< Then he « sat down agn content to wait. 


o 








| ae 


CHAPTER XLI 


a TT 






ot À marched on the town of Louisbourg with four hundred 


oo Jaborof landing guns, ammunition and stores, stiff from wading 
ne through icy water and sleeping on the ground in their wet 





clothes. They were glad to be marching away from further back- 
. breaking labor at the encampment, toward adventure and pos- 
sible loot. They were nearing the purpose of the expedition for 
cat aoe which they had been willing to enlist; for which they had 
| _ crowded into evil-smelling fishing boats and suffered seasickness, 


- ete ffeting and storm; for which they had waited in Canceau | 
anne Harbor: from day to weary day listening to Parson Moody’s 


© eternal sermons preached in the- open air: “Thy people shall be Ae 
ee willing i in the day of Thy Power”; ;—encounter with oe French, a 


: a i — : victory, the sack of Louisbourg. uh ig 
Will led his men to a hilltop near the town. He: was elated. kton 


a was the first time that he had found himself alone and in com- 
mand. He was young, inexperienced, but so were all the other 
a : : ue ; officers. He was a Lieutenant Colonel because he was ‘Shirley’ S Er — os 
protégé. He would make his ‘reputation in this war. Afterwards 
eye every. door would be opened | to him. He would make a fortune, 
Soe Tne would r tise to whatever pr he wanted, he would do what he : o 
o lied nee 
| He halted the company i in ‘sight of the town bute out - of range. ae oe 


‘We'll give the frogs something to > think about!” i he cried, Os 





Dies flourishing t his sword. “Three cheers!” Ce 








m ARLY in the morning Lieutenant Colonel Williara Vaughan Ea 


New Englanders. They were weary from the unaccustomed 








i “pobbed up alone the ramparts s aling stock of this maneuver. n 
= “Forward march!” | | 





ois e company stepped out a iaie nea, They ditd the . oe y — 
| town, marching behind the hills in the rear of the Royal Battery, 


to the northeastern arm of the harbor where there were maga- 
zines and naval stores. Will expected fierce resistance. He drew 
his men up in formation and made them lie down where they 


stood. After half an hour’s rest they moved forward cautiously, ae 


nearer, nearer, until they were near enough to rush the place. 





À They sprang to their feet and stormed forward, en man braced a A 


-to meet the enemy. 
_ The magazines were deserted. When he was quite sure that 
there was no ambush, Will started to go through them, taking 
stock of what was there. He decided to set them afire for the 
_ moral effect it would have on the French rather than attempt to 
salvage the stores and drag them back over the rocky scrub to 
_ Pepperell’s headquarters. They spent the afternoon piling pitch, 


| tar and other combustibles conveniently left for them, i in Tee 

| where they would be fanned by the wind. eee 

Will lighted the first torch and laid it to the nearest pile. A B 

= great cloud of black smoke rolled up. He stood back, satisfied. ee 

© The men, black-faced and grimy, began to laugh and rub oe Pete tees 
. hands, contented with a good day’s work. eee ee 








“That will bring the Frenchies out!” one of them aa 


_ “If they were fools enough to leave it in the first lies: is oe 
may be fools enough to try to save it now,” the sergeant com- et 


mented. Will said nothing. They camped where they were, 7 ae 
watching the red glow of the burning magazines. He was uneasy, — 


listening for sounds that might escape the sentries, for the stealthy ae 


| ae : creeping of men’s bodies through the dark. Off and on he slept i mo oe 


i z spite of his anxiety. He was glad when the oag might was over EEEN, : | 
Le a he could see the dawn. st” eG a | 


| The sergeant saluted. E 
“Are the men to eat their emergency ‘ations; s ‘sir? he aked. 


Will considered this and decided against it. He gave i the o . | : : l 


o Ls : to return to camp. The men fell i in by. Sarees some of them vet ad 


Drt 











: o salkily twisting y their z belts a as a shin tod their officer | that they w were i ee 
ts ce a | | ey : PR Se Sec gat oe : n Cpa ees 
F orward a y 





epog t. The men set out, Dee step 1 to n aid ne and: twist oe 
oe ‘through undergrowth and squelch through swampy places. They = 
=- -went quickly, with the thought of food in their minds. A party n 


o : of thirteen of them was in the rear with Will. They were going 
. more slowly, to act as rear guard in case of a belated attack. They 


S were some distance behind the main body when Wil’s body 


F servant, a boy of eighteen whose name was s William T ane 
-hold of his officer’s arm. 


“Look!” he said excitedly, pointing to the Rod Battery, E 


Lo ‘there's no flag on the flagstaff and no smoke in the chimneys. 
ee E Ij: wager there are no Frenchies there.” 


A “The: party halted, while Will stared through his glass at the ee 
` aenda towers. It was true, he could see no sign of lifein 
the place. Incredible! Where could all the Frenchies be mene | 


ee He beckoned to one of his men, a Cape Cod Indian. 


a ae _ “Here, Sagawatek! You may have a swig of this brindy now | i 
and the ao flask when you get back. Go and see what’s hap- a 


© pening there.” He undid the flask from his belt and held it out to o 


o the Indian. The man put it to his lips and threw his head back. A 


ve ee ee glitter came to his eyes. Will took the flask away from him and | 


he was gone like a brown flash across the frozen. ground. He ob 
-disappeared from sight, wriggling on his belly to the walls. There iiie: 
© was a long pause. Will shifted from foot to foot, reflecting that ao. 
he had only thirteen men; the rest of his company was far ahead; 
oo ey one: would stand no chance if the French made a sortie; he would 
© have to give the order to retreat. He looked over his shoulder. It 
=- was devilish country to choose for a getaway. He began to feel ooo 








_ his own hunger and to think of those emergency rations. There 
© was an exclamation from his sergeant, then another man spoke, —— 


an ae _and now all the watching men could see the savage’s far-off figure oe 
oe waving them forwards frantically. They advanced in a run to- = 







French. Even the gate was unfastened. They marched in. 





a Hen “but this will do!” He tem ed his red coat o 


ward him. The place was empty, deserted, abandoned by- the ae 


pe “We haven't got a flag, sir,” said William Tufts, cagerly beside : - 








ee “will looked at tim 1 dovbefully. F He s oak. af: E callie npon. >o 
ae N but he was in a corner drinking himself silly, and- o 
-o besides, any Indian who could hunt and n was. worth more to ae 

them than poor Tufts. ee ees oe CEES og 


“All right,” he said. 
<The boy went to the flagstaff jad al to das up, a 
hi coat in his teeth. He reached the top and started to make it 


o fast. There was a whine, a shriek; a volley of cannon shot from _ os 
the town batteries passed eer The boy slid down again, a 


p breathless. Will leaned against one of the spiked guns. 


“Eat your emergency rations now, men,” he said. “We're stay- 
B ing here and they’ll have to send us a reinforcement.” 
woo He dug i in his knapsack and brought out paper, a silver inkhomn É 
F anda pen. aa 
“The third day of May 1745,” he wrote, “May it please your = 
~ Honor to be informed that by the grace of God and the courage — = 


_ of thirteen men, I entered the Royal Battery at about nine o’clock, 
and am waiting for a reinforcement and a flag.”* He added: 
“rations” ‘underlined, and called to the sergeant. 


n “Send a messenger with this to General Pepperell, and keep egy a 


_ men posted on the lookout.” 


He started on a tour of inspection, very pleased with himself. © 4 
: Tt would not take much to drill out the spiked touchholes of the © pan 
cannon and train them against the town itself. There were twenty. 
mn eight 42-pounders, and two 18-pounders. This was better thane 
ee anything Pepperell had dreamed of, or Shirley with his optimistic ee ! 
_ draft of instructions that Will had penned. It wasacurious docu- 
ee “ment, ludicrous in the light of what the expedition had encoune 8 | 
tered when it arrived at Fopihoprg. He recalled fragments of i it, A weed 


S smiling: 


= he thought that Louisbourg may i. surprised if the French oo 
ees: “have no advice of your coming. To effect it, you must time your. — 
arrival about nine of the clock in the evening, taking care that 
eee ‘the fleet be far ‘enough i in the offing to prevent 1 their being seen RE 
See ee from the town in the daytime.”* It went on, Will remembered, potopen 

prescribe how the troops were to land, after dark at a place called aies] 
ooo SF lat Point Cove, i in four divisions, three of which were to. march e geia 
eoa to the back of certain hilis, a mile and a half west of the ta o 


r 











a here’ two of the shires were to 5 tal aid “keep a profound: ge ee 
~ Tence,”* the third was to continue its march “under cover of. said — S 
-hills till it comes opposite the Grand Battery, which it will attack 


at a concerted signal; while one of the two divisions behind the o 
hills assaults the west gate and the other moves up to support ç 


© the attack.”* There was a good deal more, taking no account of a 


the rocks, surf, fog, gales, underbrush and swamp, or of the im- 
possibility of landing troops without being seen. Will smiled again. 


Well, the Grand Battery had fallen at nine of the clock, all right, 


_ nine in the morning instead of nine at night, and to thirteen men 
instead of three divisions. Probably Shirley would court-martial = 


<0 him for not taking i it in the prescribed manner. He continued his 


o - tour, marveling at the actions of the French. He could only sup- i 


| pose that when the clouds of smoke from the magazines they had 


a -set afire the day before, drifted over the battery, the French gar- Pas 


-. gisoned there must have thought they were going to be attacked, | 





© and for some reason had abandoned everything in panic. It would 
~ be agreat feather in his cap with Pepperell. Two hundrgd men he itz 
oy thought could have held it successfully against five thousand with- 
- out cannon. The water front was impregnable, the rear defenses 
_ ==a loopholed wall of masonry with a ditch ten feet deep and 


oe twelve feet wide, a covered way and a partly demolished glacis— | - 





, : cis WOES. flanked by the two towers with swivels still mounted on K, ae 
them. Will was amazed. It would have taken the New Englanders et 
ee a week or more to drag cannon from the landing place tod point €o: 
T -where they could be turned against | this battery, at least four miles ni 
pao y Overthe hills that he had traveled with his company, through a 

~- marsh, briar and rock. He was recalled from these thoughts by aoo 


Pare 7 ery: from i one of the sentries.. 





7 “The: French are oming! | Look theret Look there!” a . 


Wil: sprang to his side. Four boats were approaching fone the ee 


ee : ; town. They; were filled with soldiers. This was a sortie to retake onn 
E © the battery and save the stores. It might even be an ambush. Te = 
Les ould: be better to. fight in the open and see the enemy from oe 
Bee Se, whatever side he might come. He called his men together. They o 
as ran down to the beach, by a little path that passed a shelter of = 

(ene driftwood and ‘stone. The embers from ; a fire were still faring pone 


o Ter r 

















: . | there. Will kicked chem with h his f foot. Another fre burned a few oe ee 
feet away. = 
“See?” he said to the Ee “someone s was here not too o long | 


| ago. It may be a trap after all.” 
They arrived together, loading their muskets. 


“We must stand them off from landing until reinforcements i 
come. Our men will have heard the row the French are making, 

they'll have seen the red coat we are flying for a flag. They’ | 
come to help us, never fear. Now then, lads, let’s show whee four- 
teen of us can do against the French. Remember Canceau! Hold 


your fire till you know it will go where it hurts.” 


_. The Island Battery opened up on them. They were fired at tby 
| the town batteries as well. They stood their ground. The firing _ 
was wild, dropping short into the sea, for the most part endanger- 


ing the French detachment. 

‘Ready, fire!” 

A rain of bullets spattered the first boat. The French came on. 
“At them again, boys!” 


ee ed -Anothe? round, this time taking toll in the second biat Suill es ead 
-the French came on. Will set his teeth. s 
E . “Keep it up, men!” he cried, “unless you want to be a oe | 
. prisoner. They'll sell your scalps, - remember, if they get YOU i 


4 Now! a 


He took aim himself at the French officer he could see in the i 
foremost boat, urging his men on. The shot went wide into the — — 
sea, There came a shout behind him. A man toiled down the bank o 

n ae panted to his side. | o 
“Lieutenant Colonel Bradstreet’ compliments Sir) ? he said, “he o o 


-is here with his regiment.” 


o “My compliments to Lieutenant Colonel Bradstreet and will te see tea age 
eae show himself and his men to the French out there,” Will grunted, es 
as the French boats came nearer still. The man ran back, clamber- == 
-ing into the battery. Five minutes later a line of men appeared =€ 
oe omthe ‘ramparts, on the hillside. A great cry went up. ‘The French oot 
heard it and stopped rowing, startled, Then they drew off, E 
oe ‘treating slowly toward the town. The Island Battery continued to = 
< fire, but Will and his r men were able. to take cover with the: re- = o 
-o inforcements. 7 oe | : le Oe 


ah 














cs “Congratulations!” Lieutenant Colonel Bradstreet said, as s Will _ ie o 


2 appeared, ' ‘a master stroke.” eo 
syes o “Good for us both, a Will said. He. ‘was s tired now and glad to | 
ew share responsibility. 











“wo We'll get these guns ende on ae town as soon as we can,” 
~ Bradstreet said eemi “Whatever made the fool abandon 
them”. | $ a : | ae 
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CHAPTER XLII 


z angry ‘with a savage, he would simply glide into the forest 
and stay there. They needed Chiktek. He had been fool 





enough to let Captain Thierry and his men embark without wak- 
_ ing them, but he could alg them fed, he could hunt and fish for oh 
them. | 


“Bring ps something to eat,” Paul said resignedly. jee | 
-© He looked at Anne and saw that she was crying. She had one — 
hand to her eyes, the other groped for a handkerchief which she eae | 


| = did not find. 


\ AUL finished questioning Chiktek. It was no good getting | 











_ “What is it?” he asked exasperated. “You haya aeih to cry | A A 


o for. Well get back safely sometime. I am beginning to like it Aaaa 

eae here, can’t you?” oF 

. pee -She tried to smile, lockiiig up at hia, blinking away hee tears. o 

on He swore beneath his breath. If women weren’t the devil’s con-_ ie 

i trivances! Here he had been priding himself upon his chivalry, his S 
- kind restraint, letting her sleep alone in the shelter, giving her his o 


a cloak, and all she did to reward him was to cry, with her hair o 


cos : i shedding powder over everything and her face a sight—a pretty i / a Pag 
Peti sight; though. He grinned. Perhaps she was crying because he hod. ES 
been too chivalrous, because he had disappointed her. ea 
oc “Flere,” he said cheerfully, “I admit that the prospect of spend- Mey 
r ee ing a few hours more in each other’ g company | is a matter of tears, 0) = 
ae, but I refuse to shed them. Food is what we both need.” = >00 
ae _ Anne looked up. ‘She made an effort. She smiled, and sat t down a ee 
S on a a rock, spreading : a scarf on the bank in front of her. 


pise 








i “Table loth. no a 





“Thar S better.” 


Bye es _ The sun grew ee eS was a a brighe eae sunny day. They sat ae i 
A side by side watching Chiktek preparing breakfast. He brought 
them sagamité and smoked fish and a bowl of hot chocolate. 


© “Not my favorite breakfast,” Paul said, “but it’s hot” 7 
They finished all of it. Then they walked down to the beach 
and stared across the water toward Louisbourg. There was noth- 
_ ing to be seen, no boat, no sign of life. The sea was moderately 

rough, and spray dashed up into their faces. 
“It won't do to get wet,” Paul said. “It’s too cold to stand about. 


Sela We had better get back to the fire, and keep it going.” 





~ Anne took a last look toward Louisbourg. 


“Do you think,” she said, “there’s any real danger of the town | 
T being taken by the New marae 


“TE we had prepared for it . . .” Paul said, and eee himself 
_ Anne sighed. 


Ag ners, : _ They reached the door of the shelter. The fire was getting low. 
oe Paul went to find more fuel, cursing Chiktek for not being able | 
syne? £0 anticipate anything. He must be told; like all savages he seemed ee 
_ to lose initiative in front of the white man. Now he had disap- 
peared, and there was no more wood. Paul broke off some spruce 


: z : - ne boughs that were not too green and dumped them at the door 
er of the shelter. Then he went back to the beach to look for drift- 


_ wood. He found some boards and a piece of a tree worn smooth ee 


eee white. by the sea, and carried them up the path, e 
a “Look, ” said amos when he e reached her, vat the smoke over re 


Baul ond: his head. 


“Captain Thierry must : have sent a desachtnent round by land a 


Pae od told them to fire the 1 magazines on their way. That’s just aga? 
Boos oo well, it wouldn’t do for the. enemy to get them or the stores.” He 
oe frowned, “This abandoning the battery makes me sick,” he said, 00 
“it’s the most senseless blunder anyone could make. I don’t under- 
o -stand the Governor. Not that | a ‘Want to. criticize YORE, father, ee 


ae Anne.’ ”. 


E a She esig hed 3 cay. 





2 Lasst 












: n «What wil Rapha: when we get back?” she asked, 1 watching u the 
-smoke obscure the sky. ao oe 
OMAK great many unpleasant things,” Paul laughed. “Your ee | 


p o will run me through, and then court-martial me. My uncle will 
take over where he leaves off I should be with him now, ¢ on the ~ 


2 Oiseau de Mer”? 

- “And Madame de TE will finish what remains of you.” 
Paul reddened. 
“Will she not?” Anne insisted. 


=s; Paul groped for words in which to speak of Anne’ s father’s 5 
-mistress to her. | 


“Madame de Saintonge has too many interests in her life t to 


| bother about me. 


— “Hmmm,” Anne said, cocking ka head to one side. “These j in- 


~ terests that you speak of must have cropped up suddenly. Until 


` yesterday you were the main figure in the tapestry.” She decided 
to let the matter drop. “I could manage Father well enough if this 


| were not a time of emergency. His mind is full of war; any far- — | 
pe ther worry will drive him distracted. One night out at the nest: 05n 
fee might be accounted for, but an indefinite stay,” she shrugged. Mee oy 
shall have to tell him some cock-and-bull story. He must not find BE eset gel 


-out about Vergor, and it will have to be a good story, otherwise 


_ he will kill you and put me in a convent.” oh eae a 
hoe ce Tam not so ny to kill, and convents have doors and wine eed 
; dows” | PO ea 
= “You sound as A you had experience. Have you eloped ra 
oe “with a number of nuns?” aa 

_ “Not more than twenty-five. By this time Captain Thierry will: nade 


cn “have told your father that we visited him last might a wall eo o 


[ -where we are and send a boat for us.” 


4 think Captain Tey wi hold his tongue.” n o ee 


ep ee 
“Because of what ` was in the dispatch. Te would. finish hin ndi eae 
Wee he knows i it. He would n not want ek father to > know T why I cane ee 
us & oki is | EE | 





| “Plenty of other'a men saw ou.” ee 
| Pay r you.” 
s “They were drunk.” See 


had Ose of them will cell the a 


Ehl: 


























a So ahah thë peter. I bape you a are ight Then the boat will n 
o come and we can leave. What is the matter?” ee 
. Paul’s face contracted. He was looking away from hee owad aE 
-o die hillside where the smoke was billowing in black clouds. There 

ce Awasa sudden sound behind them. “Anne. turned her head. The 
Micmac was standing there, panting. Paul looked at him from: a 


Jong way off. : 
“yy hat is it?” he ee 


“A party of English are coming this way,” Chiktek said. “I ta 


i smoke and went to see. They have set the stores on fire.” 
_ “Are they coming here?” Anne asked. | 
 Chiktek grunted. ius E 
“I dont suppose so,” Paul said quickly, “but of eourse they 


A may” He smiled at her. “The longboat will be back for us before 
meee phen ee 
ae “Are we to fight?” Chiktek’s eyes glittered. He was thinking e 
a of the price an English scalp would fetch in the open market or 
from Abbé le Loutre. He could sneak up and get one, perhaps a 
_.. two, and run away. Paul shook his head impatiently. i 





“You are to watch and this time bring us news of everything: ee 





-She shivered. 


ee ST suppose,” > she ‘aid afer a _ moment’s silence, ' Se. ewir thake , re 
a oe ; : ings worse for father if they take me prisoner. ‘They might try | ee : | i 
SE 0. bargain with him, you know, using me as a hostage. Wel, Eini 
aoe -they do take 1 us, Paul, they mustn’t know. who I am. That’s alos 
eh, % Things are bad enough for father and for Konibourg without i l : oa 
ae _ that. We'll pretend Pm your sister.” 2 oe E 
a : : “Make i it cousin,” Paul said. T might be abie to , make that more ; aa a 
: ca ae convincing. One | can. be attracted. by one 'S: cousin. Ba ee - ae 
oe -She swept the tangled hair from her eyes, clouds of powder ee) 
-falling round her, and shook the folds of her dress with : an n — ia 
S : preening m movement like ; a bird. ; eee 





ee ` that happens. We will stay here. If the longboat comes before ee m 
ooo you return we shall whistle for you twice.” 
o oe Chiktek disappeared. Paul looked at Anne. a 
“We may have to stay here for another night, and without 2 aox 

ES fre if the enemy comes any ners Anne.” | | 








as 
qe 





- “Do you think a fre oai be s seen in 1 this shelter? a4 she i in- 


quired, changing the subject. a 


“Perhaps not. But I think we shall be safely in 'Loušboig è oe 
before the night. I never hada cousin that I liked Delors, one that : 


was pretty, and unusual.” 


o home as they call it, never having been there. Most women. 


model their existences on the lives of ladies of fashion in Paris; a 


as they conceive them to be.” 
“That’s absurd. Life there a life here are entirely different.” 
“In what way?” 


“Well, you need a great Ja of money to live in France, and > 
- influence,as well. And there are endless intrigues and nobody = 
seems natural. My heart is in the life out here, the space, the free- 
` dom, the good life for the people. My father says the peasant ere o n 
is better off than anywhere in Europe. He can hunt, in France he 
would be hanged for that, and eat what he has hunted—how many | 
-= peasants in France see meat on their table more than once ina >; 
blue moon? If they do they’ ve stolen it, and apn oR « or a re, 
io Pie catches up with them.” n a : | | 


“Tve heard that too.” 


_ “I met Voltaire when I was in Paris.” 
= “Who is he?” 

-© “Voltaire! The writer.” 

“J never heard of him.” a | Sos 
isos o “Hes a great man, with a biting | pen. He’s a fearléss. ae 
ete He has attacked the church, the “m and Be has been exiled aad: a 

K: persecuted ‘fe a -o 
cee Well that usually happens when a a man n attacks the church or eS 

5 the state, let alone both of them.” > eo 


-She made an impatient sound. 


: a i “He garen me two of his pple” | 


n 


Anne worked the toe of a soiled satin slipper i in the ashes of E 
a the fire. E 
“This time last year I was in France,” she said, seizing on a o ae 
subject at random. “I liked it for a time, but to live there would ia 
o stifle me.” o 
“I said you were unusual. Most women pine all their lives to oe 


Sf TSS nd AS a PT REE 


TAE LEAT PAEO ES ERAEN EE 




















o “Dangerous stu? foe a ge to “carry bout: sith her What po 

e would your father or Tout: father confessor say?” kh 

She snorted. 
“I can see that danger ce not d you, cousin Anne.” 
He found that he was taking pleasure in saying her name. It 
was short, sturdy, dependable, ao eee : : | 
“Tell me about pore wo 
_ She snorted again. | | | 
= “Lam trying to. I have never tried so hard with so little effect.” Pi 
| “You have been felling me about a writer and about the peas- 
“ante.” ee | , 
oo Yes, T have.” nee tk ears 
“Well?” | | = t 
She shrugged. . een: 
mit | A hoped you would undeistand. The most important thing ue. z 

a oe can give a friend is our real opinion on the things that matter.” 
> He was a little baffled, but there was something warming inthe 
way she brought out “friend” that went to his heart and started oe 

glow that he tried to disguise from himself. | 
., Chiktek returned, popping up beside them suddenly. Sa Eng ee 
gece “The English have pitched camp,” he said.: “I crept close. To. 
oo heard everything they said. Their officer i is young, wan eed ae 
a oe - Officer Vo-am.” ee) 
cl es : ~ Paul looked startled. eee Vaughan, Vaughan, Vo-am:. ee 
“What was this officer like? Tall, blond and blne-eyed? a 
- —— - Chiktek nodded, grinning. a : 

Nice scalp,” he said. ae ee os 
LI, - Paul waved him away. There were plenty « of blond young men i 
Hehe in this attack with epreremesiis n names. All the | same, he T 
es turned to Anne. | ee 
oo ne would be range. if that 1 were will Vaughan” t he said, a 7 

CN ens “so near to us.” | S 

Why don't you go abd see? i shall b bë all ighe”. a 
e Paul shook his head. The last thing i in the world that he wanted Se ied 
eee Coe to see Will, unless he could greet him from the deck of the 
o Oiseau de Mer or take him prisoner. It was one thing to. tell 
mone Ane that hes was body. servant and prisoner of ay another to a 


pae 























ee “have her see ‘he way Wil call treat chin, de conterprous su- oe 
-periority. He found himself growing hot at the thought of i, — 
= “I suppose it’s a confession ofh buman weakness,” h he said, S ao 
malice and all uncharitableness.” K 


“What?” Anne asked. pr 
A smell of cooking fish came to their nostrils. 


| “I domt mind confessing that m damned hungry again,’ she 
said, sitting down. ee 
Paul laughed, still thinking of Will and the Oiseau de ie og 
From that he went on to the longboat. What in God’s name had 
happened to the longboat? Here he was marooned next to the — 
enemy, with a girl to look after—and she was right, if she were 
taken prisoner and it was known that she was the Governor’s 
daughter, they would make | an issue of it somehow. He choked 


on a bone. 


“If the New Englanders stay hee they are now for the night; see 
Anne told him, “we can still have a fire, i in the shelter.” ` 


Paul mastered his bone. 


| _ “Would ‘A like to 80 up the hill now that the drunken lidus i : 
are gone, and spend the night in one of the rooms of the bat- = 


tery? s 


Terk 


“No,” she said, “I would be more efe hid there. I like to see 
-the water and to know that if the longboat comes we shall. see it Sd 
©. come, I would rather stay here, in the shelter.” ieee 
Paul was relieved. He had no mind to spend the night ciie 
_ about the battery on the lookout for the enemy. At least here 
- one man, Chiktek, could do all the patrolling. He was grateful  — 
aoa to Anne for speaking so stoutly, for swearing like a man, and set- = = > 
ting him at ease, and particularly for her natural way of piking ee 
_ things. She did not flirt, she did not blush—too often, she didnot 
es appear embarrassed by all the intimacies and implications of thet E np 
situation. She had cried that morning, but she made no attempt to | 
2 explain ] her tears, She tried to talk of general things. If she had to | 
oe bea girl of good family, instead of a woman, or a native girl dike lh a 
_ San, it was fortunate that she was the sort of girl she was. It was | 
= fortunate for her, and for him too, inthe long run. She sat serenely = 
in the sunset eating fish with her fingers, as calmly as though potha i 
a ing out of the way. v were ¢ happening to her, yet mee the Prospect aR 





oS af spending another ‘fight. alone eh a young 1 man eho 4 was an S 
a -complete stranger to her, on a deserted shore with no means of- 





-o -escape and a prowling | enemy near, must be an ordeal even to the ee 
bravest girl. All the worse ordeal if she were innocent, Pauk es 
e thought. “It is- the unknown that we fear.” He smirked, and.) 


-changed the smirk to a smile as he looked at her. There was some- 
thing about her that appealed to him to protect her. The appeal 
was strong. He would laugh at this throwing away of Opportunity 


‘oi, Tater, but at the moment, though he might toy with a picture of Pe 


what would happen, of how she onde look if he took her sud- 


deny into his arms, he knew that-it was impossible, knew too with 


-what rage he would kill any other man who attempted it. Lae 
She turned her frank eyes to his and smiled at him, There was 
| something a little tremulous about the smile. =e 
“She is frightened,” he thought, and his heart went out to ee 
: . “She doesn’t find me altogether harmless then, that’s something.” 
` He crooked his finger. Chiktek came to his summons. 


ioe _a bed for her.” 


yo will feel the cold.” 
“But you?” she faltered. 





“Build Mademoiselle’s fire T in there,” he said, “and arrange oe 


“The sooner you get to sleep he added to Anne, “the less you va 


Oe ee “T have a lot of things to do wth Chiktek. We will take turns i 
F = watching, and we will wake you in case of an alarm. You have oe 








. . nothing to fear. Good night, Mademoiselle.” 


He had gone back to the formal address wiconsciomly, A a 


a twinkle came into her eyes as she heard it. She said a low “sood Cates 
Rr re es nighe and went into the shelter. Paul turned his back aan walked k: ae | 





“Pest!” he: aad, looking up at de: stars, liseeniog: to > the water: ngs 


- ae at his feet, “I wish the Tongboat would come back. It is- ans 





ridiculous to be cut off from news in the middle of. the attack! o 


aE Especially when I was the one to bring the news s of the attack in ee 


ee 0 the first place.” od 





He began to reflect u upon. his; journey From New England and : - i 
> all thar had happened to him since. Then he speculated upon the 


o chances of the siege. Louisbourg was strong, in spite of the Gov- 





i oo emors s weakness and t indecision, i in 3 spite c of PE this. bat- neva 





_ tery to the enemy—he glared angrily across the water—that was oe 
criminal! But perhaps the New Englanders would not find it or eel 
realize that it was undefended. Perhaps the Governor needed those 
_ four hundred men. It was a hard position for a governor tohave 
< in his command nothing but mutineers and suspects: Still. a oe 
© rustle behind him made him jump. An owl flew over his head, 
|. skimmed over the surface of the water in a circle and returned, 





whirring and gliding, to the shelter of the trees. E 
Paul returned up the path, and sat down by the fire Chiktek was 
_ kindling in a hollow on the hillside where it would not easily be 
seen. : o 


“Serene etn eee en a a aae 


Nag aK ARAR Ra iey, 
er We, 


yo ; i K, 
apt i id i - i 
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= CHAPTER XLIII 





ter was blocked by a tall figure: 
o “Who’s there?” = r 
It was Chiktek. aS Eee | 
“Bas the longboat come for us?” 
“No. 0 


He kicked the embers of the fire ia piled more wood on it. _ 
SLR Anne sank down again, reassured, but not to sleep. A thousand = 
> confused thoughts were racing through her mind. She thought of 
< the sick man who should have brought the message in her place, 
a wondering why Vergor had chosen him. It seemed so dangerous — 
© to trust your life and other people’s lives to a stranger. Vergor 

© >= was always finding friends in people he had never seen before. 
= © Then she laughed a little to herself. Vergor would retort if he 
could see her now: “What about you? Don’t you consider Paul 
eas de Morpain a friend?” She thought of that, trying to disentangle nno 
oye heri impressions from her feelings, trying to get things straight. 
o ‘The more she thought of Paul the less she kept things straight. She net 
: aa g knew for instance that he was not as her father would put it Gi Sah 

Sha a! her world: ” He made all worlds but the one he was in seem false o 
ol to her, She knew that he was neither strikingly handsome, nor = 
: a tea nor leven n nor a courtier er like Monsieur de ‘Vaudreuil, and ea 





“HERE v was a flurry of snow that night. Annes lying on ithe aes 

spruce boughs that Chiktek had piled high for her, woke 
_ A and looked out. She lay still in the darkness trying to keep — 

E warm, but her teeth chattered. She tried to drag a branch of 
spruce over her legs and feet. Suddenly the entrance to the shel- 








me others what was it about him that appealed to her? She did not E 


1 deny the appeal. She analyzed it. Well, in the first place there was- - 





= a certain frank enjoyment of himself, of life, of her; an aubin z 


over simple things, the fish he ate, the sun that warmed him, the ; 
smooth feeling of a piece of waterlogged wood. She had seen him _ 


stroke the pieces that he fed to the fire. Most men did-not notice 


things like that or care. He was vain in an obvious and pleasant cae 


way, and diffident in another. He was brave but not, she imagined, | 
the sort of man to be pigheaded about honor when the situation 
held a deeper significance. Honor! Anne was sick of it. Honor 


made the French King raze Canceau, honor made the New Eng- o 


landers retaliate. Honor brought wars and needless suffering to 
men. They were fools when it came to their honor. Paul de Mor- 
pain, like Vergor in another way, would not be taken in, Anne 
thought, by such a word. She began to place him in a variety of 
situations, seeing his expression, hearing his voice, as he dealt with 
them all in unusual ways. Presently she drowsed. ‘Then she began 


to dream. It was all mixed up with a meeting between Paul and ay 


= Vergor ån an old dark house in Paris. She woke with the sun high 
_ above the water. Chiktek was frying fish. Paul was waiting for her = — 


r -in the spring sunshine. She made a hasty inadequate toilet with her 


handkerchief, recalling a controversy with her nurse outside the — 
salon door, when she was brought in from. the garden to see a a 


cardinal. 


spit! "9 


more fish! | eee 
“At least we've been lucky i in the weather,” | Paul said, passing a 
her the water bottle. cy ae have worked P toa real snow- | 


K storm.” — ee 
Anne nodded, looking P startled as s Chiktek towered siti co 


ae - at their. sides. 


- “Oho,” said Paul, “what i is it E now?” 


- “I don’t care who’s in the salon, nurse, I won't be washed with one 


She ran her fingers through her hee powder sifted from: wo i 
T a like snow from a spruce when the first wind strikes it afterasnow | 
ee storm, and she . eperged from the shelter awkwardly. Fish, always o 





n “The Enginh are serene ‘the battery” € Chiktek answered, Io 
On , | listen!” ayy as 


Liss 














i A clicking dnd secuhbling noise sould! - heard aad the sound?) a 
p - : oat voices. Now that their attention was drawn to it they could 
not imagine why they had not heard it all along. It seemed 4 an us 


extraordinary din. Paul took Anne’s hand. She was very pale. 


“Quick,” he said, “we must hide i in 1 the bushes, near r the shore. Sa 

po Chiktek put out the fires.” | 
-He put his arm round Aane She leaned. against him iad at once 
-all fear left her. They scrambled down the hillside to the beach, 


and made their way to the next inlet, with Chiktek following. 


= o “Paul, do you think the longboat will ever come back? Hadn’ ae 8 


we better try to go round by land?” 


us 3 Kou couldn’t make it,” Paul said. “Tr is hard country foe eae 
oo strong man in. moccasins to travel. Besides, the New Englanders 
are between us and the town.” . 


x “Then what are we to do? We can’t stay here forever! A 


. “Paul was silent. They lay side by side on a flat rock, wich their 
ao faces peering out from the lowest branches of a spruce. It was ae 
A very cold, and the spruce shed snow on them. a 
-o “Chiktek,” Paul said, “start toward Louisbourg by land. Go t BO 
a e Governor. Make him send a boat for us.” ene 
_ “We should have thought of sending him before,” Anne said. 7 wie coe 

fb es ee, “I did, but I don’t trust him. If he runs into one of his people, ae 

ag or anything else catches his attention, he will be diverted for 

hours, perhaps for days—Micmacs have no sense of time. The 
only way my uncle gets them to pay any attention to the ships 
bells on the Oiseau de Mer is by telling them that a spirit is speak- eed 
5 ing J from the bell when it strikes. “Now it says go, now it says =o o) 
come, now it says eat, now it says sleep.’ That way they Pee oo 
3 co member, but not always eyen then. I thought Chiktek would be eE A] 
useful to us if he stayed, but now we must send him and hope for pa 
a the best. Let me keep you warm.” a ; ie eet 
ee -He took her in his arms. Once again her: senses yd her Bay 
oe queer trick; her ‘Spirits rose, she became lighthearted and breathe 5 07) 
__._ Iessly gay; she just did not care what happened next, but she hoped i e 
-something further would happen, though she made no move, no == 








th 


ae sound. For a long while he held her. She could hear the beating ae oes 





=: of his heart close to ə her o own. E n 






a she stirred the beat seemed to o 














increase or was it her | own heart she listened to? > Suddenly his 


head turned, his lips sought and found hers. 


ee “Yov re SO sweet, and SO exciting, Anne,” he said huskily. a ae o : 
a Don’ t be afraid. ?. : oe 











She was not afraid. His kiss held confer reassurance, , warmth, ee 

_ happiness, and passion. It roused, and yet jt soothed in some : 
‘Strange way. She almost laughed. It was not what she had expected i : 
_ from a passionate kiss. A slow warmth crept over her. It was like 
a drug. She began to feel relaxed and even a little sleepy, in his = 
arms. He had not moved. After the kiss he lay beside her holding 
her close. Suddenly he sat up with a jerk, startling her. She pulled Ba 
-her arm away—he was grasping it tightly so that it hurt—and 
n osat up too. Something was moving close to them, coming nearer, a 
-twig snapped, the branches of the tree began to rustle. ee So 
face peered i in. He grunted and made signs. , a | 
_ “What is it?” Paul whispered indignantly. “What ne hep. | ‘ 

| pac Why aren’t you well on your way to the town?” ; 

_ “The longboat is coming back.” _ e 

© “Where?” Paul swept aside the branches and peered out. There oe 
was a black streak in the direction that Chiktek pointed. | 


“Don’t let them land at the battery,” Paul said. “Make a smoke 
i signal, and bring them farther along the shore, to the inlet here. 


‘Hurry, Chiktek, make them understand; they must take us off wa 


=- without the English seeingy, without n noise to attract their EETA 


lookout.” 


hoe Ae took Anne’s hand in his, ‘bur it was different now. A Tey ane : 
e started to creep together down to the rocks, Godging ¢ out of Sight noe 


of the battery. | 


“want to: tell you,” ’ Paul aid suddenly, as the boat drew near a 
| at Tast, “that no man ever had a more memorable Ce en ae 


-She laughed. E 
“I mean a more ehanig experience.” 


oe She was silent, looking out over the water. He o: not see oe 
nee : the expression. in her eyes. He walked round i in. front of het. , oye s 2 


“All right, Governor’s daughter.” 
“Why do you say that?” ae 


ee “Because when we et back yot change, y you "re + changing — 
e a : now.” es ss | | : ce 


Lin 








- She 2 langhcl agai, raising Franke eyes t to his” 
_“T think it’s the other way about.” 





_ The boat grounded. She walked to the water’s sedg and ie oF 
> peiton. into the icy water to scramble on board. The noise 


behind them, in the battery seemed to grow louder. At any mo- 
-ment the officer who might or might not be Will, would senda’ 


detachment of his men in pursuit to take them and the crew of 
_ the longboat prisoner. Those last moments while they waited for a 


the stolid Micmacs to push off were tense with strain. 


eae eo Take us tò the town,” Paul ordered, “not to ‘the Oiseau de a 
Re Meee 

Anne stirred. N es 

“I do not want to go Home at once, I need a little time to think ro 

= upa a story, to get adjusted. . 


© “I will take you to my sister's s home,” Paul told her. “You can 


Be stay with her while I tackle the Governor.” 


She pressed his arm gratefully. The space between them aid 


a ‘he shore widened. Presently Louisbourg came so near that they _ 


au could see the people on the quays. There seemed to*be great a, 


Bae activity in the town. Bugle calls drifted across the water, guns : 





nae „were firing in the distance, evidently across the marsh. The long- - 


ee ‘boat ‘made for the middle wharf; the Micmacs shipped oars, she 


glided i in, the man in the bow jumped out and made fast. Anne. ie 


sat still with Paul reluctant to move. He glanced at her, suddenly 





a aware of her appearance, but there was no help for it, he took ; oe | 
ee her by the arm and drew her to her feet. She leaned on him for Ae 
ae - mome as eee she were afraid. He stepped o on 1 to the wharf oes 


“There > ‘were. murmurs, es ailes, nudges, fere and ‘these © ne 








e lozes choked of abruptly ; as Paul put his hand to his sword hilg i, : 
raa raad: turned to glare i in the direction of the sound. All he saw were 00) 
ooo mmulish: faces, stubborn, secretive. When he turned his back on > 
them the laughter broke out again. Anne walked through thes eee 
Boas crowd with her head held high, in perfect composure, sweeping = 
niga along i in her crumpled dress as though she were in her own salon = 
~ ata ball. Paul stumbled along beside her, red to the ears with Tages oo 4! 

ee and embarrassment. They. reached Marie's s house after. what ee 








eae 
on) : 
4 
t, 
| 
| 





: + 


| eed an Í etemity to bi He fumbled | for the latch, ‘The door : 


swung open. Charles Godet was standing there. 


“Oh,” he said, seeing Paul, and then “Ah,” seeing Rene He a 
stood aside awkwardly to let them in. Marie was alone in the o 00 
TOOM. It was an unusual hour for calling, Paul thought. The con- | 
fusion in Marie’s face and the absence of the children told him 
-the story. Godet was eager to tell it too. 


- “Paul,” he began, “we want your consent to our - betrothal. ra 


“We'll talk of it later, Charles. You have my consent, but “Es 
this is an emergency. You must look after Mademoiselle du 
Chambon while I go to the Governor. Marie, get her some clothes. 

I will leave her in your care. She has had a distressing experience,” oa 


He turned to Anne. 


FE will do my best with your father,” he said. Theit eyes met. T f 
Paul lost his composure. He bowed awkwardly and bolted from o 


the room. 
He found himself in the street in the fresh morning air, hurrying 


E a the Governor’s house, shaping sentences as he went. He ma 
wondered whether Captain Thierry had been to the Governor to 
: report Anne’s visit. He thought not, or the Governor would i oe 
surely have sent a boat for them. Even if Thierry held his tongue, — 
by : now busybodies from the quays would have run to tell the > 
Governor of their arrival, of Anne’s appearance. The Governor > 
would be justified in thinking the worst. He disliked Paul already; 
ee that dislike would color his thoughts, if they needed color to be- 
-lieve what seemed so obvious. “And after all,” he sighed, “Lord ~- 
-knows what would have happened if we'd stayed beneath that = 
oe bush!” But perhaps t the Governor knew Anne’ S quality. There was one > 
oona chance that if he or any man knew Anne well enough, he would as 
believe in her. Paul braced himself to meet with any reception as 


Ti 


he walked over the drawbridge into the courtyard fullof hurrying 
soldiers and turned toward the private apartments. He Eeached the: a 
ES Governor’ s door, À sentry challenged ao e a SG al 
oe “Tell Monsieur du Chambon I have come with aportent a news 7s as 
: of the enemy’s movements, and i have news for him of Made- a 
r moiselle du Chambon too.” | es 

_ The sentry. epee an returned to admit him at once, o 











gee a a a E a E 








ae The Governor’ was aed at t his dek. He looked up add there oe 
was cold hatred in his eyes. Paul’s heart sank. at 
oes “Mademoiselle du Chambon i 1S safe,” he ad putting the bee Peo 
-face on it he could. “She is at my sister’s house. The enemy have 
~ taken the Royal Battery with a small force. It will not take much 
to dislodge them if we go about it at once. I carried out your 
orders to Captain Thierry as he will have reported to you, no 
.. doubt, though I did not agree with them, Monseigneur. I consider 
-that we have given the enemy a great advantage in surrendering 


the battery to them.” He talked on, aware of the Governor’s 


oe eyes fixed on his, as though he would draw the truth out of him, 
yet did not dare to ask for it, lest it should be the truth he feared. 

“I have been under heavy anxiety, Monsieur de Mørpain,” he © 

S said, “for two days and two nights. I would have had troops out 

= scouring the countryside, but this is war, and each man must stand 

to his station. There is no time for a father’s anguish.” aos 

> _ “And happily no need for it, Monseigneur. Mademoiselle du ee 

pe | Chambon i is safe and well.” Sane. 


The Governor passed a hand over his forehead. : 


“I wish I could believe you! Mother of God if it were ecu!” ae 
cS “Your daughter was under my care, Monseigneur,” Paul sai id 7 | ' K 
stiffly. “My sword was ready to protect her fromthe enemy.” 
poh ae sh oh lt. is not always the enemy that a woman has most need of | ae 

ESR S protection from,” the Governor said, looking fixedly at Paul. 


“As to that, Monseigneur, Mademoiselle du Chambon wil 


doubtless. render an account of the way i in which she was treate d oe 
~- when she returns home.” : 8 
ne ay will send an escort foe ie at once, bid I hold you spoue, ee ae : 
SA do you hear, I hold you responsible for anything that may have 

a hap pened. I have yet to hear miy shey was ih yon in the first E a 


es 7 ue pies and where.” oe 





< Paul bowed.. 


pas a “Tam ‘happy 1 to hold ‘inode at your E disposition, Monseigneur,” a 
Joc he'said, “and entirely at the service of Mademoiselle. You are not — 
o forgetting, | I trust, that the English are even now entrenching ae. 


ae ao themselves i in the Royal Battery?” is 





e attention. ARETE Pu o 





-The Governor capped t 








s hands; the: sentry y appeared ar and stood Lee 





ooy 


-the house of this gentleman’s sister . . .” 


posed. 


6a 


sifted.” 


back j in the old atmosphere of court intrigue and class distinctions. 
The exhilarating air of the sea and the forests had blown society 
and all its ramifications out of Paul’s head, not for the first time. 
It created the illusion that 2 man standing upon the free earth of 


-© for, when the New F Englanders attacked? Not Louisbourg. Louis- 





E E E E RUNIE LEAR 





oes last word, he sired her, 


a or] de 





“Send Monsieur Bigot, M Fo orant ‘and Monsieur de ee 
oe “NMaudreuil to me immediately,” he barked, “and pass the-word:to 084 
the officer on duty to get two detachments of men ready fora — — 

_ sortie. Prepare boats. Send two. ‘trustworthy men with a chair t too 


“On the corner of the Rue St. Louis and the quay,” Paul inter- 


. to fetch Mademoiselle du Cambon home. You will stay : : 
. herë” ie added to Paul, “until this disgraceful affair has o vee 


- Paul shuffled his a The excitement died out of him. He was _ | 


- New France was the equal of any other man, free to live, free to T eg 
_.. love, free to work for himself and his family, free to build up hise iie 
-life as high as he could reach. What else would they be fighting | 


ae bourg was just another town, a collection of stone houses, a place s 
_ to shelter men and women from the storm. It could be built again. = 00 
_. Another Louisbourg could be erected, painfully and slowly,some- 
|... where else. The stones were not what they were fighting for, it =.) 
| -= -was the idea of Louisbourg, the idea of a free French town in free 
oe New France, for free men. That was what they would be fight- os 
ing for. Did the Governor know that? Paul glanced at him. No, | 
i vo he had the air of what he was—a nobleman from Paris, i impover- ae : 
Hes ished, so that he had to be here, seeking his fortune in New France, 007, 
He would go back, to strut among his kind when this was over. ge 
_ when he had scrounged enough wealth out of the place. This was 
_. the man who had the defense of Louisbourg, of the gateway to 
bee ‘New France, in his plump paws. He was Anne’s father. Anne was: 22. 
o different. She knew what Paul knew. She was real and sweet, oe 
ee _ achingly sweet, That kiss had been real and revealing. But Anne ee es] 

was not for him. She had used him, prettily, as she would have 

ee ‘used: anyone else. She was her father’s daughter. It was not her : oe 
fault. She was a horse of a different color, but the oe had the o 


Saon Entice maemo 








ee 








À r 


Paul grew sired of standing. 1 He asked ia. Goveror s permis- — 


= sion and without waiting for it to be given sank on a bench near 
-the window, staring out of it. He could see four boatloads already 


"setting off against the Royal Battery. He watched their progres S, M 


saw their reception and the puffs of white smoke that hovered 
over them, saw them turn and head for home, with good men 
killed and wounded, no doubt, while the Governor sucked at his 
— quill pen, writing a report to the Minister in France. It was just _ 
~ like this weak, vain, indecisive man, Paul thought eyeing him _ 
-resentfully, to give orders to Captain Thierry to abandon the bat- 


Ce tery, and then to change his mind and try to take it back. 


“The God-damn fool,” Paul thought, “he’s handed a pretty 
_ present to the New Englanders. Pu wager Will makes use of it.” 
“We’ve lost the battery,” he said aloud, “a bad day’s work. : 

_ The Governor looked up. : 

“Tam not aware that I asked your opinion, Monsieur de Mor- 


yee ain” he snapped. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


NNE came, but Paul was not allowed to eet to bes. He -o 
spent the night in a cell. He was so tired that he man- | 
aged to sleep, in spite of his anxiety. Toward dawn a- 


soldier brought him some food. A little later his cell was shaken as 


six cannon opened fire on the town from the Royal Battery. As 
soon as the English gunners got the range they began to inflict = 
heavy dathage to the houses along the quays and to the West | 
bastion. When the first shots dropped into the town, women ig 
‘screamed and ran for shelter, men stared with their mouths open, ed 
shaking their fists in the direction of the guns, and some went so 
=- far as to shake their fists toward the Governor's apartments in the ce 
citadel. It was a colossal blunder that even a child could see, to = 00 
_.. abandon a battery of heavy guns, before it had been attacked, so 
_ that the guns could be used against the people they were installed Pine 

7 z% defend. To 
Worse was to come. The marsh which was sappoosd to 3 keep, ee 
any enemy at a safe distance from the town was no obstacle to -| 
these crusading New Englanders. When the first gun they tried iyo] 
to drag forward toward the town sank to the hub in the mud, ©0000 
then to the carriage, finally to the piece itself, then disappeared = 
ee completely, the New Englanders did not give up the attempt as — 
_ any sane people would have done; instead they built sledges of © 
timber sixteen feet long and five feet wide, mounted a cannon = 
~ upon each sledge, harnessed two hundred men with rope traces ioeo is, 
(omer and. breast straps to each sledge, and dragged them inch by hor- oe | 
j os rible. inch enreugh the mire and the marsh, pak could do this e 


Tast 














oe only at “aight o: or in 2 the fog, a as o were re exposed: to the caica — 
-of the town. The French were astonished and bewildered by these 
feats; horses and oxen would have foundered, men barefooted, in 








"tatters, waded to the knees in a slough of churned and stinking 


mud, forward, always forward, until they had planted a battery. e 


of six guns on Green Hill, a mile from the King’ s Bastion. | 
The Governor did not dare to order a sortie against them. He 


distrusted the mutineers and feared desertion; besides, he could 


not altogether take the besiegers seriously, looking upon them as 


an ignorant, unmilitary rabble. Monsieur Bigot urged him to order 
sorties and make a spirited attack before “the enemy could get 
entrenched or bring more cannon nearer, but the Governor EE 


n preferred to wait. He was morose and preoccupied. , 


„Many things were troubling him. Anne his daughter had re- 2 


turned, but he could make nothing of her. She was dignified, 


eee serene, and laughed at his authority. If she wanted to go away | 
for two days and two nights, in the company of a whipper- 


i : a snapper, a man of humble origin and no standing i in the commu- l 
nity, she took the line that that was her affair, she could‘look after 
herself, and his suspicions were dishonorable. He could do nothing ah 


with hee. She was bent on bringing disgrace upon him. If he mar- 


oe ried her to this man, the marriage in itself would be a disgrace. ae 


4 He was enraged and anxious. He consulted Madame de Saintonge. En 
She listened sympathetically, in her restful apartment, sewing = 
eh on. a piece of tapestry. When Paul de Morpain was mentioned, she 


; a nies -put the needle down, and gave frowning attention to the recital. - z ; 
oe ` = Monsieur du Chambon was soothed. Here was somebody who | me 
uke could appreciate his feelings, who could anderstand’ what a T eae 


a Hance such a marriage would be. Ge ake 
3 Does she want to y arry him?” Madame | de Saintonge asked, o 
So ‘eng forward. | ERTER | 





“She says nothing happened.” or 
“And you believe it?” 


renin He shrugged. “How do I kaw a to believe? Anne has not oe 
: id to me so far, but this is different.” K a a 


< Madame de Saintonge nodded. 





Ps “Have bd hed: her scone hp the oe she asked, a, i F 














Ning ga nenee eee 





4 TEA aie v v we 


“Monsieur du Chambon looked startled. 


| No,” he stammered, eh: ee er. z - o os oo 
“Then do $00) she advised: eer 





He nodded unhappily. 
“Where is he now?” 
“The young man?” 


o Teg” 


“In the dungeon below us.” 
“Oh.” i 
The Governor leaned forward, 
“Supposing things should be all right ... Thardly dare to hope 
it but... what then?” 
“Why then your troubles are over, aren’t they?” 
“T don’ t know. Perhaps Anne has conceived some sort of a 


romantic hotion about this fellow. Perhaps she will insist on i: i 
_ marrying him.” eee 
_ “Don’t be absurd!” Madame de Saintonge said sharply. “Such ty | 
an idea is preposterous—unless she has to, and that, my friend, 
the apothecary can tell you better than you or I or Anne. IfI 
were you I should send her home to France when the siege is =o 
ended, to a convent there, to teach her manners and sense. And Pee 
should detail the Morpain lout to a nice dangerous post in the oo 
2 forefront of the war, where he could be useful, either way, dead Lo 
or alive.” She laughed grimly. “If you keep him in a dungeon, his 
uncle will get restive, make inquiries, make trouble, noise the oe 
| scandal abroad. It would be wiser, I think, to release the fellow, EaU 
as though he were of no importance to you or to anyone else.” ens 
“I do not want him free around the ae r a hero of Be ae el 
‘himself, ” the Governor objected, a 

203 *You:can’t m wel kill him where he is; too many people P 
know.” > oe 


-The Gator shreds | 


`>- “A plague on him. What dacs nae see in him? What, for that eee 
o matter,” he Whirled. on a “did ae gee: Dp 


Aal 








i here may bet no + need fora a mar- oop ne 
riage. ‘At least you will know what to expect. Perhaps yoi are =o oi 
-doing your daughter and Monsieur de Morpain an injustice. After. 
all, his uncle is seme ye know, and you need the Oe 
de Mer.” | a 














ap p > My dear Govemon”> PS ee a 
“Tt seemed to me you took a certain interest i in 1 this boy; always ao 
walking out with ie and E him at odd hours! ” He e spoke — ; 


-o petulantly. 


-She laughed. ` a a ao 
“I must oe Sa you are n I get: a little Bored. He has. 
a melodious voice, and plays the harpsichord. Occasionally I had 


him come and play and sing for me. If you had told me that this Ps 
worried you, of course it would never have happened! But how 


: could I dream that you would descend so low as to be jealous of a 


-stripling fisher boy, a lout, with a tuneful note in his voice! My 
dear, was that worthy of you, of us?” | 


-The Governor looked confused, and a little pleased. She got | is 
up and came over to him. ny 


“Tam glad,” she whispered, laying her chee close to m ‘that 


3 you can be jealous, but amazed that you could be jealous of Paul e 


ee de Morpain! What humility, and absurdity.” 


“He's young,” the Governor brought out, huskily, catching t her : = 


hand in his and covering it with Kisses. 


“Callow,” she said. 
“And you were—seemed—cooling to me.’ ae 
“You were neglectful, but I understood. You have SO much r 


' pee a upon your mind. I only wish that I could rest you.” 
“You both rest and excite.” os aes 
~ He buried his face in the décolleté of her gown, ahei ite hol o 





low between her ivory breasts showed beneath its lace, and stayed 
- therea long time. She stroked his neck, his head, and stared frown- o 


P res ing, over his shoulder. Presently she pushed him gently away. = 
le will be all l right,” » she said. Everything will be all tight. But als 
a you must go.” o -o 
He stood up regretfully. A disvint o shook the. o oe 





oe chairs rattled, and a pewter dish: fell from the wall. He gathered er 
a - | his hat and cloak i in silence, smiling at her, meaningly. She smiled o i 
p COO pack, and escorted him from the Toom. Then she wenti to the A Side 
EEES - pewter dish and kicked it three times, took her tapestry and tore 
pee at br eaking the threads, pounded : a cushion, and finally wenttothe > 
bell rope, which she. tugged vicoosly: The soldier servant o 


© = swered, after an interval. i -o 
2 = Beg a me a a soup of hot wine, i she said, “and make i it strong” o 








e 


CHAPTER XLV 


hami emeena a n aa maA 


š HE Governor sent for Paul. | 
“It appears,” he said, when he stood Beier him, “that | | 
a you deserve well of me, Monsieur de opani I was too 
hasty i in my judgment.” 
Paul bowed. : 
“Tam glad that Mademoiselle du Chambon has convinced you, M 
A Monseigneyr.” $ 





“a My daughter has never lied to me, Monsieur de Morpain, and We 


i | on this occasion I had her testimony checked by the apothecary,” 
_. He coughed dryly. cS 


- Paul looked at him quizzically, then he reddened as the meaning Age 
i of the words reached him. “Old fool,” he thought resentfully, Aperan 

could have told you—I did tell you. I knew your daughter wasa 
_ virgin when I kissed her underneath a bush.” The memory ofthe 
-kiss came back to him, sending the blood a little faster through his 
o veins. Poor Anne! He could imagine how she would hate thei 
- humiliation he had brought to her. Part of him was glad to have his 
_ certainty confirmed. There was no other man. “Why do you care, 
- you idiot? She’s not for you!” “I care,” he answered himself with 
dignity, “because if there had been another man I would have 


-taken the blame, of course.” He smiled, his eyes sought the floor. 


gone “You have a father’ S thanks, Monsieur,” the Governor said, but... 


ia! there was no warmth in his voice, no light in his eyes. am 


k ending you to the Island i in 1 command of reinforcements, ke 
to Captain ď Aillebout.” Be ME oe 

| Paul bowed. ck att ay EAE ons 

Lohse “May I not return to the Oiseau de Mer instead?” he asked. “My ye > 
o T2091 = 


a eg, than I do about land fighting. I would profer... 





~ Gace’ is expecting: me. He ieda an otce, T Mow 1 more about the aoe 


he 
© 


< The Governor held up his hand. 





“Captain d’Aillebout. has a greater ae There is no one to oS 


command these reinforcements. You have shown yourself to bea : 
=- young man of integrity and spirit; Iam Happy to ie you to oS | 


this post.” 
There was finality in his ` voice, Paul recognized it. 


= “I am honored, OER: and shall endeavor to give you. 

every satisfaction.” __ a 

ooo Then a thought came to him. He would be leaving Marie and oe 
n the children at the mercy of his enemies. Now he had added Cap- 


tain Thierry to the list. He cleared his throat. ~ 
a ; 


“I would ask one favor . 
O “Yes?” the Governor eved hin warily. 


roe AO little time to arrange my personal affairs. My sister’ s mañ i. 


Ri 


riage . 
zA thought i it had been canceled. : 


ae “Her aaa to Monsieur Mercier was Gelen, Monseigneur ae 
oo. IS tight, But now she is betrothed to a young naval officer.” 


o “Tsee,” ge 
“TY would ask your permission for enough delay to see chat the oe 


-o wedding takes place.” 








“You must leave tonight.” 


us E “Very well. A word from you to the priest might hasten things. : 7 
ean The priest is a friend of Monsieur Mercier’s.” _ oe 
The Governor reflected. After all, why not? If this boy" s sister E 


EOT had married into the Mercier family he would be altogether too ` ME 
~ powerfully protected, and would know too much, through his 
in-laws. Let her marry a simple naval captain and be out of the 
~= picture. The Merciers could not very well object to his sanction 
ye. of the marriage, or if they did, he could smooth things out. It was 
: be better SO. He took up his pen : and scribbled. a note, sanded it and : ae 


en : ; handed i it to Paul, who bowed, thanked him and left the room. ok 
Paul was depressed as he crossed the courtyard and saw ‘the | ae 


eos damage that the guns from the Royal Battery had already done 
Oe OO the town. Several houses were in ruins, others were scarred and 


oo WO? were e emoldenag. The wall of the m was riddled and a 








i ‘greets. within: range were » being faked. People ran foe pefage: | 


_ toward the stifling casemates. It was no time to be careless. He _ 


hoped Anne was taking care. He knew these fantastic New Eng- 


7 landers with their coe still fevered from the “Great Awaken- tos 


ing”; they thought that they were Israel doing away with : 
| idolaters, egged on by Parson Moody and his kind. They were — 
dangerous because they were mad. Louishourg was impregnable cn 
_ by all the rules, but the New Englanders from Pepperell to Will 
paid-no attention to rules. They would fight on until they. had hy 
taken Louisbourg and laid it in ruins. Then the whole dreary v. 





pattern of his life would begin again, he would be a prisoner of 


war, all the good life gone. "He raged. People had put love and — 
thought and labor into those crumbled heaps of stone, people had 
planned their lives, dreamed their dreams, hoped their pitiful — 
small hopes, and now an unseen enemy was taking the last few 
_ days, the last few hours perhaps, of happiness away from them. | 
| By. what right? i 
He reached the door to- Marie’ s ‘cottage just as a whistling: 


i “shriek went over him. He ducked inside; the shot fell witha 


_ thump against the wall of the next house, sending up a cloud oF : 
= dust and stone. as 
“You and the children must take shelter i in 1 the casemates,” a Se i 

She nodded. | eee 
—“Tt’s so airless there. I wanld cache see's a akane out t here.” n er $ 
`- “Charles would not like you tay F Paul twinkled at her. e 


a © She blushed. 


© “Where is he now?” he inquired, sitting down. E 
= “Hel be here presently, He’s oe to the quay to see , about RE 
the brig.” a 
ae “Tomas,” Paul n “run to eke priest with this note. -Show it 
to him but do not eve it ee Tell him he i is to come here imme- 


g daty! 


Tomas started up. : = 
ATs it safe?” Marie asked anxiously. “l have not t let him g 


1 outside.’ ” 


a “He isa clever boyy big ouk to be some use. ‘Ran quickly, — 
a dodge ti the shot. When yn have told the Peet to come RoR FO. 


bade 


| to the quay, tell officer Godet hen must get leave and come at once, 
| then be back as soon as you can.” ee : ce 
Tomas went out. | 
_ “Now,” said Paul, “get a a for your wedding.” À 
Marie looked startled. The children et their hands and : 


: crowded about her. 


“The wedding! The wedding! eS, ig | 
“Yes,” Paul said, “the Governor is sending % me to the: Island 
Battery. I cannot protect you from there, I want you married and 
_ off my hands, another man’s responsibility.” He smiled and kissed 


os ‘ber. cheek. “Charles will make no objection I imagine.” 


_ There was another screech, whine and thump close to them. è 
O “I wish you did not live on the as Paul said. “This house 
is dangerous.” 
-He was thinking of Anne as he spoke. The fort would be more ; 
dangerous he supposed. It would be difficult to be so far away, 
-not knowing what was happening. Far or near, he could do noth- i 
-ing for Anne. a 
“Stop thinking about her, you fool!” he told himself angrily. 
_ There was a rapping on the door. Paul turned his head. Marie. 
-went to open it. 3 
-Anne stood in the doorway, panting anda little disheveled. She: 


had run, dodging cannon balls. Once she had thrown herself down i 


: " : | ne 


on the quay when a volley came near. She was pale, but her eyes 
e sparkled. She greeted Marie cheerfully and turned to Paul. — 
_ “Yheard that father had ordered you to the Island Battery. I 
a thought yon might be here. wus come to say goodbye and to thank p 
7 Paul interrupted Ret oe ae | 

ee “Yow re just in time to stay for the wedding’! ‘he said: "sy 
Anne looked surprised. Marie slipped from ther room to get her- ; 
x sdf ready. The children followed her. : 
“It was good of you to come here,” Paul aid sukeandly I 
oe was wishing that I could see you. before I had to g0: Por n 
= youtake so many risks? Your father . = 
aoe Don't speak of him!” she cried Bdge. q regard myself ¥ 


oy an orphan from now on. And if he knew that it was all for Me 


cae sake ae his Precious Vergor &. o - ob, it t chokes mel” ee n 





| Paul began t to sive His han was as beating fast again, 

“I came to thank you, to tell you...” ce 
a “There i is no need, Mademoiselle. ati is I who a am i grateful for the 
memory.” | 
-o “Don't say that my father has face you go back to Made- 
moiselle! I know he was insulting, because of all the hateful things 
he said to me, but don’t let that change our friendship, Paul, I have 
such need of a friend.” 

He melted. | = 
= “I have, too,” he said, sone hard, “here’ S my hand on it.” 

A sound at the door interrupted them. The priest came in, fol- 
lowed by Godet and Tomas, all three flurried and red-faced. 
Godet hurried to Paul. i 
“What is it?” he asked. “What has happened?” | 
“You are getting married. At once. Marie is preparing hear 
you are prepared, I take it, you look very well, and here is the 
priest. We have the Governor’s blessing, in this note, you have my 
= consent. Tomas, go and a me bride. Father, we are at your : 
! disposal: 8 be 

_ Godet’s jaw dropped. The priest looked a erie sullen, büt: he 
placed himself with dignity beside the table and opened his book. 
Marie came out of the bedroom, dressed in white. She had taken 
a branch of green spruce from the kindling for her bouquet. It- 
looked very well. Godet moved toward her, hands outstretched. - 
‘The priest cleared his throat. eee 
“Face me,” he said, and raised his hand. The marriage service. 
began. P 
Paul took up his stand behind the pair, a a little to the left. ‘Anne | 

stood near him, with the two youngest children on either side. 
Her eyes were shining, her cheeks were flushed. Paul watched her : 
through the ceremony. Now and then he dr agged his eyes away 
_ but each time they came back to her face traveling hungrily from _ 
her forehead with its widow’s peak of soft powdered hair to her 
eyes, large and dark like the waters of Fundy on a moonless night, 
-to her nose, small and- irregular—one side of it was crooked, he 
-had not noticed that before—to her mouth, generous and pas- 
-sionate. He had felt her Te beneath his, soft and warm 1 and. full : 


“of life, 
g dask 














2 Phe. ceremony was ras coming to , ind He pulled: hird t o bes 
ao as a i uke with an effort to pay the priest, ‘thank him, open the door 8 
“eo? vand watch him g Goder took Marie i in his arms and turned to a 
ao Paul. | 
oo AT cant thank you enough,” he said. “l was afraid x we might | 
have to wait.” : | | 


"Take care of her,” Paul said absently. 
“I will.” | 


"You see,” Paul’s eyes were still on Anne, who was congratu- 

ay te 

r Tating Marie and kissing her, i have been sent to the Pind | 
i Battery.” | y 


“And I have been disnissedd fom he brig.” 
“No!” That startled him out of his dream. 


“Certainly. It was bound to come. You did not think Captain 
ke Mercier would stomach me there when I was engaged to the girl $ 
a who publicly jilted his brother!” pg 
ee “Thad not *Abaghe of that.” Paul frowned, “What will you en 

: : “J don’ t know. TH find something.” 
“Go to my uncle,” Paul said slowly, “offer to take my place OM o 
: the Oiseau de Mer. He needs an officer, he was expecting mé, but’ ys 
ee the Governor intervened, for reasons of his own.” He remem- 
_. bered that Anne was listening and stopped. There was no sense in 
-criticizing her father to her face. < 


m 


oien - Godet’s expression brightened. 


“Twill,” he said. 
A “And keep i in touch with me.’ oy eae 
“Are you going to live here rough the siege?” 2 Anne > was oo 
| asking Marie. o oo 1 
=> “Yes, I shall send the children to the convent it gets ueh ee 
: bee “worse, They will be safer there, and nearer the casemates. p can cae a. 
ct Jon them if the house is hit.” | a 
a “We have a better shelter at. the fort, g a a In one way ey eon dP 
ca its more dangerous, being fired ‘upon ; more frequently, but the 00 
Jae oe shelters ; are deep and comfortable. I am having beds put there for = 
_ the wounded that the Fréres de Charité cannot take care of in : 
a See hospital. T need somebody to hepa me nurse them. 1. Would a 














aa : S ee oo ee 


Se ERANA : 
a E aS 








Loos you consider í coming í to the fort and saying there with me e until E 


-the siege is over?” 
| ‘Marie looked at her. husband, She read. the answer he ; would 
Jike her to give in his anxious face. 

“Yes,” she said and sighed, “I will c come and help you.” 


‘It was not the start to her married life that she had dreamed. wae 
Charles took her into his arms and they rot together into a 


the other room. Paul turned to Anne. 
“Thank you for coming,” he said simply. “I will see you home.” 


“No, ” she laughed a little ruefully, “T must sneak back by alleys : o 


and streets out of range. Good Dys 

“Good-by. 7 

< They stared at each other. : Ba 

Paul,” she said softly, “real Bune only come once to real 

people.” | 
She closed the door and was ‘gone. He stood there i a s 

a moment; then he ran to the door, opened it and took three steps 


after her, but she was already out of sight. A flash and roar, fol- | 

lowed by a confused din of shrieks and the crackle of flames sent = 

i : n : his heart i into his mouth. A bomb had N on the tavern in the uae ict 
next street. | Pine ae 


_ “Anne!” : 2 
He caught himself together and turned backs. reluctantly. 4 


` Charles and Marie were in the bedroom with the door locked, -o 
poor lucky young things, snatching at what they. could get. Paul | AER ae 
took the children to the table and set them to dividing ‘ap. the ec: 


gold that was left in the hiding place behind the stone. » 


“This for Marie, and this for the children and this for me,” he i ‘ 
tse said, making | three piles of it. All the time he was R "What. a 
o for me and Anne?” fie 


ae [ats] 











(CHAPTER XLVI 


“Bat entieetsnceteeemremrenntiner naea 


. walls, by rocks lashed by the surf, and garrisoned by a 











“HE Island Battery was a sturdy fortress, guarded by strong 


ee hundred and eighty men. ‘There were two mortars, seven 
oe swivels, and thirty cannon, all 1 in good order. Captain d’Aillebout, 
ele the Commander, was a good disciplinarian and unlike the Gov- . | 
=` ernor knew his own mind. Paul, prepared for the worst, was sur- - 
~ prised to take an instant liking to him. He was assigned to: the. ae 
-~ third battery. From his station he could see Louisbourg besieged 
ne BY the enemy and watch the clouds of dust and smoke go up to | 
mark each hit. The town was taking heavy punishment, there — 
seye were five enemy batteries now in good positions, well in range, 
oe dragged there in the night by teams of men. Bad as things were, 
so Paul was glad he was not on the English side, harnessed to a gun > 
oe Tike: an ox. Here the good sea came up in clouds of : spray; he might 
~ be on a ship. The Island Battery commanded the entrance to the R 
harbor, nothing could pass until her guns- were silenced. They 
nee could watch the enemy squadron hovering at a safe distance like 
~ beautiful birds of prey. On the nineteenth of May they sawa > 
large French vessel, hotly engaged with the squadron. They > 
ees watched as long as they could see. Captain @Aillebout thought oou 
ee she might be the Vigilant with supplies and dispatches from o C ao 
~ France. Vital supplies! It would be a disaster if she were taken. 
ae _ Anxiously they strained to keep her i in view, but she drifted out 
of sight, still fighting; the sound of ‘guns went on above the <n Eee 
US ; 7? the surf. There was no means of knowing how she fared. e 
o Boats went ie Fegularly between the island it Battery and I the e town, mo a 


: running he a or fire. on the Royal Taner, i to piter A ce 
“news, receive orders, and generally keep in touch. It would not 
be Paul’s turn to go with the boat for some time, but he could Bana 


receive letters and send them. He carried one from. Marie. : 


“Tam sending with this some comforts, and a scarf to keep you o 
warm, for the nights are still cold, though it is spring. Take care 
of yourself, keep out of the enemy’s way as I do. I am constantly | 


below ground with the wounded. The children are well. There 


are very few houses that have not been hit. Every evening I take 
the air when the English cease firing at their suppertime. I look 


across toward you and wonder how the day has gone, and when 


we shall be together. Charles is well suited in the Oiseau de Mer. — 
He wishes she could engage the enemy, but she is not ready yet. 

I am glad of that. I see him several times a day. I can never be ootis 

enough thankful that God sent you back to me intime to prevent 


my unhappy sacrifice, and gave you the courage to protect me. 


Also I met Charles through you. I shall never forget that firss 
evening. Some Indians have arrived and placed themselves at the, 

_ disposal ef the Sieur de la Valière. They tried to burn the English 

=- storehouses near Flat Point Cove. I am so tired of this war, and  — 

-how will it end? The Governor is depressed. The ammunition is = 
_ running low. It looks as though it might be possible—I say this to Se 


you alone—that the New Englanders win. But they will have a 


ruined town for their pains. As long as they don’t get Charles or as ‘| 


you, as long as neither of you are like these poor wounded men, 


suffering, dying—oh Paul, keep safe for us. Mademoiselle du = 
_ Chambon is good to everyone, She is a real friend. She works = 
here unsparingly. I have come to have affection for her. Oh, and 

who do you suppose comes here a lot to talk to the men and write 
letters for them, and make them laugh? Madame de Saintonge! as 
-I suppose you are reddening, Paul. I must say she has a way with = 
-the wounded men. I like it in her. I never thought she was any- 
os thing but a light woman, vain with her looks. I have seen her. 
=- almost compassionate and tireless in working here. Mademoiselle + 
ee Chambon and she do not like one another. This is obvious and ve tng 

sometimes funny. I suppose they are too unlike. Y a 
du Chambon is direct.” _ zoon 
pria 2° Direct; ” Paul thought, putting he ig back into ae pocket. a | 
oe ‘Real things only come once to real people.’ 2 That was direct | o 


Tok 











i ae enough He 5 eft the se guardioomn b ot take -what he called 1 his watch. 


: | here was a bright moon and northern lights. He could see far cs a — i 
-to sea and over the harbor. The sentries paced below him, calling — 


o their rounds in peace. It was a beautiful scene. Paul snuffed the 


ne -cool night air. On such a night war and the makers oF war seemed ue 


eens far away. ad 
A few nights i on ‘the twenty-sixth of Max y, the night v Wase oiin 


oS darks, moonless and still. Paul found himself listening uneasily too 


othe surf lashing the rocks below. The tide was coming in, but it 
a seemed to him that there was a noise above the noise of the tide. 
‘Jt was nearing the end of his watch. He called to a sentry and 
sent him to rouse Captain d’Aillebout. When he came, they paced 
rks the battery platform together, but now there was nothing nasua 
o to be seen or to be heard. 


< Suddenly a sound of cheering t tore the night. It came ae | 


US below the walls. The enemy had landed i in the only place that A — 


a landing was possible. 


ae “Obliging of them to warn us!” Captain d Aillebout grunted, a 


giving the alarm, i 


A moment later the island blazed with fire from cannon, 


e T awivels, and small arms. Straining through the night, the garrison 


= could dimly see a'crowd of boats standing a little distance from eae — 
= the shore, Only three boats could nose in at a time between the — 
chsh ict! breakers. The defenders knew in what direction to fire, even if — = 


ee a they could not clearly see. Langrage shot and musket balls rained 









` on the attacking party, which came scrambling on. Some boats i 
-were shattered and sank, others behind them sheered off. The men 
e already on. shore stumbled forward, carrying scaling ladders, būt a 
ese he French were ready for these. ‘They had placed lanterns soia 
_ that a bar of light shone between them and the enemy. They =< 
o spattered this pathway of light unceasingly, until the attack was ER 
a - beaten off. Paul firing his musket and reloading it to fire agan, 0 
as ee three 1 men in one Of the. e sorlie attics: and killed a ede! 
anna fourt l 


The firing went on 1 till thes sun rose. As the light became clearer ee 


ae he French shooting improved. Paul, taking careful aim at an 
“50 officer: directing operations, saw Hine duck and leap aside. He o 
~ seemed to be rallying the men about him for a final charge. They Sa 
ees m forward, ee and nee Paul raised his Müsketı to a ake ge 
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OT os 





ne more Trei: aim. He would. get the: fellow ‘diet time. ete: fired; Ae 
a man leaped in between, met the bullet and crumpled to his A 
| knees. The officer came on. Now Paul could see his- face. He = | ; 
looked closer, lowering his gun unconsciously. Yes, it was Will, a i | 
- Will mad with rage at the turn of events, and the failure of the 
attack. He ran on as though he would take the place himself with __ 
his bare hands. Paul held his fire but the men about him were 
aiming steadily. Musket balls whistled about the advancing troops. 
They wavered, broke, and turned. Two men caught Will by the _ 
arm and retreated, dragging him with them to the edge of the 


shore. Another officer ran forward, waving a white silk scarf on 


the end of his sword. Surrender! The New Englanders were sur- i — 
rendering! There was nothing else that they could do, Paul con- a 
ceded. Out of the tail of his eye he saw a boat push off. Shots were — 


fired at it, splashing into the sea around it, but it pulled away. 


~ Paul searched the shore. Will must be in that boat. He felt relieved. 
= “Ciell” he said to himself angrily, when he realized this, “why 
should I care what happens to Will?” | ere 
-The san was shining now, full upon the surrender. A bundeed | ee 

| and nineteen men gave themselves up. Many were wounded, three — 
men died while the white flag was being waved above them. ts 
“Victory, complete victory!” Paul exulted, “and heaven knows 
-how many of them were drowned when we hit the boats, The a 


Governor will be glad of this.” 


-The news sped to Louisbourg; shouts of triumph : rang through ae 
the town; cheering could be heard rolling across the harbor and 
over the marsh. The sound of it reached the Island Battery i ina e] 
oo faint echo. Bells were rung. Paul stood to his station, looking = | 
eo toward the town. He was tired, but the thought of the engage- coe 
Cees ment thrilled him with pride. He went along the ranks of the men ee, 
ae under him, congratulating them. ae 
= o “That was good fighting he said, “that was showing them cere 
how!” oe ae 
~The men grinned : and shuffled heir feet. They were an agy- o 
ae ooking lot, the sweepings of France and Switzerland, jälbirds OU 
coos ane, brigands, but he was proud of them. th 
“Ah,” he said, looking across the sunlit waters where ‘Will's ae 
o boat had disappeared into Gabarus Bay, ‘which is the master r of o 
eS. 5 WO, now?” He wished he could tell Anne, ee OS 


nF. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


| ENTE hte ERMA 


: HE j joy a excitement, a ” Marie wrote to Pal ‘with which 
5 your: victory at the Island Battery was received here, has 
oy : been clouded. An English officer brought news under a 





i a flag of truce, in a letter from the Marquis. de Maisonfort, a prisoner 
on board his own ship. The letter has dismayed us all and Made- 

~~ moiselle du Chambon says the Governor is confounded. _ Commo- 
< odore Peter Warren has arrived with English ships. He is reputed _ 
= a great sailor, a dangerous enemy, and the Vigilant has been taken, 
pees Paul, with all the ammunition and supplies we need so desperately 
here. Nor only that, but these same supplies are now being used 
o -by our enemies against us, and to crown all we are being con- 
= stantly bombarded by new batteries dragged nearer in the night. 
Our walls are crumbling, our houses falling, we get no sleep and 
we have no food. You will know beter than I what all this means 








E body « of regulars and Indians. 1 
Boke i men n Jabored with gyn 





oe and: whether we can still hold out. Tomas ran to me today with o 
SS ~ his eye es shining. He had found ; a litter of kittens and taken them ! ae 
a8 to the convent to be turned. into ‘soup. God. forgive me, I heard 

Po Bis tale with hunger and envy! W 





-The Governor sent a dispatch: 


coe are you eames Paul?” : : ee a 


“Ten cannon have been nearthied by the enemy from the ats Pe : 


o nar the careening wharf where « our men had hidden them. They < ese 
os, aTe being mounted at Lighthouse Point and I fear ` you will hear ieia 
apie i from them. I have sent another messenger in appeal to Matin to ——™~s 
raise the siege of Annapolis and hasten to our relief with his = 
The West Gate has been shattered. a2. 
ler corr of igh ı to ope g the a 
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aa ae O a AAA ‘ 





oe däroage: They h have rind a wall af: stone Sad earth twenty few: oo 
thick to protect the circular Battery. Three out of its sixteen guns 
are left to us. We have stopped the throat of the Dauphins 
Bastion with a barricade of stone, and built a cavalier on the 

_ King’s Bastion, where, however, the enemy fire ruined it, We 


planted three heavy cannon against their most advanced battery 


- (the Batterie de Francceur) to take it in flank.* These produced | 
a marvelous effect, dismounted one of the cannon of the New _ 

Englanders and damaged all their embrasures, which did not pre- = 
vent them from keeping up a constant fire; and they repaired y aos | 


night the mischief we did them by day.*” | | n 
Paul sighed. Lighthouse Point on the eastern side of the harbors 


mouth was a short half-mile from the Island Battery. Already one. A 


battery of cannons and mortars carried in boats, hauled up the 


steep cliff and dragged over rocks, had been planted there by the © iien 
_ enemy. It was firing with deadly precision, dropping shells among ! 


the French gun crews so that several times men had to run into © 
the sea to escape destruction. Several guns were dismantled, Cap- 7 


F tain d’Aillebout was wounded, Paul found himself i in command of. — 
aa i a place fast becoming untenable. And now ten more guns, their i 
own guns, were being mounted against them! whys 

He peered out from the shelter of a hogshead filled with stones, Eo 
taking stock of the situation. Two cannon were responding too - = 
the English fire, their crews working under sergeants. Ten of the a 
remaining twenty-eight cannon were out of action, with five of 
_ the seven swivels. The two mortars could still be worked bus o 

a thirteen men had been killed at one of them that morning. Padl ee 
ee had given orders that they were to remain out of action until o 

-darkness fell and the enemy fire abated. He knew that his ammuni- © 

- : tion was running out and he must keep enough to repel < an attack, o 
<- He watched the work of the two crews, sweating at their guns. oe : cS 
eg He crouched, and made a dash. past them to enter the garrison —— 
house. It had suffered badly but so far was not made uninhabitable. o 
| Captain d’Aillebout was here with seventy other wounded. men, ee 

-and no one to look after them. Paul passed between the long lines 
i oooi suffering companions who peered up at him i in desperate hope, en 
Bon quickly changed to despair. He sweated at the stench of ‘wounds noes 


a 











ad corruption, 'anbled; at ithe picifal sights abd sounds? aveued ; oa 


-his eyes and hurried on till he reached Captain d’Aillebout. 
“Flow are you, sir?” he asked, kneeling beside him. 


A o The yellow face seemed to grow yellowsr, t the tight lips parted, rac 


Baut Not dead—yet! ” the Captain mouthed. 
` -Paul tried to smile reassuringly. 
< “That’s fine, sir, that’s fine.” 
_ “What about—up there?” wes 
ae “We're holding our own, sir.” 
Don’t hear much firing.” 
| “Only | two cannon being worked j just now, to save the ammuni- 


23 ton and the men: It seems to be enough to keep off any attempt 


Hs - “to take us by storm.” 
or “They won't try fhe again,” iie Captain whispered “They'll 


ue . just keep on firing at us till we ‘re wiped out. It’s easier. aay sus 


from the Governor?” 
“Yes sir, a dispatch came just now.” 
“Well? + 
eee “He does not give us any orders, just relates conditions in the 
town.” 
ane “Pretty bad, I suppose?” 
Ms “Yes sir, almost as bad as here Foie shar can icke ont” 





Be ` The Captain groaned and shifted his weight a little, his face 

oo, “beading with drops of sweat. He fumbled with one hand for the 
coat that covered him. Paul pulled i it straight. He went to a pitcher ee 

of stale water in a corner of the room and poured a little into a al 





-o bowl. He held this to Captain d’Aillebout’s lips. 


ie 


ey a pin 

Se “Orders? Orders?” L a pane 

The Captain spoke thickly and his eyes were vague. ae 
-< “Oh, orders. Yes, do the best you can, best you can. i 


POPE -Paul saluted, and withdrew, passing the long line of wounded LE ES 
he ae men desperately, ’ with his head high and his eyes looking straight - ; ; noe o 
` ahead. He drew a long breath as he came into the air even though oc? 
8 -that air was acrid with dust from crumbling stone. He took Up 
ae _ his ov station | behind the e boghead again | and turned his i ula m ooo 








A azy en 








_ “Have you my orders for me?” he asked, as he. took the bowl es, 





ae the = Lighthouse Doin Yeas ae enemy y speared u to > be e dnggig ae 
a — into place. The ten guns. — e 
“We seem bent on giving them our own arms to use against o 
us,” he reflected; “first the Royal Battery, then the Vigilant aad a o 
oe nos these. When I think of the preparations that might have been = : 
made if Anne’s father hdd listened to me from the first.” But he ee 
dared not think of that. He must keep his apparent confidence, | 
“was the only thing that he could give these men. “What orders, 
sir?” they asked, as though any orders of his could help. He = 
sighed. A ball landed on one of the cannons still firing, even as he o ccs 
looked. When the smoke and dust cleared, he saw three mea > 
carrying a fourth, followed by a fifth with his hands to his head, oe 


staggering toward the garrison house. He turned away. 


“Number seven cannon prepare to fire!” he shouted. “Seng cant oe 
PS? 


get a crew there to that other gun. Now then!” 


a 
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CHAPTER XLVII 






It was the last part of the message that infuriated Paul. 


“What does he think an emergency is?” he fumed. “Does he 
nes want to lose this battery as well as the one he gave away?” E 
He left a sergeant in charge with: orders to fire one cannon at 
ee regular intervals. ee 
ae oo We: must’ hope that this will be enough to en: the enemy a 
-o from sending a landing party over to attack,” he said. “I will come — > 
-back as soon as I can, with balls and porden i if any are to be"? 

ey dome} in Louisbourg! a - | 


aS l 


< The man grinned, and: hed. him hick: 


BO aes - Paul grinned back. Grimy scarecrow, in dake of grimier, “S 
. mare villainous-looking scum! They were magnificent, and he 
had come to respect and like each man. He could never forget the 
hardships they had endured together, hunger, thirst, fever, wounds, 
death, burial. He turned his head away, and looked toward the 2° 
ae ewe They were e approuching the ger but he would n not have = 





i ARLY on vihe morning of Jan 18, Paul Si four : gaunt and 
get ragged men, crept to the beach and launched a boat to take 
oe / them to Louisbourg. The position was desperate, the Dattery i 

4 was in ruins, all but three cannon had been silenced by the enemy’s 
he T . fire, ammunition was so low that before another dawn these 
: ae would be silent too, unless reinforcements could be found. Paul — 
ee decided the time had come to go for them himself. All*the mes- 
eae sengers he sent returned with the same answer: gee 
a “The Governor regrets that further supplies cannot be furnished EE 
a the Island Battery, except in case of emergency.” iy 


BS Sale Oe aia d ES oa 


reied ch them Half the wala was 5 down; gaping, 5 taaped holes oo | 
‘showed where the enemy shot had carried stones away. The land- 


ing stages were gone. Paul had a difficult time getting the boat- 


moored and scrambling from it with his men. He stared about 
him, aghast at the destruction forty-six days of siege had brought a 
to the town. The streets were heaped with debris, stones, wooden 


beams, window frames, chimneys, broken furniture, shoes, cloth- 


ing, bric-à-brac, the bodies and bones of dead animals from which 2 


the flesh had been scraped, cows, pigs, aoe) cats, rats. One of the 


‘men said in a tone of satisfaction: 


“So they’ve been eating rat the same as us. Mice, too, by the 
look of it.” He spat. =: 
The houses behind the quay were drunkenly askew, roofless, 


-with crumbling walls and broken windows. Every street opening 


out to their view presented the same picture. It began to look as 
though there were not a house left intact in the town. Paul saw 


-the spires towering from convent and from citadel. They at least 4 
_ were still there. He turned up a side street leading to the fort, = 
_ followed by his tattered escort. They met nobody, passed nobody, eee 

saw no signs of life. It was a deserted city in the dawn light. Leos 

Presently as they went along a street near the citadel whose i 
- houses seemed less damaged, though one of them had crumbled — 

= and others showed scars, shutters were opened here and there and  — 
heads began to peer out. Doors were unlatched, children and older 


figures staggered out with buckets and pitchers, going to the well. 


= The children were white-faced wraiths, with S aoti 4 
and pinched, vacant faces. : 7 : 
ae “Looks as though these hadn’t found even a mouse in a a long. | 

ie time,” ’ the same man muttered behind Paul's nee “bloody i 
a little skin and bones!” eooo 
S; TA volley of cannon shot FE ahead of on The children ee 
o scattered into different doorways, peering out until the dust set- = — 
_ tled, when they ran on their way. Paul and his men made a dash 
for the gateway to the fort. A sentry challenged them. Paul 
_ panted out his errand and was passed inside. The men were -o o 
-tained at the blockhouse. oe 

7 ALL right,’ ” he said, “ D here where I can find you , when ua a 

es Want your" ee e a eG 


Aash 











o “But I must see the Granon Pa ae ee 
oe _ “Perhaps he has some. me his sleeve? See him of course, my -o 
he oy.” | 5 A 
-o He d away 3 and went jected a down the | Passage. Paul o 
DETE called after him: 













He , dapparcd, ‘pking for. the- 


“Where i is Marin?” somebody groaned. 
Paul heard the Governor reply: 
S have ordered him to join us. I can do no more.” 


¿oo o Two officers whom Paul had difficulty in recognizing, Mon- | 
oo sieur Forant and young Monsieur de Bonaventure, came out. 
S Monsieur Bigot followed them. He was passing Paul who ai out 


a hand and detained him. 


oS | “Monsieur de Morpain! What has happened? Have > © you~ the | 
ae Island Battery lost?” : | 


“All but, Monsieur,” Paul T “Unless we can get more 


o ammunition we shall be taken. We have held out so far only by 
= o ; a miracle. I sent messengers to the Governor, now I have come | 
-o myself. o | | | 
“More aaan Bigot said. “We are down to our ast 


e barrels of gmpowder now.” 
_ -Paul paled, 





“Have: you any news. soft my unde?” o 
Bigot stopped and turned his head. 


bet ei. - “No. The Oiseau de Mer sailed ; a nmk. ago for ¢ provisions and : i . Š ; 

o "reinforcement, We think she eluded the enemy squadron. No o 

oe one knows.” coe 

oo He left; the Goena: apartments. Paul ew himself up; ee 
-fumbling at his soiled clothes to par them Sigon apg | his oo 








Govemors rooms. H bud o 

o a gaunt sentry at the door and was made to wait. The 

ee ee was in conference with Monsieur Bigot. The sentry: 

-= swayed as he stood. Paul questioned him. . 

“Yes, the town is terribly hard put to it for food, for: ammuni- aro 
tion, for sleep,” he whispered. “The enemy keeps up a constant = — 

fire. We have not lost so many men—about a hundred—but we 

oe are pretty well exhausted, that’s the truth.” | | | 

He dared not say any more. The door opened and fragments : 

ote of conversation drifted out. | | | 


ET EE a. 


ane have left’no one there but a sergeant. . 





fice pith a rag that had been ‘Aes stark) His face lightened. fot i ; ee 
ca moment as he thought of her. At any moment. he. might see. ar 
her, round any sudden corner ia Anne. “He closed his ye is o 


‘The sentry said: a 
“You may go in now, sir.” 





‘The Governor looked sp from the table where he: yas sitting, ~ 


-staring straight ahead of him. His face was yellow and lined and 


his eyes sunk in his head. He looked twenty years older than the _ , 


_ man who had appointed Paul to the Island Battery. This was a 





very different Monsieur du Chambon. He greeted Pant with: $ o 


~- weary nod and a forced smile. 


“Monseigneur, I have come for ammunition, ` Paul aa ES 


“If we do not have it, the Island Battery will be taken.” 

“Then tHe Island Battery will be taken,” the Governor an- 
swered dryly, “there is no ammunition here; We have thirty-seven a 
barrels of gunpowder left.” ; 

“That is terrible!” 

-The Governor nodded. 


“Terrible.” He plucked at. the tassels on his sword. “Unless i aoe A 
enemy is as badly off as we are. I would give much to find that 


out. Monsieur de Morpain, you are a young man, you do not 


ap pear as exhausted as the soldiers here, you seem to have eaten é = 
=  something—never mind what—at a more recent date than most = — 
-of us. I shall send you out in charge of a scouting party to report o, 


the enemy’s movements, and particularly, if you can, to capture 


o a prisoner or discover by some ar means how maen, ammuni- < 
-= tion they have left.” | ee 
-~ “But Monseigneur, the aad Battery,” Paul stammered._ T EN 


2? 


“A sergeant can surrender the battery as wel as an officer,” the | 


¥ “Govertor interrupted harshly. | 


- Paul thought of the dirty, weary, valiant men tie had left, of a 


io eke: wounded lying in the stifling shambles of the garrison m 5 ar ; 


-o of the sergeant’s grin. | | oe 
a “They will think I have deserted them,” he protested. “| can- = ‘ ee 


<P not do it, Monseigneur.” 


o“ ‘Cannot in war is treason,” the Governor barked. ey now? a ; 
| your feelings for your command,” he went on more. sympathet- ones 


dark 














a. ically, “Dut conid v which i is en most apad for our cause, a 
-the town of Louisbourg or the Island EE ea 


nae Paul was silent. | 
“Tam at your orders,” he: a at ia 


+ A dull roar shook the room, rattling the doors and window eS 
_. frames. The Governor wiped his foreheed. | 


T “You have men with you: he asked, 
“Four.” 


“They will go an: you tonight. In the meantime you may like on 
to go about the town, visit the wounded; your sister I believe is 
) “there.” se o 


-He did not mention Anne. Paul did not ae to ask for hér, 


ae a “Only take care not to pe killed or wounded. „That is an a 
<- order.” He smiled. 


Paul felt tempted to smile back. This emaciated, edok 


oe ‘man was paying for his mistakes. Unfortunately the people of 
_ Louisbourg were paying too. Paul hardened his heart. So much © 

on a might have been done if the Governor had listened to the warn- = 
- ing Paul had brought him months before, and had acted on it = 
ee promptly. If he had ordered pon Thierry to continue ee ee 
oy esi the Royal Battery, if... if... if. Oe ie 


The Governor had dan ed lum Paal sarci and aent out. S 


o Beyond the door his heart began to beat a little faster. He 1 was eee 
o o gongt to see Anne. | ree | 











CHAPTER XLIX 


PAUL crossed the courtyard toward the badhas. His 1 men 

were sprawling against the stone wall, telling a dozen open- 
: mouthed soldiers all that had happened on the Island Battery. = 
‘They stood up when they saw Paul, not smartly like trained pea 
_ troops, not sullenly like mutineers, but ete and easily like ee 
men sure of themselves and of him. e 
ov We can’t go back to the battery a Paul told them, “the , ee 

: Governor has work for us tonight.” Pe 
“What about the ammunition?” the nearest man asked bluntly. See 
> a tomorrow...” | w 3 a, 
“Tomorrow?” The man spat. | a 
Paul sipned to them to follow him away from the listening ted 
group. | | (Se ae i 
co, “The Gh nae cannot spare us ammunition.” a aa 
“What?” eo : e 
“There isn’t any.” | Pe ee 

a “Do you believe that?” thie youngest Kd fiercely. “Let's Raa 
_ break into the arsenal and see for ourselves!” | SEE Rie 
“There are thirty-seven barrels of powder left,” ’ Paul answered i 
“him. “Now this is what we are to do.” pee te 
He outlined the Governor’s plan and dismissed chem till the cae 
| evening. They went off grumbling. ‘As he turned toward the.) 
casemates where he thought he might find Anne, a woman ran =< © 
across the courtyard, waving her hands and muttering to herself, i:n e 
_ The sentry paid her no attention. She darted past him and plunged Be eld 
toward the Governor’ S apartments ; ina flutter = E SELS a : ; a os — 4 








«pen Weg Bae AA at 


ae Taak ICL ae 








4 | nd ying aies Paul | watched her progress iy ane who oe 
she was and why the sentry did | not halt her. “Someone will get ac S 


Oe - reprimand for this,” he thought. 


ae She came nearer: Her hair was unpowdered, Ht face unpainted, ee 
-lined and gray; her lips v were > yellow, paed to let out a stream of o 


-hurrying words. 
_ “Imperative! Cannot fe borne! An instant ‘loager! A Must!” Paul | 


ae _ heard as she ran by. He recognized her, amaes; and catight: at 


Le her arm: , 
“Madame de Saintonge!” 
She wheeled. Her eyes were , blazing vith indignation. She 


a fooled at Paul for a moment without seeing him, then her expres- oe 


a : sion changed. . | | Ea 
“Monsieur de Morpain! Paul!” 
. “Hortense!” 
She stiffened and drew herself up as as though she would rebuff 
a T ia then she forgot resentment in the relief of finding a new 


o _ listener, She took hold of his arm n and began to pour opt a S ery 


plaint: 





Ge “care! The Governor will not listen. But he shall! He shall!” 
“us She plucked and fumbled at his sleeve while he stared fascinated 


“The condition of the wounded in the casemate under yee 


o : a the ravages the siege had made in her. Her face was positively > 


5 o 5 ugly, gaunt and strained, only her fine eyes remained, blazing rs 





a with energy and passion. Looking at her and watching her speak 
o -Paul guessed that she had found a mission at last, to possess her o 
o „completely as no man could ever do. He was interested, amused, = s—__ 
startled, a little sad. Forty-six days seemed to have added twenty ona 
ou Oy Nistble years to Madame de Saintonge. She broke off her recital tO. ence) 


is : ask him breathlessly: . Se Seat 
voles © bar of the. Island Battery?” foe 
Ne os He told her gravely. She nodded. 





: a | “He is. telling the truth. No amininnitidin! Why in Heaven's a 
> didn’ t he foresee the shortage and i increase his stores?” a 2 


Paul smiled. 


-o a know what that smile means,” Fe said quickly: “You brought - - # 
ee te news in plenty of time and nobody believed Your es ee 





oe o “You did, and, you converte the Governor.” 7? o ae [ a oe vee — 








| Pay ar tdo ae And even a ‘didn’ a akei it exbaly: 1 dat not e oo. 
rs i iow: I had not seen the things that I see daily now and cannot 
help. O Paul, the wounded men, the sick children, the emaciated, 

famished, hopeless people! What have they done to be treated so? 7 Coe 


~ “Fortunes of war.” 


“Bah!” she cried. “Yougmen iake me sick! War! War! War! oe 


What does anyone get out of it?” | 
“We must defend ourselves when were attacked. 3 


_ “Yes, I suppose so.” She sighed, her anger disappearing into _ 
lassitude. “Tve seen courage and endurance here that will last 1 me E u 


the rest of my life. The pity is that it’s in vain.” 
“Tn vain? You surely don’t believe that we’re defeated yerr? 


-© She looked at him and seemed about to speak. There was a _ 
sudden clanror from the street. The house nearest the citadel col- 

lapsed in cascading dust. The sound reminded Madame de 

Saintonge of her errand. She began to run on, calling back to him: 


_ “Pm glad yowre here. Where can I find you?” 


_ “Where can I find Mademoiselle du Chambon and my sister?” 


_ Madame de Saintonge stopped. 


“Your sister, of course!” she said. “She’s a most courageous 
person, Paul. Invaluable. In spite. of her anxiety . . . She hasn’ eoo 





heard from her husband for a month, poor child, and she’s so in fap uate ce 


love with him. It’s tiresome, but I suppose it’s touching, too.” ee Us : 


© “Where i is she?” Paul broke in. 


= “Past the church to the right, the basement below the prison. Bopita 

_ There’s a distribution center there for food. The kitchens for the a 

garrison are next to it, and the wounded that the Frères de aaia 
Charité can’t take at the hospital.” eg) 

_. “Thanks,” said Paul. “Good luck with your errand to the Gov- Dond 


enor. I shall see you later on I hope.” 


© He turned away and marched briskly forward toward the a 
- prison door and Anne. | Tn e a 


da] 
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CHAPTER L 


= A FOUL stench of rottenness, of human bodies packed to- - 






gether in the heat, of suppurating wounds, stale food, 


si a of thé steps leading into the prison basement. He congue, 


eh peering through the gloom. — ee 
OE - Presently his eyes made out a long line of bodies, sO veleee that ea | : 
they touched one another, lying on what appeared to be one bed, — | 

Lae with their heads to the wall. Between them and a second line, feet A | 


2a Bc ae i eR ia AS 


damp mustiness, rose into Paul’s face as he stood at the 


with a second stream of light on the floor. It showed three of the 


Se -wounded men’s faces, turning restlessly to escape the light. Pal 32: 
aooi o went to the bottom of the stairs and stepped carefully forward. 
-o All about him he could hear and sense the desperate agony of a 
Ne fevered bodies, he could smell caked blood and gangrenous 
ae wounds. Once a childish wail set up, a whimper from the corner) 

he was passing. So there were children here, too. He felt sick. At oes 
es seemed a long time before he reached the lantern a at the fat. end fee 
“ae a and slipped through the open door. | eat is 


The: room he entered was an old dungeon, uangfonned | into E o 





be 4 light burning at the other end of the room vanda door open ee 


aes? oe a storeroom for potions and bandages, with a table in the center a 
ae is that was used for amputation as its stained wood showed. The gpd ae: 
ae bucket | beneath i it was still full of blood in which a hand and part oe 
oe Joo. an arm were dumped. Paul turned his head away The heat A AS 
wae cand: the smell ; were P him. . He called ee See 











; “Is Madenoiselle ¢ d Caon here, € or Mademoiselle de Mor- oe 
pain—er, Madame Godet?” Stat ee 
The sound of a distant voice reached him. He cosd o door ee 
of the storeroom and turned down a corridor. Moaning, mute he 
- tering, vomiting came to his ears more distinctly as he went — 


toward the voice. He heard it t again, raised i in soothing auchority: 


a Marie! 


He hastened toward her. Then she came in sight, bending over 
a groaning heap, adjusting the straw beneath it, holding a drink 


-. toward a white tortured face, while her forehead puckered above me 
an attempted smile and a lantern: smoked at her feet. ae 


“Marie!” 
«p aul! 33 D Be i i : 
Her whisper was incredulous C joy. He Gol the bowl from 


her and took her place. She ee herself vee picking : 


up the lantern. 
“What has happened? Why are you here?” 
He told her in a few words. She sighed. 
“Water! Water!” a voice cried from the darkness Sa the 


- Jantern’s light. She took the bowl from Paul who guided the 

-wounded man’s head back upon the straw and clumsily tried to _ 
_ arrange him more comfortably. She went with the bowl and the si. 
-lantern to several men, kneeling beside them, helping them tO. eet 
-© drink. Then, regardless of the moaning, the feverish cries and 
the eternal muttering that wrung Paul’s heart, she left the room, Se 
beckoning him to follow her. They reached the passage. She con- has 
tinued ahead of him until they were in the storeroom again, with a 


- = the grim bucket beneath the table. 


: “Help me to empty that,” she ne “then v we can. + tall? 


place where those x men are ees and =P the stairs?” 
She nodded. 


o “They're too ae to notice or -to care,” > she aid duly. “Fyen : a | 
$ when I ay beside them I can do so little for them. It’s almost ae 


Tart 











She stooped to lift the bucket, he took it from z averting Se 
i eyes. - ae 
| : i “Where do you put sidh things?” he asked. 
We have a trench outside.” o a 
“Do you mean you have to carry this thing ak through the eee 





oe Sg | time for a me to be selieved. “Madame de: Saintonge takes my pace n: E oe 
ce: She grimaced. “She has twice our ‘strength. Anne and I are pretty 
near the end of ‘everything. when. she’ s as fresh ¢ as if she hadj just ek 


ake sl ept.” 392 


p “Doesn’ t she sleep?” Paul asked stapidty. His mind was s full of ae 4 


o pictures of Anne, moving about this dismal refuge. 


Marie clucked as she did when he was -o or one of the 


‘children spilled something. 


TOA AT dowt kaow. how it has been with you,” she said. büt t no- 
© body here gets any sleep. The enemy pounds away at the town 
-all night. In the daytime it slackens a little, we try to sleep then.” 
oo! rm sorry,” Paul said humbly, “the sound of the sea breaking | 
on the rocks of the Island Battery drowns the firing and we have 


_. been able to sleep quite well.” _ 
-~ “And eat?” she asked avidly. 
Ta «Yes, after a fashion.” 
rete She sighed enviously. 
< “Where is Anne?” 





> herself, 


es ‘They walked together to ‘the opening of the long room and 
o ` Paat nerved himself to cross that horrible darkness filled with = 
e suffering. He walked behind her to the stairs and up them into: 


the better air of the prison itself, and then to another storeroom 





o E a with an open window: A door led out of it. He Cae the bucket a ae 





oe | ee We sleep i in there? Marie roned to the door; * nd. receive: es 
fe in! here!” she laughed, looking about her. “And e eat, when we eat, 


on this.” 








a in hers. Pe 
-o “Have you news op Charles?” ” ‘che asked. 
~ He shook his head, stroking | her wrists. 





ny dark with horror. 





ea l ‘ee S go outside. There’s nothing more I can do for tiese poor Bs 
“> souls. There’s nothing anyone can do. Oh, Paul . . .” she stopped ee 


eg RE TA rough deal table that bed sed the sale stood i in he middle 1 | i: 
a of the room with four wooden stools drawn up to it. Paul sat i i a 
< down on one of them. Marie dropped beside him and took his wed 





gen canara ee 


en “The children?” he T remembering 8 the whimper i in ho 








2 “AN well. They a are at thet convent, Then nuns: s manage ON ee 

| o feed them once a day. Skin and bones,” she murmured, “skin 
and bones. How is it to end, Paul? What will happen to tis al? a 
He was silent. She snatched her hands away, and began to to drum ; ti a, 
i n: on the table. 


“We will have to surrender, we can 't go on like this!” s 
_ “Hush!” he said, “don’t distress yourself, you must rest.” 


“Rest!” she cried wildly, “rest! With no news of my husband, eee 
no future, all of us at the mercy of the English, and you— she ce 
turned to him with panic in her eyes, “you will be in worse = — — 
danger than anyone if they find you! What about the man you Oe 


_ killed? What about the gold?” 


“Hush!” he said sternly, clamping a hand upon ‘her - mouth, i 


“Somebody” ‘may hear you! Are you mad?” 
She stopped and looked piteously at him. 
“Tm sorry, Paul. I’m tired, I suppose.” 


_ “Of course you are,” he said, patting her clumsily. | “Why don’t es 
you lie down and take some rest? Where is Anne? Pd like $ to wes 


E speak to her.” 


Marie rose and staggered to the ae: of the far room. He fol- = Š oi 
ute lowed her. Peering over her shoulder he saw two heaps of straw = : : 
_ by the farthest wall. A girl was lying on the nearest, face down- = 
= wards, her arms outstretched mong: the grimy floor. She started Cogn trad 


up as they came in and cried out: 

“Is that you?” | : 
-Then she saw Paul and sprang to her feet. 

_ “Paul!” she cried, running toward him, “Paul!” _ 


She flung herself upon him, laughing and ee He opened ue ce o 


his arms and she was in them. 
“Anne!” 


_.. His voice broke. He eed her to him. All was ee bérweed ee 
: “hea simple, natural, right—blindingly, achingly clear. Marie = 
. behind them gasped. Paul stared at her unseeingly over Anne’s eee ey 
shoulder. She turned her back and began to make noisy prepara: aoo de 


tions to rest. Paul drew Anne with him i into the other room. 


_ Everything had receded from him, even Louisbourg. He walked ee 
on ice cut out of stars, he walked on air, he did not touch the ota 
z ground at all. Phere wi was a _ mist about him, an aching, jo 


Tash 

















oe longing ex excitement. _ Then the thought of oa came , into’ his iind n 
-as winter sea mist blots out the land, as driving snow makes eyerya i 
-thing bleak. He knew that he should tell Anne about her or Boo 


away and stay away. and he knew that both these things were 


impossible. : 
“Anne,” he said abruptly as they sat dan at the table together, one 


“there are reasons why I can’t let you care for me,” 
“But I do care!” she said. 
-> “I have nothing to offer.” 
_ “Everything. Yourself.” 
=- “Your father would never consider . . .” 


me My father, you and I, all of us, may be killed, imprisoned, : 
ar separated.” oe 
"That's another reason. If the New Englanders fid me, asan 


+> nt 


escaped prisoner of war... 
- She caught him by the shoulders and stared into his eyes. 
“Don’t you see we have only now?” | 


S ME know, but there’s something else.” Pain came into his eyes, 
Da he drew a long breath, he would try to tell her now about San. 
“You're safe and we’re together, that’s all I care about.” She 
oe saw the expression in his face. “Paul, Paul,” she whispered, sud- 

_ denly afraid, “you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Oh, my darling!” 
acer ena “You don’t love anyone ele Not her?” 

+ a — “Who?” 29 
->= “Madame de Saintonge.” 
Toa “Oh. No. T love. you ands no one else.” | i eee 
That much was true and was hers, whatever folly he had com- o 
Per mitted with San. And this moment was theirs. He cupped heres: 
= face in his hands and drew her close. She shut her eyes. He kissed 
ages -her forehead, her eyebrows, her cheeks, the tip of her nose and 
te finally | her mouth. if this had to be a farewell kiss it would be Be a 
a nec good: one. le oS 


< A voice behind den poke sharply. 
< “Monsieur de Morpain!” 


E a] 


a AEA E S ie 


“he angie o i iea e na e s, dnd 


-They wheeled and sped apare, Monsieur Bigot w was in the z — a 


eS | sey 
-o _ whe Governor sent me to find you. He wants yon: at once.” 








ice “Mademoiselle!” he bowed. to o who reamed the alenon 
- with an embarrassed curtsy. She looked at Bigot a moment, then 
at Paul, then she said abruptly: e 
- “Monsieur Bigot, chance has made ‘you the frst to congratulate | | 


me in my happiness.” 
Bigot bowed. “Mademetselle. 7 oe | 
“We have always been friends. I want to ask you a pe E 


Please do not report this to my father until we have time to talk a 


to him.” 
_ Bigot bowed again. 
“My felicitations to you both. 2 : 
~ He turned to the door. Paul hesitated. Anne captioned ne to 


llos Bigot and blew him a kiss. The two men went out to- 


gether. Anne’s eyes fell upon the bucket. She shuddered with dis- 


taste, took it up and walked with it to the courtyard. She dumped i 
its contents in the trench, averting her eyes and smiling at the 
-sunny afternoon sky. June! It was dangerous in the courtyard, it 
was dangerous in the room where she slept, and dangerous in = 
the room *where Paul had told her he loved her. The only safe 
_ place was where the wounded lay in the fetid atmosphere of tet. ro 
_ deepest dungeons. It was the only place where she did not want = | 
to be. The sights and sounds of suffering were more than she. 2 
could bear in the sharpened mood of her new ecstasy, but it was a 
time for her to relieve Madame de Saintonge. Presently the sur- ` oe 
geon would be coming to make his rounds. She drew a last long’ es 
-breath of summer air, looked toward the gate where Paul: had PEA 
disappeared and went below. TPE an 


Mar. 


“The Governor will be impatient.” 
“This is important,” Paul said, “please.” 
a “Very well.” 2 ee 
"They stepped into a doorway and passed through the guard a 
ae _ room to Monsieur Bigot’s quarters. 

















CHAPTER LI 





“the Governor. Anne says you have been her friend; 


vanes i needs one now and so do I. I have no one to advise me aad se 
-I must have advice!” | | 


iy Bigot looked at him quizzically. 


M 


“Here,” he said, “we are less disturbed by the racket. Sit down, 


Pas Monsieur de Morpain.” | ee 

en Paul: obeyed. He fixed his geze upon Monsieur Bigot s shrewd re 
er a kind eyes o oono Aier 
Tese MAnne told you we were engaged, ” he seid “God hows L. a 
oe ‘want to be. When you came ‘upon us I was trying to say good-by.” 
AS charming way of saying it,’ ’ Bigot commented, “but a trifle Ta 
-o ambiguous. Mademoiselle du Chambon. did not gather | your mean- c 
iy o OS and neither did I.” He frowned. o 
Paul leaned forward. He began to pour out the story of what 
ey had happened | to him with San. ‘Bigot listened without interrup- ooo ge 
tion, his: expression. gradually changing. Then he lolled back i in his ae 

eee ehair crossing his finger tips. ae 
a “Monsieur: de Morpain,” he said pleasantly: | ‘you. Tave ate oa 
age _— freshing se sense of £ responsibility and unusual a scruples for this day eh ak 





-X.ONSIEUR BIGOT,” Paul said as they hurried warily © : 
À across the courtyard, “spare me a moment, before I see 








E E E E E E E cnet Piast keys 








aida age. E you v were to pe any officer | in + this citadel-the Gove ae 
_ ernor himself for that matter, not to mention present company—" o 
he smirked, “in a state of confidence induced by drink, youwould = 

find that every one has had some traffic with the savages, and 

that native so-called marriages were more frequent among us than oe 

-the ladies suppose. Your marriage with this savage is a little more- 
serious, you will say, a little more binding, since it was performed 

by a Catholic priest and she is a convert. Doubtless the Abbé — 

le Loutre intended you to do well by the girl, to leave her pro- 

_ vided for as you seem to have done and to see her treated fairly => 

by her people while you lived with her. The abbé isa man of the — 

= world as well as a priest and a man of much experisare. He 


would not expect any more than that.” 
“Do you think so?” Paul asked eagerly. 


“Of course I think so. The abbé married you for several ab ge 
vious reasons. First in order to secure the savages’ respect he 
must not seem to encourage vice, he cannot sanction promiscuity. 
-© Second, the girl was a convert and he was responsible toward = 
7 her people for taking her away from them; he was bound to see ee 
ws that she got respect and fair play. Third, there was a chance, I > 
suppose, in his mind, that you might want to continue living with a 
her. Some men, chiefly trappers and coureurs de bois, live with = ~ 
their native wives by choice and would not marry Frenchwomen a S si 4 
oif you paid them to. The exigencies of their lives require savage  — 
-~ mates. Your case is different but the abbé was not to ‘know that 
_ for certain when he married you.” i 


9 


“But the church upholds marriage . . . 
“Did you have a Mass?” 
. “No. 99 | 

“Did you sign a register?” ” 


No. 9 


o “The abbé £ merily pronounced yon man and wife with a Sna 


biasing?” T 
“Ves.” 


ee i “That s it; the typical « compromise. Don’t you see = the: girl can r. ae | 
a go back to her people now, holding up her head? She is probably 

Are “Some: chief’s first squaw by now. Her wedding to a white mane 

oe took place:i in front of witnesses, she had her wedding arice, ee 


Tasoh 











o ahata the | main a thing, aa you a lefe hees some gold Site kas an ae 
oe added value now, my boy. Don’t: wory about her.” nn 


_ “Then you think it’s all right?” a 
a < “Absolutely all noh 2. a 
_ “And I don’t have to tell Anne?” 


"You'd be a fool if you did. ‘Womer, epeilly young gi fee a , 
Jove, don’t see these things as men do.” oon 


. “What about the Governor?” 
oY wouldn’t tell him either. He would make use sii it i separate 


you from Anne. He isn’t overfond of you, Monsieur de Morpain. 


| ae are going to have a hard time to get his consent.” 
Gao the siege will make it easier,” Paul said. 
“Te may, especially...” . 


He broke off. Paul became conscious of the noise and confusion 
ay going on outside. He had forgotten everything in his relief. te 
= “Thank you,” he said. “I shall never forget this talk. Whatever. | 


; comes to either of us, count me as a friend.” 


aa Bigot rose and bowed gravely to him with ghost ofa smile 
ae Paul dashed from the room. r S 
eo ok Be fairly ran to the Governor’s office. The sooner he could 
get the interview over, he could get back to Anne. But when he = 

entered the room and saw the papers spread upon the Governor's _ 
co -table and the grave, weary men, leisurely going over them, m 
EEEE heart: sank. He realized it would be a long affair. 


_ The Governor looked up frowning. 
- “At last!” he said. “I began to think you'd gone back to your 

















ae ' a Sit down Monsieur de Morpain. You must acquaint your- i aN 
-Self very thoroughly with these plans before your raid tonight.” 
a Paul drew the map toward him and. dutifully bent his head. His = ai a 
thoughts were with Anne and his tips: would smile in t spite. of on 
eee evely. enor to n Beep them Stfaighn, | | fay 
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CHAPTER LIL 


eH Penn EST RST! E 


{| languid with summer smells. Glowworms flickered above the 
A marsh to the monotonous croaking of a thousand frogs, oblit- 
erated now and then by the thud and roar of ene firing at the 
town. | 





y T WAS 3 June night, brilliant with stars, soft and warm, ee, 


cee: Paul, lying on his seine outside the walls, felt the ground a 
p beneath him shake, air pressed against his eardrums so that his == 
_ head throbbed and his tongue grew dry. Behind him the sound df oo 

ie crumbling stone showed where the cannon balls were hitting. He ae z 


= could hear men panting and swearing as i labored to a a 
_ the damage before the next shot fell. | Le 

In the darkness ahead other men were panting and swearing as vgn 
they tugged shot and powder to the guns. Paul could hear them 0 oe 


moving about in parties over the marsh and round the batteries == = 


they had placed on the high ground. He could hear them above 
- the noises of the night. There was another sound that puzzled Jule eed 
ee him. He wriggled forward cautiously toward it, = ere, 
_ As he felt his way stone by stone, through bushes, over bram- ae 


oe bles, with the sound of his rustling enormous in his ears, the noise 
that he was trailing grew louder. It was the sound of wood falling ca : 


against wood. It puzzled him. He crawled nearer till the voices of - 


_ men talking in undertones came to him. 
“Three hundred and four,” someone said contin: | Ns 
“That will do for here,” another answered. He Spore more oe Ae 


. - fap) than the first man. An officer, perhaps. 


Paul lay still until the sound of their voices and the trampling z o 


Tat: 





Hoan oft théir Feet died ; away. . Then fe coed forward. ink byi inch; E 
A a : | his heart pumping unnatur ally, his mouth dry. The noise he made Oe oe | 
seemed to him to fill the night. He could not imagine why he was — 
a „not set upon. ‘He reached the spot where he had heard the ı men 
talking. There was a pile of objects there that he could not dis- _ a 


- tinguish in the dark. He pulled himself forward and stretched out 
© a hand. His fingers closed around a wooden stave and traveled 
© upward till they came to a thicker piece of wood. He moved 

=~ them back and forth, up and down. It was a ladder, a pile of 
ladders heaped together. “Three hundred and four scaling lad- 


o > ders,” the man had said, “enough for here.” ‘Then there were... 


more than these, lying at a stone’s throw from the town walls! 

Paul withdrew. It was agonizing to have to crawl so slowly, so | 

carefully, when he wanted to run, but he must be very silent, 
is very sure, because he had to warn the Governor. 


“This will be the second. time,” He thought confusedly, “chat na 


oo Tve brought him a warning.” 


He reached the wall and whistled twice, straining his ears in 


E ae darkness. Presently a man crawled up to him i in answer to the z 


~ : : signal Three others crept out of the bushes. 


<- “Have you seen anything?” Paul asked i i i o oe 
< “Scaling ladders,” two of them answered, “ ‘in heaps. ae hes a 


vee : oy un guarded. We might set fire to: them.” 


o 2 ees “The enemy would put fires out o ree did enough san 8 
age. Was there any sign of a sentry ae 
take prisoner for the Governor to question? Did yon discover ae 





: a about the enemy s ammunition?” - : | 





Not safari 


whom we could surprise and — 


Te Stay here: and keep o: on eying. Take a prisoner if youc can. T ao 
o going to the Governor.” | 


-He scrambled up the wall. A ‘sentry. rushed forward. 
~ “Saint Louis!” Paul gasped. “Friend.” = 


The sentry took hold of him with a grunt aad: marched him ~ x 
-o oah the darkness to a redoubt behind them. eee l 


ee ae “What's the matter? r Paul asked. ‘Tve hea yen. the pass- l A 








A Tantern swung in i his fice. ae Ee 


, oS me “Listen. There are a a thousand vi elinga ladder piled outside these i : 











: walls Thee eneniy may ¢ attack this night this hour. have t to r zeport o | 


to the Governor.” oe 
- There was a wail i in the e that startled him E 
“Pst!” said a voice, “you shouldn’t have blurted that out, Mon- 


sieur de Morpain. It will be all over town. That was some fool o” 


_ of a townsman listening.”* | 
“Pm sorry.” Paul strained to see beyond: ide lantern. ‘ Who i is 
-speaking to me?” | oo 
_ “Captain de Bonaventure. TIl go with you to the Governor. : 
This is bad news, but I suppose it is to be expected that they’ll try 


T grand attack.” He lowered his voice. “It will be like cutting a : 


through butter to take this town.” 
Paul said nothing. He did not know Captain de Bonaventure 


well. He had*seen him once or twice at the citadel with Monsieur | 


Bigot. He seemed straight enough but there was never any telling 
when a man might be a spy and lead men on to saying things 


= that sounded treasonous when repeated to the Governor. “My 


_ future father-in-law.” Paul grinned. Then he thought of the cry ; 


"in the darle and wondered whether there would be fresh trouble. ee 
The townspeople were afraid, and sick and tired of the siege,and — 
| hungry. It looked bad. Thirty-seven barrels of gunpowder left. ' ns 


Yes, it looked bad for Ue 
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CHAPTER LIII 





(CXURRENDER! Surrender!” 

| “Send out a flag of truce!” 
Zo “Surrender! ” | | i 
ce “we? re not strong enough’ te to resist a general oe 
: ~ “Down with the Governor! Mutiny and surrender!” 


ae 


‘The Governor walked to his window and looked down on ihe E 2 


as kde crowd, surging in the courtyard of the cifadel. Men, 
r women and even children were there, packed together so that 
they swayed in a compact mass out of which their white, strained r 
faces turned upward, their open mouths looking like holes in a F 
large yellow cheese. Other crowds were gathering behind them ‘ 
in the streets of the town. The news of the scaling ladders wait- 
ee ing to be used by the enemy had dismayed them so that they: <8. 
preferred to come out, of their casemates and shelters and take aes 
their chance of cannon ball, langrage and musket fire, if they 
could persuade the Governor to give in and save them from the 


_ attack. He held their petition in his hand, frowning as he read it ch 


Chee again and again, unable to make up his mind. A little group of 
officers stood watching him. Paul was among them. Monsieur Bs 
Bigot sat in a corner. He was wounded in the knee, in great pain, 
Bes : | but his eyes y were fixed upon the Governor with courage | in a 
as them, an entreaty all could see. e 


Presently the Governor bined Teni he window. 


ae oS “Monsieur de la Perelle, have the drums beat : a ary and take e e 
aie Gre 2 lap Of trace? i 5 : a 
Pe) let out his breath hina ; long Sighs Paul’s Oey stomach ct 

















‘contacted. He looked about him Tor a e aee he. could ; 

vomit. The spasm passed, his vision cleared, he saw the officers 

© leave the room, each man pale as though he had seen a ghost. He i 
turned to leave with them but the Governor called him back. 


“Tt is on your information that I am acting,” he said fretfully. 
Paul did not answer. Bigot spoke from his corner, wearily: 
_ “Monsieur de Morpain is not to blame if the DEPTE riot.” 
- The Governor snorted. 


_ “He did not bring me the information I required. I do not ieee | 
‘what ammunition the enemy has left. It may be they are as near 
running out of it as we are. I send out scouts to OE to me and ar 
they do not carry out my orders.” bees 
“Monseigneur,” Paul began, “I S it important you should ra 


» ® 


know ... 


“Bah!” The Governor waved ae away. “You have roused the oh 
townspeople into panic, so that they cry and clamor and force 
my hands. The enemy spies will see and hear the noise they are 
making. They will report that the morale here is broken. So it is. G 
What can*a man do with such a pack of sheep, cowardly sheep!” Ta 
_ He began to pace up and down the room twisting his fingers, 
his face working as though he would cry. Bigot sat staring atthe  — 
-~ floor, a somber sadness in his face. Now and then he winced and = 
_ his mouth contracted as the pain of his wound throbbed and aooo 
burned. Paul looked from one to the other. Suddenly he felt he 
= mast have air. He stumbled toward the door and ran down the. ro 
stairs. aan 
When he reached the courtyard he faced a solid mass. - cali i 
pie people, white-faced, gaunt-looking men, weeping, haggard o 
o Women, pinched and silent children, wedged together, facing the — 
_Governor’s door. The church behind them was filled with more 
Bet people; praying. The sound of their murmuring responses to the. 
ooo priests sonorous intoning, drifted in- snatches across the court- oe 
uae yard. A sharp crackle and roar came from the cannon mounted. ound 
_ on the ramparts, firing at steady intervals. This was drowned by o 
_a dull booming roar that shook the. walls and made dust rise in — oe 
clouds about the people, choking them so that they coughed and o o 
i wiped their streaming eyes, never are them from the door or ee 
oe the Governor's window. _ 5 fe ee re : 


Lusk 








CRE eugene, oo) ee Catt 





oe Baul saw v that ie alda not yt get through his o, to’ ‘go. to sa 
a town or even to the casemates where he could find Anne. He was e 


i ao able to shoulder his way as far as the nearest rampart. From here 


he could look across the marsh to the enemy camp. Far in the 
distance he could see the little group of French soldiers, with -o 
= Monsieur de la Perelle in their midst, staggering valiantly across 
< the uneven ground, carrying a flag of truce. They disappeared. 
_.. Firing ceased. The silence was heavy with fears, each man shivered 

ioe | uncontrollably, straining to hear the accustomed sounds that now o 
os tired body seemed to crave. n 
© Howr followed hour. Nobody moved to go home. Soldiers and i 
-` citizens alike stood in the heat of the day, muttering, shifting 


eee their feet, looking toward the Governor’s windows. They stood a 


oe thus and Paul with them until the flag of truce Se in the | i 


distance, and the word went round: 





oe okey. re coming back!” 


_ Women began to cry, men to shout: 
. “Surrender!” ‘ 
Ie seemed a long time before Monsieur de la Perelle: appeared, 


ee vik his way through the crowd, answering the oa of ASR 
= impatient voices with a tranquil: EE he 
Dae _ “Presently! The Governor will speak to us all presently.” ee a 
The soldiers with him began to clear the way, dropping their ee 

ee musket butts on men’s feet, elbowing women aside, shouting a 
_ threateningly. Even so, Monsieur de la Perelle’s clothes were torn 
and his wig knocked off ‘before he could reach the ‘Governor’ eh 
door. Paul pushed and scrambled after him. a eee 
Ret tas gt “They give you until eight o'clock this evening to haké your a 
Ss proposals,” ’ Perelle was saying as Paul came in, holding out a paper. 
= =o which the Governor took. He cleared his throat TNE and o 
-began to read aloud: oe 


-o USTs Governor. Dochsiibon Cop. June ith 1745. 








Home oe We have yours. of this. date, proposing a suspension of hos aa 2 

~ - tilities for such a time as shall be necessa y -for you to determine | . i i 
upon the conditions. of delivering up the | garrison of Louisbourg, = 
<: which arrived at a happy juncture to prevent the effusion of 
a Christian blood, as we were together, and had. just determined saan 
BESS Ae a generel a attack, e We shal comply y with your desire al 8 au a 











_ have taken Louisbourg! 








anO veloc i tomorrow. - morning; ‘and E in e meantime, you sur- : 


render yourselves prisoners of war, yon my, depen T hu, mi 


2 mane and iene treatment. 
We aS yon humble. servants, ae 
© Peter Warren, 
ee ee. . William Pepperell.” 9 


“Gentlemen,” Monsieur d Chambon isokedi up, avoiding the 
eyes of those who stood around him, “we have no choice but to- 
send our conditions in the morning. Monsieur de Bonaventure I 


detail you to bear them to Commodore Warren and General __ 


| Pepperell. Monsieur de la Perelle, announce this decision t to ) the” | 
j townspeople : and tell them to disperse.” | ` 
“Will you “not speak to them, So They have waited s 
a long time.” ma 
“I have nothing to say. The Governor’s voice was thick with: 
| ere: “I have done what I could. They have forced this upon 
’ He glared about him. Then his expression relaxed. “We 


o should, ” hè smiled the ghost of a smile, “get a good sleep tonight = 
with no guns firing and no attack to be feared. Good night, ae 
ae pen emn aa ee 
_ The group dispersed. They waited on ihe Stairs = while the oad Pe: 
nae was being sent away. They waited in silence, each man plunged | S| 

in his own thoughts. Presently the way was cleared, they Stags Pa R RR 


apn out and went upon their separate ways. 








i Well, K Paul Paougne stumbling after Perelle and å Bonavennure ah 


yo? 


The words made no sense to him, con- S 
veyed no meaning. He did not believe them though he knew 


: that they were true. The town looked as it had for the past Lae 


oe ; twenty-four hours, the same e grim ay fortress that he was as used” aoe ort 
PTE 8: now. Hes See ee 
ie “All this for nothing,” he repeated, Tooking at the ruins round ae 

o him. A lump came in his throat. > de 
A group of women smiling contentedly together, pesed bint o 


bo The townspeople had had enough. They did not care what hap- - 





_ pened so long as the siege came to an end, so long 2 as they could -o 
ai ee eat and sleep, even if they were prisoners. i 


Tar 





“Prisoners! Paul’s mind darted Forward to dhe bleak days ahead: 


o - “What would happen to him now? To Anne? With the hiag 
_ of Anne, some happiness and warmth flowed back to him, but it 
© was mixed with new and terrible anxiety. He turned a corner. 


_ There was Marie’s cottage, badly battered, with the chimney and 


one wall gone, but still standing He decided to spend a the night oe 
- there, at home. — | 


- À man greeted him fon the next doorway. 

“Well,” he called out cheerfully, “it will be over soon. Even if 
the terms are hard and we’re all prisoners, at least we'll eat.” | 
Eat. Paul put his hand to the ache in his stomach. His mind 


© went to the Island Battery and the men waiting there for his 
= return. They wouldn't know of the surrender, but they would 


= Bucs perhaps, when no sounds of firing tore the night. 


“This is the first time [ve dared to sleep at home,” the man = 
went on, “with my wife in our own bed. We’ve been lucky. No- 


; body i in this family was even scratched. There are not many of us 


o a can say that. Well, good night.” see 
He went inside and closed his door. Paul hesitatéd. Perhaps : 





a Marie would leave the wounded and come home. Perhaps Anne ` 
© o would guess where he was and come too. He wanted Anne. But > 
= he was so fatigued and so hard spent he rocked on his feet and 


© => staggered drunkenly. He would not go to her till he could rest _ 
~ and bring her comfort and courage in his strength. He went in- 

side and looked about him. Everything was covered with dust 

-. and soot, driven down the chimney by the explosion of the guns. 
o Swept a Pate clear on nthe table, elay down and y went | to o sleep. 
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CHAPTER LIV 


y AUL’S hunger woke him when the sun was kigh. Àt first he 


“did not ‘know where he was. He called out sleepi y: 
A = “Isit my watch?” 

When he got no answer he sat up, ai There was no o 
outside, no firing, no shouting, no trampling of busy feet. He- 





-rolled off the table. The events of the day before came back tore 
him. He brushed off the dust that stained his clothes, straightened ea, 


them and made for the door. e: 
=- Men and women were gathered in little groups along the quay 


-~ and at the corners of the streets, saying ponn vamp a s 


“What has happened?” Paul asked. 

- Several voices answered. 
“The Governor has sent out his proposal.” 
“An officer took them.” 

~ “Over an hour ago.” 


-o “Captain de Bonaventure Dk them” | : | ee 
“Qh.” Paul thanked them and. turned toward the adl The oe 
_ Governor’s windows were closed, there was nothing to be seen 8 

-in the courtyard. The church door was open, and a group of. 
ae people were on their knees, praying earnestly, while the tinkling > 
©- of a hand bell showed the priest about to begin another Mass. = 

Paul crossed himself. He turned toward the prison door andio oe 
a started down the steps to the basement where the wounded lay. | EER 
-~ Anne was coming up as he was coming down. They met ae oe 
the stairs and she stopped, startled, He ae his arms about: her. oe 


7 “Oh, Paul, 7? she said. E 
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Be kd her lies said amed har iacet to his looking i into ohe 


eyes. His heart was pounding, < a queer dizziness assailed him. 


“Here,” she said, observing | the pallor that spread over his e E 


© She drew him after her to the storeroom, went to a hogshead of 


a ram and poured him a stiff drink. 


< “There’s Py of rum,” she made a grimace, “left in the 


a tovi” 


_. Paul swallowed he ani 


Choro: » “Ane” he murmured, putting his head against hee cheek. “You | 
mean my whole life, you fill it completely. Love, passion, happi- 
ness, contentment, everything . . . just you, Anne, just you.” 
E She sighed and stirred to. look at him, but he recaptured her oe 
$ and put his head back into the place where he could talk to her 


-and feel that they were close, so close that even their eyes were 


not looking at each other across the smallest separating space. = — 
oo OU become dearer and closer to me all the time, even when fe 
aoe ; we're apart.” | So 





> SI feel that too.” 


- E Apne I méan this, I ask no greater gift from God than that a 
A -should keep your love, that Aothing snout ever mar it OE 


| -weaken it.” oe Ret 
He was silent for a long 7 moment. She trembled a little and ee 
ne waited for him to go on. ke 
“Through all my life's stupid and meaningless g gropings, I I have cee 
see a been looking for you.” no 
miee My perfect love, my perfect i friend!” : | eB ae en a dad 
“Let us find in each other peace and safety. They : are not | to be e 


2 found in the world outside. I will be unselfish. and always faith- a 
> aYou are as s much ¢ a a pare of mé as smy own i heart which I have Ue 


aya “given to you,’ 


They. iissed. Te was a tong tees 


“Now nothing matters,” Anne wld him: La am not ad of the ae an 


is Temy. of surrender, of anything! | Wel take what comes to- : 


oe gehier o 
aona Ehe: New Englanders have some serious s charges against 1 me. 
see | We ll have to be LEE for eying e ea he to 





o r : a 
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Yes a man killed, a purse. taken, aa things: ie am an escaped on 
prisoner of. war. I was desperate, A Anne, I had to ee! here: and l; -o 


warn the town.” 
Anne raised proud eyes to his, š 





“If you were a coward you would have gone a eer plie, aa 


Quebec or France, and “left the place to rot, especially when 
nobody believed you, when my father was so slow in making 


any preparations to meet the attack. But you stayed. I don’t care ee 


what things you had to do before you came here, you were right 
to do them. I can’t believe that anything bad will happen to us. 





‘now when we've just found each other! Oh, Paul let’s get married 
-at once, before the surrender. Don’t you see, to be my father’s a 


son-in-law would be some protection? 4 

He laughed. 

“Dear Anne. All I want to know is that you love me. The rest 
can take care of itself.” 





He felt the rum die out of him. Shyness and a ook an : 


the place of his confidence. He moved a little and cleared his 


throat. The sound of shouting and running feet came to them a 
from above the stairs. They had forgotten where they were in 


-the ezcitement of being together. Now the prison walls closed = 


~ down on them, the groans of the wounded being attended by the a we 
doctor with Marie, came to their ears. The airlessness of the cellar _ fee 


ee. oppressed them. They started up the stairs to the door. £ A roll of ets 


= : drums beat the assembly. 





“Monsieur de Bonaventure’s back.” | 
“Let's go to my father and hear the terms.” 


| _ They emerged, blinking in the sunlight and made for the «Gov: a ad 
— ernor’ s apartments. Anne ran up the steps and into her father’ Soe 
room, pushing her way forward till she found herself at his elbow 


-~ as he pored over the communication Monsieur de Bonaventure 
cath brought. Paul stood in the background with other officers, des- oD 


Latch anxious to hear what the enemy ` had s sent. 
~ “Read E Father!” Anne urged. a 





‘The Governor looked up at her, seeming not to recognize her, 4 


She took his arm in sudden tenderness and distress. 


“Read it,” she said again. “These gentlemen are vaing = ee 


ae are s all oa the Pee outside are waing 3 for the terms.” 


Last 








Be did't not answer hee He dru: l ri med with his fingers on the 
“sable. Paul saw that he could not control his voice to speak. He- 


turned his eyes away. After a moment’ s agony, the Governor 


A made an effort and began to read: 


es “Timp. before Lodisbourg. 16th. Ta 745. To Governot 

Du Chambon. We have before us yours of this date, together with 
the several articles of capitulation on which you have proposed 
to surrender the town and fortifications of Louisbourg, with the 


-territories adjacent under your government to His Britannic- 


Majesty’ s obedience; to be delivered up to his said Majesty’s forces 


-now besieging said place under our command, which articles we 


can by no means accede to. But as we are anxious to treat you in 


| a generous manner, we do again make you an offer of the terms 


- of surrender proposed by us in our summons sent you May 7th 


Phe : last; and do further consent to allow and promise you the ue 
oe lowing articles, namely: 


“1. That if your own vessels shall be found insufficient for the 


ot transportation of your persons and proposed effects to France, 


a we will supply such a number of other vessels as may be sufficient a 


ae for that purpose; also any provisions necessary for the voyage: 
nee ~ | T. you cannot furnish yourselves with. 


“2. That all the commissioned officers belonging to the garri- | 


30 son, and the inhabitants of the town may remain in their houses- 
ee swith: their families and enjoy the free exercise of their religion 
a Sand no: person shall be suffered to misuse or molest | any of them — 
e -mnis such time as they can be conveniently transported to France. he 
nee That the noncommissioned officers and soldiers shall imme- 





-o diately upon surrender of the town and fortresses, be put on board a 
e Eis] Britannic Majesty's ships till they all be transported to France. 


ee That all your sick and wounded shall be taken. care of i m 2 
: the same manner as our own. ee 2 ee te 
os. That the: Comminder-in-chiet, now i in i garrison ‘shall ae 


ae have the liberty. to send off covered wagons to be inspected only i ; 
> by one officer of ows, that n no. > warlike stores ey be contained Se 


poke : therein. nee 








Hae ae z “6 That if there bea ay persons i in a the t town or garrison which - ae 





es ‘the matter er by c our arms, and are, etc. 





may desire not to be s seen ofu us, s, they shall be e permitted t to go o off | ais 


: masked,’ ae 


| Paul and Anne looked a at each other. She nodded. He smiled. : 


“o. The Dos do we*consent to aaa promise upon your com- Mea 


pliance to the following conditions: 
. That the said sarrender and due performance of every a 


a ol the aforesaid promises be made and erupt as soon oe 


as possible. | 
“2. That as a security for the punctual performance: of che i 


same, the Island Battery, or one of the batteries of the town shall — 
be delivered, together with the warlike stores thereunto belong- 


ing, into the -possession of His P S Goer before 60 ‘clock oe 
this evening.” Da o 


; “They couldn’t get it any other way,” Paul thought, his chest a: 


heaving. The Island Battery, with its handful of ragged T | 
_ fenders! "He found moisture gathering in his eyes, and forced cin 


himself to look straight ahead. 





3 That the said Britannic Majesty’ S ships of war now a g aen 


i -before the port shall be permitted to enter the harbor of. Louis- Peia 


- bourg without any molestation as soon after 6 of the clock this a | 
4 afternoon. as the Commander-in-chief of such ships shall think fit. E 
“an ‘That none of the officers, soldiers nor inhabitants of Louis- poe 


o bourg who are subjects of the French King shall take up arms o : 





against His Britannic Majesty, nor any of his allies until after the ces 


| cae of the full term of twelve months from this time; | 





5 That all „subjects of His Britannic Majesty who are now wo 


: prisoners with you shall be immediately delivered up to us. 


oo “Tn case of your noncompliance with these conditions we de- A ae 4 
cline any further treaty with you on the affair, 2 and mu decide aes 


es humble servants, os ae | 
<P. Warren, 
W. Papper” m 


Ls 








oe “The terms are fair ‘enongh,”  Monsieat Bigot sajd, phen the ae 


oe Governor stopped reading. ‘There was a long silence in the 


con crowded room. One by one the officers saluted and went out.. 


E The Governor Stopped Monsieur de la Perelle and Monsieur 5 
< Forant. > 


tress. 


“See that this proclamation i is copied afid posted on the walls oe E 


the town,” he said, “and give a copy to me town crier to be a 


-called tonight.” | 
‘He turned away. Paul stood awkwardly, looking on at rhis dis- 


| “Be comforted, Father,” Anne bogged, * ‘you did Sveri thing 


‘that could be done.” 


TIes run? Monsieur du Chambon whispered, ‘ “ruin!” He 


oe “covered his face with his hands. Paul and Anne looked at each j 


~ other. Suddenly the door opened. Madame de Saintonge came in. 
She went straight to the Governor and put her hand on his 


ees : shoulder. He turned and looked up at her. His face oe from ` 


ae out of he room together unobserved 
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CHAPTER LV 


AT TWO in the afternoon on June 28 which was beautiful 






‘The crowd still seemed pale and sick, but a few days of good 


a feeding and the knowledge that the siege was over had done. is 3 
_ wonders. The terms of the surrender left them the right to liye: 
in their own houses, and to practice their religion, until they = 
could be sent to France. ‘Many of them had never crossed the sea inoi, 
to the far-off motherland. They were excited and curious. Others 
ee looking at the ruin of the town were glad enough to leave the ees 3 
ees rebuilding of it to the enemy and to pull up their roots to start Bee 
again wherever they might be sent. Here and there apeasant who 
ae had lived i in France and knew the misery of the poor, the harsh- Tanh 
-ness of the laws, the hopeless struggle to make a living at the foot — = 
of the social scale, felt his gorge rise at losing all the liberty that. co. 4 
SS he had crossed the seas to find in. the sweet freedom of New y 
France. But at least they were not starving and the enemy, seemed 0024 
willing to treat them with more fairness than they had been told a 
foo te expect. Remembering some of the tales of the officers urging i : mee eo 
co 7 chem to o Aight —that their scalps, would be sold to the Tndians, tiat o 


Tash. 





and°cloudless, the first of the British men-of-war came __ 
od à. slowly into Louisbourg harbor. Most of the population 7 
| was upon the quays, watching the procession. The men, shading =< 
their eyes with their hands, looked critically at the handling of = > 
_ the vessels. Now and then a man would grunt approval, unwil- = 
ingly. The women beside them looked with childlike pleasure on 
~ the bright pennants flying and fluttering from the tall masts, and 
= the colorful pigmies running about the decks. Children hopped eee. 
_ and squealed and said: “Look! Look!” as each new ship appeared. a 














oes ‘the New Englanders old put Peet to the ere to “pay toe ne 
=- Canceau, that they would be thrown into dungeons and left to i 
© starve—they wondered resentfully why the siege had been 
dragged on so long, until their homes were in ruins, their friends e 
ae Killed and wounded, their healths impaired, all to save the Gov- 
-~ ernor’s face. He would be deported to“France to stand his trial. e 
i Some of them nursing grievances against him, smiled. 


“The long procession of stately vessels continued to arrive, 
dropping anchor in formation in the wide waters of the harbor till 


i oi looked like a fair ground with tilting poles crowded together 
= and men swarming up and down them. The sound of whistles and 
Odeo pipes and shouting came to shore. 
“A beautiful sight,” the baker said, nodding toward them. 
“Not so beautiful as one loaf of bread, crisp and brown.” 


< There was laughter and nudging in the crowd. Paul standing 


eee with Anne at the door of Marie’s house said: Sr 
oo oo No wonder they beat the Vigilant. I wonder which of them i 
> will bear us to France?” pa | 
He was wearing a black velvet mask that Anne had* ae for ial 
a -him from an old hood. E 
© “L do not know whether it is better to wear a et and pro- ae 
oo claim myself someone with a guilty secret, so that the New Eng- -— 
o landers will stare at what they see of me and perhaps someone 
e -will recognize me by my walk, my talk, my genet ape or to | 
ey nae showing my face.” ee 
oe -After a long discussion Anne, Marie and he agreed that he must Soa 
Eee “wear the mask and go out as little as possible. Others were. doing i 
renean the same: Monsieur Mercier, for i instance, who had spent the siege ; 
oo -crouching i in his house, refusing to come out or to help anyone, = 
`> DOW appeared in a long cagoule, a mask which covered his face — 
os and neck completely, with slits for his eyes. and which made him ad aii, 
a -= Took like an inquisitor. ee ee 
Hes ee “Only I would now that belly anywherd” Marie said i con- | a 
o “temptuously. “I wonder what he has to hide?” SS, 
“He probably only wants to make himself important.” Ro RS 
o “That's what people will say ofn me. a E © ED FE nee, 
“Who cares what people a RE eee 
A shout went up: ie ae ae 
ee re Sonne gi They re ‘comi fight ee os 











Tona s, galloping though the crowd t to > find Marie and Pau, | 


= ede excitedly: 


“The soldiers are coming through ae South Gate!” 


The crowd surged forward, The quays emptied: The streets ae 


aa the South Gate began to fill. A roll of drums announced 
the enemy’ s approach to,the French troops in the citadel drawn 


-up to receive them. The Regulars, the Militia, the Swiss, stood to 
| attention, their colors floating before them. The Governor wait- 
-ing in his room with Madame de Saintonge, took ap his sword , 

and sighed. He looked about him. a 
OW el it has come,” he said, and drew himself up with a 
effort. | | 


“Courage!” she whispered. “You never looked: better. Iti is a 
bad moment but it is soon over.” 
-He did not answer. Soon over! What was there to say to that? | 


He braced himself to meet his officers, his men and the enemy to 


whom he must surrender presently, in a few minutes, in the sight | 


of all. 


Anne’s thoughts went to him as she waited in the streets with 


, = i Paul. The sound of drums and fife and marching feet on cobble- sy 
stones came to her as they turned to the South Gate. The crowd 

i parted on each side to let the conquerors through. They stared ae 

e silently at the men who had poured nine thousand cannon ballg ooo te 
and six hundred bombs into their town and had taken it. eee 
SSA ragged lot to have foe so well,” one man wiped. to: eo 


another. 


: The New: Englanders were not 2 military dodne army. They ras a " 
were undisciplined, careless, free. They walked without precision, = 
each man grinning to the right and left of him, but they were... i 
obviously pleased with themselves and sure of the na a 
of their cause. EEn 
-o F anatics!” Paul rhurmared: He looked at. cach: passing officer a 
ee sharply. He recognized General Pepperell as the same bovine- = 
-faced merchant who had ridden with Randy to the Moodys kn 
-house so many eons ago. War had hardened him somewhat, Pal o 
~ decided, but his eyes were still childish and bewildered, roving ooo 
- from side to side uneasily as he looked at the destruction Ae eee 
ee mE were responsible for. es 
Near the end of the ‘marching men, who + were only 4 a , handful n 


Ark 





| ee ; of £ Pepperell’s a army, a “young oie a i head i in air. ee 
nee i Paul ducked before he remembered his mask. | PTOS 


“That’s William Vaughan,” he said to Anne. ee ee 
_ Will had come through the campaign well. Hes was en and | 


oe full of his own importance as he went to take part in the sur oe i 


; | - render. Paul clenched his fists. oo } oo 
— “Never mind about him,” Anne whispered. “Please, Paul. Why eo 
© do youcare?” 


When the last soldier. had passed, the agd broke ak and | 


ee -followed after them. They pressed into the citadel and took up 


mo oe ‘positions round the parade. Silently they watched their Governor 
hand over his sword and with it the town and everything thathad 


= been theirs. The ceremony was brief. The French were dignified, 
the English courteous. Soon the drums beat again andthe defeated 
troops marched out, carrying arms, with their colors flying. They 
_ were accorded the honors of war. They looked neither left nor 
Ree right as they. passed from the citadel into the streets and through , 
the town they were leaving forever. Transports were waiting to 








. take them on board. The wounded men were there already. They 
=- had been moved from the hospital and prison cellar earlier. oo 
-> Women ran beside the marching column shouting good-bys, wav- o 
-o ing, crying. Friends called out encouragement. The officers 
© o 1o shouted their orders in voices unnaturally sharp and high. Mon- © > 
<- + sieur de Bonaventure, Monsieur de la Perelle, Monsieur Forant,  ă 
< = Paul counted them as they went by, spruce and pitiful, to be 


a i - shipped home as men without a country, men under arrest to be 
boys - court-martialed with the Governor when they reached France. ee 
The Governor left the parade ground and went to his quarters. 


ale r He was allowed a little time in which to pack the cartload of 
a belongings | he could take away. Paul watched him climb the steps oe z 
ooo with some compunction. Anne darted from the crowd and went ooon 
to her father’s side. Paul called out to her. He elbowed his way ao 


forward, caught up with them and went inside. 





“Monsieur du Chambon,” he said breathlessly, on the’ spur of nae 
a ‘the moment, AE have the honor to ask for your daughter’ s hand.” ao 
ee “Father,” Anne cried before he could speak, “things are dif- 
ae “ferent now. We are all ruined together. You might not have con- 
sidered Paul the son-in-law yous dreamed of before: the e defeat, ao 


o? but t ody x ` 
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” Monster da. Chanibén toked fremo one to e others” ae 


«So you want to marry a man who goes about masked like a a 
oe ‘eriminal with some dirty secret to hide, and you choose o 
 — moment to tell me 80," he snapped out bitterly | | es 





“Father Soa 


_ “A man without money, family, connections, You tell me we 
are ruined, but in France you have a family with whom you can 
take refuge. You will have entrée to the highest circles at court, 

=- You want to throw all this away.” open 

= “We love each other,” Anne begged. “Please, Father, give ue es 
your consent. Let us be married here, now, while yeu: are Gave" 
-ernor.” | 


AST ceased to be Governor ten minutes ago.” 


“You stil? have authority. You can have Paul included with : 
ee suite on the same transport.” | : 


Paul took a step forward. | 
“Monseigneur, I do not wear a mask for any disgraceful reason, 
unless you count it a disgrace to kill an Englishman and take his 


purse. I needed gold to get here in order to warn you of the — 
T attack. The Englishman was a eerun officer who barred my oe 
way.” ee 
“Any brave man would ae killed him,” Anne said proudly. ie we 
“There are men here with Pepperell’s army who would recog aes 
_ nize me, so I wear this mask.” Ret oe SN 


_ The Governor sighed a long, weary sigh. 














“Very well,” he said. “It is a stupid, sad mistake. You! are oe | 


a ‘throwing yonr: life away, but if you want it, i have emy com 


SENT oe 
| “Father!” 
_ “Monseigneur.” 


= Anne threw herself into his arms and kissed him again and again. oe 
5 ce Ha eyes were shining. She was exultant. | oe 
“I suppose,” the Governor disengaged | himself gently. t: ig might esd 
as well share my responsibility for your protection: with a man o] 
as powerless as myself. The whole world’s. Po every thing r ees 


_ gone, my hopes for you among | the rest.” 


“Don’t croak!” Anne leoghied at him. “You are giving me to Eid 


the best husband i in the world. re 
T 259 a1 





oe 
CHAPTER LVI 


“HE day after the capitulation Louisbourg was filled with r 
{| troops and camp followers, shouting, singing, laughing, 
. reeling through the streets. More than a thousand hogsheads 





o “of rum were found and spirited away before Pepperell and his 
=- officers could prevent it. The New Englanders, disgusted at the _ 
` terms of the surrender which protected the property of the 


townspeople, were determined to get something for themselves — 
after all their hardships. Many of them had enlisted to the tales ee 
_ of loot and of plunder promised them in Louisbourg. Now there 
i a < were sentries from their own troops posted at every corner ao z - 
`- front of every other house to prevent them from picking up 


© what they considered honest booty. Therefore they were drunk b 
EET Sisorderly, complaining and noisy. 


Paul, picking his way through the sights and sounds of their 


ee donent, with Marie on his arm, toward the church, thought 


a that the | sooner they could all get out of Louisbourg the better. : 


He had sat up half the night discussing plans with Anne and 

o> swith her father. It was agreed that they should go to France on 
the same transport, that Paul should endeavor to find his uncle 
oo and. ship on the Oiseau de Mer until a better position could be = 
found for him. Anne would live with her father until Paul’s salary. 5s 
permitted him to offer her a home. The two young people hardly 
listened to Monsieur du Chambon’s dissertations on expense ad o 
eos the requirements | of life in France. They were living in a dream, ee 
a heady excitement that could see no > farther fn. the i dawning: sean 


Lope 7 of their r wedding my 














Now! it a come. Baul + went t through the’ s streets in a a 


T brushing past the New Englanders, wriggling his way through 
shouting groups past this and that familiar landmark, till at length 
he reached the citadel and turned toward the Governor’s chapel 
that was used as parish church. He had been baptized there, had 
made his First Communion there, had worshiped there between 

_ his father and his mother; now he was to be married there. He | 

- quickened his pace. Marie took his arm. pi 
A strange noise was coming from the church ; as they drew 
near, a sound of shouting, cursing and breakage. Marie drew 


back, but Paul went forward angrily. Some of the drunken 


crashed into the holy things, breaking the tabernacle sheltering 


the Host, knocking over the candlesticks, splintering the altar  ž 
wood and tearing through the silken cloths embroidered and 
_ brought from France. All the time the man shouted and cursed: = ©; 
oa “Popery!” he screamed. “Down with the heathen idols!” Then a l 4 
. he lunged at the image of the Virgin to the right of the altar, 
splitting the statue in two. Paul gasped. He ran forward to catch 
at the madman’s arm. Marie fell to her knees and crossed herself == -~ 
at the sacrilege. The dim light of the church shone faintly 0 on Bees l 


man’s black clothes and did not show his face. 
“Flere, you!” Paul cried out in English. “Stop that!” 


‘The man swung round to face him. It was Parson Moody. A oe 
ely red rage came over Paul at the sight of him. He rushed and Ses 

ducked, with one eye on the ax, to grapple with. oa Parson SUN Sed 
a Mony shouted: ae. eee 


“Leave me alone to do the Lord's work.” 


O Devils: work!” Paul grunted | at his ear. “You damned old A 
a fanatical fool, leave these sacred things in peace!” a 
o - Parson Moody was old and no match for Paul in a rage, aX oF a 
© no ax. He found himself on his back in the aisle, glaring up at 
-his masked opponent. Paul glared down contemptuously. “He es 
ee turned his back on the old man after kicking his ax to one side. ee 
ie Then he gea and went to the altar to repair the Gamage Pea 


bek 


revelers must have broken into the church and were now p oaar o 
it. He opened the door. | m 

An odd gight met his indignant eyes. At the ie end of the ` 
7 church in front of the altar itself, a man was swinging an ax. It 











oon “Eg swore an “oath? : Pana, a Moody soured ‘behind thn. iia a 





oe “with my own hands I would tear down the. idolatrous heathen, 2 
idols if the Lord would give us the victory.” | oe 
0 Be quiet!” Paul straightened the tabernacle and pulled the cure oo 
a tains together in front of it. da 
“Leave this place!” he said as Parsort Moody got to ne feet. oe 
“Commodore Warren and General Pepperell promised freedom € 
© Of worship in the terms of the surrender, I shall report you tO 
them, you old dog.” ae te 
“Who are you?” Parson Moody aked, holding on to a pillar ae 
oe while he gasped for breath. 


ooo “Never mind who I am,” Paul answered between his teeth. ey 
know who you are, and that’s enough. Get out of here!” | ; 
© Parson Moody stooped for the ax, retrieved it and plunged i it 


3 into the statue of St. Anthony. Paul whirled round and ran at- 
oe him ; again. Parson Moody brandished the ax wildly. 





7 | | ; ; < “Touch me or try to sop me and Pll sink this in Be head, m 
U. yi heathen!” he shouted. 


~ 


< Paul stood still. 


aA a -< “A nice Christian pastime, ” he sneered, “for a man who ae | 
oe himself a minister. If it weren’t for you and people like you with 


ce ~ their fool ideas, this war would never have been fought. You 


ng en stirred them up, you and other hornets like you. You have murder o 


ae ae on your soul,” 


Parson Moody came nearer. ! Paul was too sored up with: situ 


-o he. was saying to notice what the old man was doing. Suddenly a 
o Parson Moody sprang at him and tore at the mask. It broke and = 
© oo fell from Paul’s face. They confronted each other in the dim fe 


oe ae of the church. 


“Sopa runaway servant! Paul, the tengal” 


“Ispit in your face,” Paul said, beside himself, and swith all his an 


as he struck Parson Moody between the eyes. He fell on the — : 
-floor and hit his. head. Paul v went to him where he ma and kicked 2 E 


shim again and again. o 

“Paul,” a voice behiad him called “Paul, Pal “dont t, ‘oh don Ta oo 
oS And a man’s voice demanded: “What has ieppened" a 
oe a Anne had c come with her father to the church. o 








at wr 











oe 
PS 











| “This àd Fool was ss hacking at the altar with a an ax. A know him, ae 
ae ‘he sa fanatical preacher.” te ee 
Paul stooped and put his hands bod the unconscious man ’s a 
shoulders and started to drag him out of the church. a 
“There,” he said, when, he had rolled him down the steps into 
the streets. He came back” wiping his hands. 


“Where’s the priest?” the Governor asked, looking about him, : 
“He was to be here to marry you.” 
“T don’t know.” . 
“You had better go in search of him. Weill lock the door to i 


S prevent this happening again.” 


He crossed himself and looked at the broken statues, the’ torn 


altar cloths, the tabernacle crookedly swinging open. 


“I shall stay here,” he said. ‘ oe my ao or my | 
presence . ee 
His voice trailed into silence. He buried his face in K kad | 


and began to pray. Marie and Paul went out of the church. Anne 
-looked at her father, then she slipped softly after Paul. The two 
_ girls hesitated by Parson Moody’s unconscious figure sprawled eo 
_ upon the steps. : } 


“You hurt him. Perhaps we should 


“Let him be!” Paul stepped over him SRA TD giving oa 4 
_ him a nudge with his boot as he passed. “I hate the very a air he 
oe breathes!” 3 


He adjusted his mask with Anne’ S help. E: 
- “Now that he has recognized me,” he whispered to Marie, so 


— : that Anne should not t hear, “ ‘it will be very dangerous until we e a] 
< getaway.” CR aS 
rie e E we can’t find the priest, what about a. frère de charité” a 

- Anne asked. | : Aata 


“A good idea. One of them will do.” 


oe _ They walked quickly through the saiaiyard op ‘the’ citadel, Ny 

ae deserted of its familiar sights and sounds and turned toward the -o 

PESA hospital. ‘Marie went home. She was anxious about the children 20 

with so many drunken soldiers i in the streets, and besides she felt = o 
-de 0D; o es 

- “Well send for you,” Paul proud, “f we «find a priest.” =o 
Marie nodded and walked away. Her face was screwed up and ee 


L263) 








pr: her no e She dda not want Paul t to see. ‘She was s think | 
ing of her own. wedding day, so short a time before, to Charles, | 
_ and of how she loved him and wondered and worried about him 
every hour of the day. There was no news of the Oiseau de Mer, 





_ Now Paul was getting married, his future was uncertain... 


oor Anne, if she were half as much in love as Marie was with 
~ Charles, but that, of course, couldn’ t be. She hurried on. 














“HE hospital was one of the longest buildings in Louisbourg, 
two hundred eighty feet, but it had come through the 
siege without being hit. So had the buildings round it, the 





| bakery and laundry, but the garden where the Fréres de Charité 


grew herbs and vegetables was plowed i into desolate heaps. A red 
light burned in the distance, mounting guard over the tabernacle. 


_ Dim, dusty light streamed from the door, making patches of sun- — 

pega light on the stone flags, the wooden, handmade benches and the Seog 
a : altar steps. | 

| “We could be married ce ” Paul said. 


Anne caught his hand and drew him to a bench. They knelt : 


together, praying in silence. Paul finished his incoherent supplica- He Gag 
tions first, raised his head and looked at Anne. She was so young, 
eg independent, so absurdly brave and tender. She had sucha i 
_ Jarge heart in so small and beautiful a me He x was so in 1 love. Sona 
ae with her. | oe 


-She rose and gave him her hand. 


“That was very sweet, a ntelitde ta to marriage.” ee 
_ They stepped into the sunlight. He stopped her for a moment. Ege 
a A wish that I had: wealth and poa and Peon to Bre oe 


I 


ee don’ t want those things” 


Sig A distant shouting reminded he of oe the peace at- n ii a 
oe epher in the chapel had made them forget—danger, haste, the- aa 
enemy in the town, transportation, imprisonment. , They walked ee 
~ quickly ir into the apel and turned to the little room on 1 the e 


ak 








a. righe v which med as a a reception 1 room. A, young bother: ~ oe 


oe seated there, scratching in a ledger as though nothing had hap- a 


oe pened to make his accounts valueless. He looked up as they came . 
oe ity be had a pleasant brown face with inquiring eyes and a wide a 
smile. He looked more like a farmer op a coureur t de bois than De 


© a monk. 


“We are “ooking: for: someone to. help as,” Paul Sa salting a 
liking to him. “This is Mademoiselle du Chambon.” i 


~The brother rose and blessed her, looking over her head. ie 
“Jam Paul de Morpain,” he crossed himself, being blessed in 
ee turn. “We have Monsieur du Chambon’s consent to our imme- — 
ae diate: marriage. We went to the chapel in the citadel where 

eee T ather Dominic was to meet us, but he wasn’t there.” | 


He decided not to mention the desecration of the altar, as de = 


brother might be more interested in that than the business in hand. 


“So we came here, Will you marry us in your chapel now?” 


ee “J will speak to the Reverend Father,” the brother said. oy oc 
ee here and make yourselves comfortable till I return.” | fea 
He glided from the room. Paul and Anne gazed at each other, Eo 


-o : blissfully silent. It seemed no time at all before the monk returned. a 


“Reverend Father will marry you himself. You must excuse __ : 


o him, please, for a little delay. He is with some Indians who ‘need a 


a ci. bis help.” 


“Some delay i is necessary,” Paul said, “at least until we ‘send tor ee 


BO Monsieur du Chambon and my sister. Is there anyone: else yea a 


oS wane?” he: turned to Anne, | 


I “No. 9. ne 


ao “May the children come if they behave?” a 


She laughed. : a 
cea SOF courses It: would tbea wedding ` writheue Tomas.” 
veloc) © SIs there: anyone who could take a message | for us?” x 
© The brother rose and went to the door. o 5 
| o = “Joseph!” he called. ee ees) 
-A small Indian boy ran in. Hex was cda half-starvëd. = badly a 





on BAS dressed i in a coat too large for him, but he had the native gtace. : 
o of his people, He was bronze-colored, with large black eyes and = 
straight black hair cut in a fringe. When he smiled his teeth looked oe 
oe piles small Il sfarpened. pear: ; on ei ee o 














“give him? 











«This is Joseph He will run in ver ; 


Paul il began explaining to o the boy. 


: o once to the Chapel of the Recollets, do: you 1 understand?” o 


The boy shook his head, 

“To the hospital!” 

The door opened. A tall, lean, silver-haired man came in. The. 
young monk knelt and crossed himself, Paul did the same. Anne 
knelt and bent forward to kiss the Reverend Father’s ring. 


“And Iam sorry to have kept you ‘waiting, Did Brother Con- 
stant give you my message?” 

“He said that you were helping some Indians. Is this one of 
them?” 


“Ah, Joseph!” the Reverend Father said, smiling. “No. Joseph. 


is one of our children. We have fifty-seven Micmac and Malisite 

_. children here. They are a problem we take in our stride, but this 

is something different, something less encouraging. "He sighed. 0.02. 
“A woman, looking for her husband. She insists that he came 

here to be in the siege. She does not know his name and we are => 
_ afraid he is dead or has deserted her.” He sighed again. “He has 0005" 

ie “probably deserted her. The old e She is EDB to have ao 

` o child.”. oa oo 

Hee Oh ‘Atine said oe “how sad! Is there nothing I w 
“do to help? Perhaps I can talk to her while we are waiting for ooo 


I father and the other witnesses to the wedding.” 


“She looked toward the door, hoping it would open. and Paul ee ETEA 
come back to her. The story of this woman's mer mm her and oe 
| made her want to cling to him, eee Ee 
“Tam so happy,” she said shyly, “T cannot bear to think of any o 


unhappiness today.” 


o khari is very ri ht and natural, m dau hter, I am sure e that oo 
ET, 8 y 4 = : es es 


le 


r < fast o on a any errand that you 


= Anne pointed to Joseph, who ducked ane slipped from the a 
room. 
=- “Forgive me if I follow him for a moment to make things 

San Paul interrupted, going out after the child. 





= “We are sorry to disturb you,” Paul began, rising ay his Ce 
knees. Pa 














. | > yona can abe of help. She v will telly you more e than she ie told to Us n 
perhaps, a woman to a woman. Come with me.” i S 


Anne hesitated, sorry she had volunteered. | 
“Ido not know how to speak to her.” Eo ae 
“She re good # F rench. Shei is an educated Malisite, a Cath- ee 


dar oe” Fa s oa 


| “Oh, 9 
_ Anne cast another le aiki. Where was Paul? Be. 


erend Father walked to the door and held it open for her. They c 


= went out together. Brother Constant sat down at his desk and 


- began a long column of addition. 














CHAPTER LVII 


Pesaran saan a AEREE NAMA Y 


> ERE i is the Governor now!” | | = 
Marie turned where Tomas pointed and besini to smile. 
oł “She tried to conceal it but really the more she looked at 
a two figures gravely approaching the more absurd they seemed. 
Monsieur du Chambon was picking his way through the debris 





|. of the convent garden in the preoccupied way of aman whose — 
Bite T thoughts are focused on weighty matters. Joseph trotted beside 
him, stride for stride, a perfect caricature. Both brows were fur- 


ee rowed with silent thought and both nguri looked weighed down 3 - 


with responsibility. a 
+ “Monsieur du Chambon,” Marie called out, nudging the chil- onde 
an dren into respectful attitudes. 


‘The Governor started and looked’ up. He had been a thouaind a 


[oes T, miles away, plunged in pictures of the past, conjectures of the 
| AE - future, anxiety for Anne and for himself. He did not like this. 
fellow she was marrying, had never liked him from the first time 


| H CO Ne had seen him. He tried to tell himself that part of this was re 
ee prejudice, because he had disregarded the fellow’s warning which -n 
| had turned out to be right. He tried to s this — dislike apes 


Posh! : aside and judge Paul on his merits. : Be 
T. : i ` “Precious few,” he grumbled to himself, ‘ ‘no family, no money, | : : a 
coe “no position. I am mad to give my sanction to such a mésalliance.” = — — 
| But he knew Anne. He could not bear to shatter the small — 





be ae : chance she had of happiness, and drag her down with him into i i | | 
Wo the disgrace of the court-martial ahead of him, failure, perhips ae 
aes prison, perhap € death. : 7 


ELAS 




















Ss “Then. ahe would she be with ne no one to ok atte her?” pee o 


a Paul came out of- the hospital with one of the Frères- de oe 
ee He | “Chote. They reached the group of children’ and bent down to 


talk to them. The Governor stared hard at the two men, com- o 


| ` paring them, trying to see Paul with impartial eyes. u 
> “Heis well enough as far as strength“and figure go, he is young E 


E —some would call it callow. He is sure of himself, too sure. Hei is. 


_ what I have always thought him, a cockerel.” 


< Paul turned to him and smiled, holding out his hands. wee 
_“Where’s my daughter?” Monsieur du Chambon asked, stiffly, 


oe 2 _ putting his own hands behind his back. Joseph copied the ee ares: 
Sn throwing out his stomach. 


“She is with the Reverend - Father, talking to some Indians,” 


e Paul answered, carelessly. “Some sad tale or other caught her 
attention. Just like Anne.” 


The Governor winced. This easy familiarity upset ra If the 


oy PO hing had to be done it had better be done and over with. He ; 


ey P 5 ; hoped he would not have to see much of his son-in-law. P 
“TIl get him a job at sea and keep him there,” he thought. i > 


ae should have enough influence left for that. Then Anne will live a 
ae wich me and all will go on with us as it did, but she will b e mar- ra 


He looked at Paul again. 


Well,” he said, “you sent me a message . . .” | oe 
Nae - Paul was about to explain. The door penne. them opened and x 
o pay came out. 





CUES | don t like savages . 


“Paul,” she sid. “Oh F athen, there's such a sad thing here. r 2 


dies 


-Joseph stuck his tongue out at are 


ee . but this is different. She is so young and’ apeli and aes 
Ae ths she ‘has been. SO badly treated. I want you to help her, Father? 0290! 
: “How can I help anyone?” Monsieur du Chambon grambled, ae 


ea “Where i is the priest? Have yor made ap your mind? Yowre sure 
A you want to m o - this . ~ ts Monsieur: de Mor- s ile 


a : PAN e 2 


i “Ofe course Im sure. » ee La a | o 
“Then let ` us got to the chapel an and gti it over. You c can a tell n me s 





r ie | about your provegte « afterward.” ee ee 











A Anne Töoked:: at Pant, , smiling, fee eyes s ining. 
= “T said she could come to the wedding.. a 
< Paal laughed at her: = gee 
“That will cheer her up,” he said tenderly. i 
‘Brother Constant who was feaaing Tomas straightened and 


cs said to Pau 2 8 
“Reverend Father cannot marry you in a 1 mask,” 2 he made a 


gesture 1 toward Paul’s face. 
7 “Take it off,” Anne said. | 
“We are all friends here,” Marie added. 
- Paul struggled with the fastening. 
“Here, let me help.” 


~" Anne went behind him and put her fingers to he e The oe 
T ~ of the hospital opened again, Reverend Father came out, 


talking to an Indian girl. They moved forward together toward 


i the group. | 


“There!” Anne said triumphancly: 


_ The mask fell from Paul’s face. He turned a and kissed her. Sud- | : 


i deal a strange and dreadful cry rang out. 
_ “My husband! My husband!” — 


ee ‘Paul, 
“San!” . 
-She reached him aad a him in her arms. 


-There was a terrible silence. Paul’s face was green, he trembled, eee 
o “trying to speak, his lips worked but no sound came out of them. io 
The Governor was the first to recover. cs 7 
"Yon scoundrel!” he sputtered, drawing his wad Anne ae, 
Os ahed to him. She was pale, SO pale that she looked as though she Et ag 
A -would faint. r 


Da ather, a she said, “take 1 me awa A take me away Ea here!” 
3 


Paul looked at her in anguish over San’s shoulder. She did not By 
ao | “Took: at him. She took her father’ S. arm and leaning on it heavily, e loa l 
y o drew him away from the staring group, transfixed in interested = 

on horror. Marie, Tomas, the fréres de charité, Paul’s sisters, were all | 


as eee at him as though they saw a ghost. PE 
San. was running na ai over him a tenderly, search- : ae 


Tat 


The Indian gizl was ranning, laughing and sobbing, toward 














oo Sag for. a i hare ‘holding fim sf and | unresising in’ “her a arms. : 
-Every now and then she murmured: eee, 


“My husband, my husband.” 
-Paul broke away from her. 
“Annet? 
He tried to run forward.” f | a 

= “Wait!” Reverend Father's 's voice was s Jike a o “Let her go, 


a r 


my son. You have no business with Mademoiselle du Chambon 
- now.” a 
Paul stopped. His eyes were 2 fixed on Anne’s disappearing head. 
Eo Her father’s arm was round her, ‘his cloak about her shoulders as 
though he would protect her from the elements at least. The day _ 
_ was scorchingly hot, but she was feeling cold. Paul knew that 
= deadly chill from the iciness in his own heart. 


His arms dropped to his sides. He stood where hess was, a 


= ing until Anne disappeared. San, kneeling to him now, took his 
a hand, kissing it, pressing it to her heart. | 


Marie passed him with the children, eager, curious, afraid. Paul 


a remembered how they hated Indians. Marie did not look at him. 

- = Reverend Father touched him on the shoulder. His breath escaped as, | 

ina little strangling sigh. ae 
“San,” he said. “Oh, San.” 
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CHAPTER LIX 


— APTAIN WOODES of His Majesty” s brig Haig neard 
eight Bells strike and with satisfaction and relief saw the 
/ men of the first dog watch take over from the afternoon 


watch. It was a mild September day. Already the brig, with a 
a following wind, was halfway across the Bay of Fundy. Soon the 


Gap leading into the Annapolis Basin would be visible. The oo 


| - - Hastings should pass through it and come to an anchor before the 


Leone ae i REREAD e agree oS aero rn een ee 





tide changed. Then the long perilous voyage would be over, the 
precious cargo of supplies and ammunition landed, the reward or z Z oa 

os his. He smiled, putting his glass to his eye. There was no sign e : 
from the quarter deck of that elusive opening in the dark forested ann 
nhs shore line ahead of them. The mate came to stand his watch, bit. 4 
_... Captain Woodes lingered. He had no mind to go below while he > 
i KER could have the sun and the bracing air on his face. He watched a | 
the sparkle on the clean green water. A popes: rolled, another En 
fi and another, a school of them. | 


Suddenly the midshipman i in the maintop hailed the deck. 


: 5 : 5 “Ah,” thought Captain Woodes, but the cry that followed x was ooo ot 
not what he expected. E a 
vot Saal ahoy! Coming up on the suaboud quarter!” Oe ion te 


- Captain Woodes swung round and walked briskly toward the | a 


me  helmsman. Standing beside him with his glass sweeping the horizon 4 
aft, he could see nothing but the foaming wake, sea gulls swoop- 
ing, and an occasional whitecap. oe ee he g Mougn Ba as 
ey Me caught the white gleam of a sail. - 


He watched until it was certain. 


“Ds 





facet oe | “She's avechanliog’ t us 5 foot,” 7 he | matee. “Me. Hood, ‘set al a = 


oo sail, we must keep ahead of her no matter who she is.” 


_ The mate barked orders. Men began to swarm up the rigging. 


| ae Royals bellied into the breeze, followed by studding sails from Q 


a » the yardarms and. watersails beneath them. The brig felt the tug a 
and pull of the extra canvas, heeling under its pe Captain’ aes 


- Woodes looked anxiously aloft. 


“Can you make out what she is?” he cupped his hands and 


es shouted. The mate repressed a shudder. Captain Woodes broke 
all the rules of decent discipline, ignored the watches and tried 


Oe ag be on deck and in command himself most of the time; but he ki 


a -was a good sailor, no question about that. 


-The cry came echoing down: ee 
_ “A barque. French by the looks of her.” ae 


“What flag?” 
~. “Can’t make out.” 


ree sign.” 


_ And then: oe She’s fying the black flag «ith a red de- a i : 


“Privateer,” the mate said, ‘ ‘a French privateer." $ 


a “Pm afraid it may be worse than that,” Captain Woodes ‘said l 
$ pleasantly, snapping his glass into its case and taking out a pistol. at 


© He primed it lovingly. 


“I think, Mister, we may be i in for Smenn 


sos “Pirate?” the mate asked. 

a Captain Woodes nodded. ae : 
2 ST think it. may be the flow we've heard’: so much about.” 
“The Oiseau. . . something, sir?” 


ene a {The Oiseau de Proie. Bird of Prey. She flies a Jed: kawt head 7 : 
Sous au on a black ground and carries a crew of savages: Have the ship "i À a : 


Oe ~ lightened, pile on the canvas we > have.” 





The mate gave the order. o 
“Arent we going to fight her, sir?” 


“We're going to run. If we can make the Gap before. she doe. o 


a n may get away. I doubt if she will follow where the shore 


l — batteries might get her r az He sighed. “She has the epee aoe 
oe me aS all right, confound it.” 3 ; ee se 





| The mate looked at him disapprovingly. ale 
e et goes against the grain, sir, to run without a a fight.” o 
e pi Te ir does, Captaig Woodes admitted, “but yous see, Mister” he 














ce dontinued sofdya as tuned away, the cargo is , important, i : 


might say vital, to the garrison in there.” He waved his hand 


toward the dark shore line. “We've come all this way with it. We 





have to get it to its destination at whatever cost to ourselves, ae 
ae even if the cost be paid i in PEO: I fear, however, that we > shall Be a vd 
-have to fight.” > 7 


- - He padded away on his egani bocd legs. to oe the 
| Officer of Marines was placing twenty-four musketeers about ne 
deck. The First Lieutenant greeted him from the main deck. 
“Man the guns,” Captain Woodes commanded. | 


The First Lieutenant sent gun crews aft to the long-range oe 3 a 
chasers. They scrambled aft eagerly, with two boys to fetch the — a 


e powder for them. The Second Lieutenant took command of this ef 
detachment.” i 
o “Battle stations for all the orewa” 
- Captain Woodes nodded. mo 
Four men to each of the six guns on a side took their places, 2 
with twelve boys to fetch the powder, one beside each gun. The 


First Liewtenant commanded the six foremost guns, the Second 
‘Lieutenant commanded the six aftermost. Two master’s mates 


ee attended the braces and stood by to work the ship according to To a 





orders. The boatswain’s mate with two seamen stood by to assist 
els in working the ship and to repair the main rigging. The boatswain 
was in command on the forecastle with men to work the ship, | 


ie repair the forerigging and fetch powder for the two. three- o 
PETET pounders that were mounted there. Nine musketeers commanded > 
| by the Second Marine Officer, eight musketeers in the barge — 
ae -upon the booms with the Third Marine Officer, five men with C 

o -midshipman at small arms in the maintop, and five men at small o 
arms in the foretop, completed the regular battle stations. Seven can 

~ extra men ranged back and forth along the decks with buckets 


ae vof sand which they sprinkled liberally, without a thought for the 


reason they were spreading it. They had seen decks sanded before 5 oa 
a and the bloody sand swept up. again. They grinned cheerfully, Ue - 4 
_ envious of the men in the Second Lieutenant's crews, bringing — 


coe the stern chasers to bear on the approaching barque. | o 
EE TE AT ry. to knock off s PODIE: of her canvas, boye See: ify we oe -o 
ne any away her masts.” r 





; o big: was ready for action, 1 and the Gp was far shead. 
a Leh oe | 

















eee. 
CHAPTER LX 


Reena ate Te 


i THE Oiseau de Proie overhauled the Hastings before six 
A o’clock. She signaled “Heave to!” a little drunkenly, and _ 
A when the signal was disregarded, fired her forward port 





: oe a guns. The round dropped short in the sea except one ball which 
hit the stem and splintered the bowsprit without breaking it. 
Captain Woodes, intent on making the Gap less than a mile ahead, 





neous Kept the brig to her course. It was no use. The Oiseawr de Proie, 
-maneuvering superbly, sharpened up and headed for the Hastings, — 
=- -forcing her to choose between being rammed or sheering: off po tee ce 


hes ft, i from the Gap and losing the narrow entrance to safety. Pe ae 

oes Captain Woodes brought his starboard guns into action. Heo. m 
as could see the First Marine Officer placing musketeers to stand off 
e os E - the boarding party from the Oiseau de Proie, now near enough 


= for them to see the naked savages swarming in her rigging and a 


Ss _on her decks, manning her guns and handling the barque. 


oeeie t don’t believe there’s a Christian on board hes" the E mate n 


ete ‘murmured below his breath. | Sey 
A cloud of smoke and flashes of fire obscured i view fn ac 
bes moment. When it cleared, the Oiseau de Proie was still bearing | 

cee ie a i down, her gtapnels manned and her boar ders T ‘eady with cutlasses 


oes and muskets in their hands. Some of them were sharpshooting at : 
the musketeers on the Hastings deck. Every shot of the volley = 
os fired from the Hastings had taken its toll, but evidently the sav- o 


o ages had 1 no fear of death. ‘They came on. grinning. oe 
i Captain Woodes gave the order to bear-up but it was too 5 late. a, 


-o The v vessels c came e togair with ; a grinding, tearing shock, Men Me we 





os pened fom the Oiseat ae Proje: “Hand-to-band 4 fighting begar gA a 
on all the decks. The English did their best but they were out- = — 


= mambered and taken aback by the ferocity and unexpected tactics 4 


a of enemies who fought. without. any rules, with. anything that ies 
came handy, uttering shrill, piercing, disgusting cries as they = 
-© hacked and tore their tray over the Hastings’ decks, leaving. ay 


i, scalped and wounded men behind them. ae 
The tide that Captain Woodes had hoped to catch turned while 

| the vessels were engaged and they began to drift back from the 

Gap into the Bay of Fundy. It was all up with any hope the | 


Hastings had of rescue or oa Captain Woodes decided to ee 


surrender. 


-The long rays of the setting sun threw bronze aid pap te ed 

~ flections over the decks of the two ships, littered and powder- — = 
~ blackened; over the savages forming in orderly ranks, officeredby = 
-other savages; over the small group of unwounded men, breathing 


heavily, gathered about Captain Woodes; over the wreckage, the | 


qos blood, the masts towering and ae aloft, the rough freshening y n a 
| seas below? . oo 
| -Silently and efficiently every man who B walk was trans- ae 


o. ported to the Oiseau de Proie, manacled and sent below. The 
| a | -wounded who could not walk were left on the Hastings. A crew ue - > o 
| of forty savages prepared to man the brig. One of them stepped — 


[oe _ up to Captain Woodes, standing disconsolately on the quarter 


be < deck, the white flag still in his hands, and made him understand | ued 
| __ by signs that the Captain of the Oiseau de Proie wanted to speak eoo 


| to him. Captain Woodes hesitated, the savage signed. more ur- 


pa gently, taking hold of his arm. Captain Woodes brushed him ofo ees 4 


oe and stepped forward. The savage followed, frowning. They | 


n T gepped from the deck of the Hastings to the deck of the Oiseau ; | 
|. de Proie. A huge savage met them, oe adini manacles, bat G 


1 Captain Woodes’ escort waved him aside. | eae 4 
© The deck was cluttered with savages repairing damage’ fom KURE 





Nees the. action. Captain Woodes estimated that the Oiseau de Proie = 
|. must have a crew of a hundred and fifty to two hundred men, if = 
Looto you could call them men. He wondered what sort of captain heres ss | 
| = was going to see. He must have directed the operations of the č 

-o parque h he commanded, but during the fighting a had been o 


Le} 





aes 2 ; aa of b Bin, ; Presumably he wae ia savage too. y Captain. Woda o 
= faltered in his stride. The full weight of what was happening came 
-hometo him. He had not believed up till that moment that every- 


oe thing was over, in spite of the evidence of his senses. He had 


Le known, but without feeling i it, that his cargo and his future were ce 
Jost, that he was a prisoner, his men Killed. and wounded, eee o 


: = acled i in chains, a 
~The savage escorting him Foda in “front. ae a aoe ond 


~ pointed to. it. ate Woodes hesitated a moment, then hecer 


“aComei in.” 


The words were spoken oleesndy, i in English. He e pushed the o 


ee “done open, stepped over the raised sill and moved into a spacious, 


- -well-furnished cabin. A young man was seated at a table facing 
the door. He was not an Indian. He was dressed in a suit of sober 
~. blue, with silver buttons, and silver lace. He wore silver buckles 

<, to his belt and his shoes and a silver sword lay on the table in front 


of him, 


on “ehair. | oe 
5 o _ “Sit down, Captain,” he said a little haltingly, with a R w 
a French accent. “I am sorry. to take you prisoner. You resisted x 7 A 
<= gallantly, but far too long.” He waved a hand awkwardly as 
T Captain Woodes remained standing. “Please sit down. Iknowyou 
will want to: hear what i is to. happen to your brig, your r men a and: Vices 


~ He looked up, half rose, and motioned Captain Woodes to a 


yourself. Pa Soo 
Captain: Woodes nodded, ‘His. face relaxed a fide. This man 





a “seemed to be reasonable and human, although, ‘remembering his 
ue crew ane their methods of fghring, one could x not trust him vey. ma 


o Copain V Wöodg aid ee 
eg el EN es. You fly” the Black.’ ee : 
“With the head of a bird ‘of prey to > relieve its gloom.” 
ee Captain Woodes stirred restlessly. 


Sarre “We have taken your brig as a prize, or herself ad for the wee 
IE cargo. A prize c crew is now 7 aboard hera and will work her into re 


39 














oe What t poro” 


-> “There is no reason for you t to now il we a pet. ‘here. ‘Your i Eoi a 
a - wounded will be put ashore and you with them. You willbe able — 
to come to some arrangement with the e port authorities, ı no doubt, S | 


regula the exchange and ransom.” 

_. Exchange? Ransom? | Pgs 

~ “A French port, no doube? Are you French?” 7 
“Possibly.” D 

“You speak excellent English. 7 

= The young captain bowed. 

- “It is useful in my profession.” 


Captain Woodes looked at him appraisingly. He was ‘probably | 
< in his twenties. He had a sallow face, with brooding, burning 
© eyes, black and melancholy. He did not look the sort of man to- 


command a pirate ship with a crew of two hundred savages. Yet 


| oe there he was, seated composedly before him, disposing of him pi 


and his affairs with courtesy but with finality. 


_ He struck a bell. The door opened. Two impassive savages ee 
r ne in. Captain Woodes listened, fascinated, to a stream of 7 aa 
-orders in a liquid lilting dialect. EOE 
“Will you do me the honor of dining ‘vith me in an hour's Ta 
| time? These men will show you to your a tee e 


_ The savages grunted. 


Re “ZT hope you will find them daa a 
aok Captain Woodes bowed and went out. He was very red’ He a 
© gagcered. a little as he followed the savages forward. Food and = 
drink would be reviving. Perhaps if he responded cheerfully anado 
oe courteously to these overtures from the pirate captain he would — ae 
-= get better treatment for himself and for his men. He was inter- = 
ested, with a strange and gruesome interest, in everything that = 
oes hoe happened on this barque. Any vessel manned entirely by savages — 
| Was grotesque and unreal, terrifying even to a man with oa of cea 
PETS peiner and some fighting. ; o 
-He heard the sound of waves, and. ‘wind: :thevigh, the regio ated 
ce the creaking and the groaning of metal and wood as the barque oe 
a ‘moved swiftly into the Bay of Fundy, under full canvas. She waso a 
eee expertly handled, but he missed the familiar accompaniments 1a 
see a a normal. crew, piped about its work. No bells rang; moe o 


a 











wee ied dat He breathed deeply, lodking 2 about hing at thé Sabin 


oe oat was neat. and even luxurious. He picked up a broken compass i : a 
ee and put | it down again. He opened a drawer and took out a dusty ae 


ls logbook, opened it idly, turning the pages. Tt was written in 


a French. He laid it down then took it up again as the title page ih 


caught his eye: “Oiseau de Mer.” “Captain Pierre de Morpain.” — 
_ That was the Sea Bird, not the Bird of FY Was it this barque 
-or another? 

= There was a tap at his door. He slid the logbook into place | 
“Come. in” 3: | 


OA savage glided in with hot water and towels. He placed them i : 


foe neatly on the locker and slipped out. 
“Quite remarkable,” Captain Woodes said, ening wy i 
roe shall recommend to the a a widespread use of a i | 
| man our navy.” 


~ He took off his out and waistcoat, plunged his hands into he po A 


oy 7 water and began to bathe his forehead and his eyes. He washed 


~ and washed as though he would erase the memories of the last os 
five hours from his brain—pictures, endless pictures*of men in — 
ae ee agony, men for whom he could do nothing, men whose every | 
oo gesture was familiar, men a part of his daily life, men for whom 

=- he was responsible, butchered because of him. Pictures of the > y 





=== garrison at Fort Anne, waiting for the supplies entrusted to I 


OS Pictures of the future, disgraced, without his brig. He raised his 





Ls head and stared at himself in the mirror above the locker. Jt was oe : 


~| strange to see the same face that had stared at him in the morning 
pie a irom- the: mirror of his cabin on thg Hastings, Yes, that was E 


oo 2 i e ; : : strange, 


The beating of. a gong Summoned Airi to dinner. The familiar oa 


he hina ond made him think for an instant that he- must be on the 


ue = Hastings and all this about him a bad dream. It died away. He : 
ewe _ stepped from his cabin. It was dark on deck with the cool air of = 
ee 8, September night, ‘moonless, starless, - refreshing. He walked 


o ae me astern for the lights of the ‘Brig: 
Fite “Come i in.” 


o hws start and Serpe formara gellanily bowing 





' “toward the Captain’s cabin, trying not to per o the dark- a . 


-The pirate was not alone. Captain V Woodes started, repressed ee 





ae “q wanb you to meet my wife, Copain : vere a -2 a Aa, 


. es Woodes.” | 





ee L Wooda” 


e “The woman looked at him and: smiled, ‘She wore e European ae 
a clothes but she was an Indian. He let out his breath slowly, taking ne 
her hand. She was beautifel. She reminded him of s some swift bird | 


; poised for flight. 


ne cgi ae ally >” he complimented them, “the Hawk would marry 7 
feo. an Eagle.” 


i ae the pirate said ae “does not understand English.” ? 
ce — “You can speak to her in French.” | 5 oe 


% 





-CHAPTER LXI 


: > 


aA U VEVENTY-SEVEN n of aed necting: Why i do her. z. 





. want to bring fish across the ocean to Annapolis? Herring! 


eee ow Men can go out here and catch lobster, tuna fish, cod, E 
n pollack and eat them fresh, but the English send smoked herring A 


ERS = - P to their garrisons and we take i it as a prize!” 


Paul pushed the ledger in front of him impatiently. It was late. 0 


a . < Gipi in Woodes had retired, leaving the Hastings sifip’ $ P ii a 


with him, bills of lading, lists of cargo and the logbook. 


Oe we -soldiers of Fort Anne would do with silk. E 


“Fifty bales of silk. That’s better, though I don’t know what the : 


San Jaughed at him. She was sitting on a bearskin at his feet vith : nee 


ee hee arms on his knees. From time to time she rested her cheek 


against them. From time to time he patted her head absentmind- _ 
edly and kindly as he might have patted the head ofa favorite dog. 





- “You can have a bale for yourself if you like, and another to : : 5 


ee make some breeches for Tom. Sixty-two kegs of powder. That’s 


Les worth having. One hundred and ten round shot. Why the ten?” A 
OEF He went on murmuring to himself, scratching figures with a pen > 
=~ which he handed every now and then to San to be trimmed. oe 


te 2 : Presently he yawned ; and pushed the books aside. : , 
ae : 2 “That makes the fourteenth prize i in Tess than a a ear, ‘he said. 
“The abbé will be glad” PE 





i ee crew and some of the > information.” 
San nodded, od ae 





“Wal, he deserves his share, 1 suppose. He e got us most t of the a 





| ned: ” 


-He yawned again. 
“Tam, , TE a ; mee 
He watched her get to hes feet wih one thes spring ‘anid balance a 


: - -herself cleverly against the rolling of the barque. It was beginning — oe | 


' to be heavy weather and the Oiseau de Mer—the Oiseau de 
| Proie—was given to wallowing and worse—to a pitch and toss ts 
that felt as though she would break i in two until one got accus- a 

KA tomed to it. oo 
- San disappeared. Paul sat for a moment at his table, then he roseo 


L | | and wandered restlessly to a cabinet behind him, opened a door e 
| and got outa bottle and tankard which he filled. He returned to 


E will’ go = ad see 2 to 0 Tom, then we can got to o bed. You: must tbe ae 








his chair and sat sipping and staring ahead of him. His mind went 
to the past. Every time that he took a prize he seemed tobe con- = = 
< ducted back over his career as a pirate, especially the start-of it, 
_ There were those three wretched months of June, July, August, ae oe 
1745, when he lay like a hunted wildcat hiding from his enemies 


© with only San to care for him. There was a reward on his head. 


The Merciers, the Governor’s men, Will Vaughan an d Parson gi: 


pew eee Moody, hunted him. San had hidden him from everyone and ee 
nursed him back to a wish to live. She had dragged him from the 
town. He sneaked back. She followed him. He watched Anne — 
sail with her father. He stood on the shore at Pointe Platte and = 





Z bared his head. His heart was bared already, bared and bleeding. e a 
Later he had watched the Oiseau de Mer sail into port, deceived 


Lo by the French flag kept flying « over Louisbourg to lure French 
T ships i into harbor, where they were seized and sold. The Oiseau de 
Mer was a fat haul. His uncle and Charles Godet were taken | 


ae "prisoner, the barque was left. at anchor with a skeleton crew and o 


|. her cargo stored on board. There were no empty storerooms. The ooa 
New Englanders had a number of other prize cargoes on 1 their Sg 


bands stored in the vessels which brought them. De 
Tt was San who had the great idea. She stole forth to talk t to the ee 








| O ee sailors left on board, then she came back and shook Paul | 
| from his sleep to tell him what she had planned. The idea soothed -o | 
eee and excited. him: He followed her to the harbor. a nighe hy o 


Tats 














a ouidi the English sentries, swam 1 to ‘the Oiseau de Mer, stole Bo 


ae her from her anchorage and took her out to sea. 


Days and weeks of hardship followed, while they ‘worked the 


a barque shorthanded, in danger of losing masts and gear or going 


ashore. Paul’s seamanship was exposed for what it, was and the | 


: i ee savages laughed at him. San made him take the barque | to La Heve. 


© She sent the insubordinate Micmacs ashore. Then she found out 


ees where the Abbé le Loutre was camping. Paul wrote to him. The 
= abbé sent a hundred ooe Malisites i in return for a share i in the 
22, enterprise, | 


Paul had the bases ad and Ee When they < 


: eh ‘sailed again as the Oseau de Proie they were in a position to hold- | 
their own. Paul learned how to handle the barque eyery day that 


ve he: captained her. The new crew learned their work from those aa 


es who had shipped with Pierre de Morpain and like Paul from ex- 
= perience. So far the Oiseau de Proie had done very well. She had 

-~ taken fourteen prizes, all of them reasonably lucrative. The abbé 
eae _ obtained his share and sent them news of English vessels due to 
arrive, of others sailing and advised which ports were“safest for 
eke the. barque to use. ew 
The winter was full of hardships, with terrible storms and very a 


o | little profit to be made, so they fished from the barque and lay up © S a 
Poa where they could. It was in April that the letter came. The first = 
Sloop to make the crossing that year brought letters and dispatches oe 





for all New France. These were sorted in Quebec. The letters 


ae ; -addressed to the scattered inhabitants of Louisbourg were givento 
o Abbé le Loutre to distribute to the fugitives where he could find S 
oye them, ‘There was a letter for Paul. The abbé sent it to him by - 


pee a Micmac runner. 


~ Paul took it fot his pooket, unfolded it diy. and laid it on ce 


ey, te table. He knew every word of it but he liked to read the | ee 


oe =e vorde tracing the blobs and dots that Anne had made. 






“T have been thinking of what happened to us, Paul. I ‘wine yo you . 


ote. know that I understand things better now. They hurt meas ni - 
o much, but I think I know how it happened and why you did pot es 
ooo tell me and what you must have felt and what you are feeling o 
now. Ít js right that you should stay with her and with your child. 





“Be But I believe, and i it is s all that Ih 


ve left to me, my Tove, that you Bees 





: dn mead, not phe I believe thet y you will vays ilove: me “an nR 


corel know that I will always love you. Monsieur Bigot who is here ae : 
has talked to me and made me understand a lot of things. If you 64 
see him when he goes back to Canada, for he is to go to Quebec, 
| he will tell you what he said. Pray for me that I can get through — 
| the long, lonély years” ahead. I thought at first that pride woud = 


= be enough and anger and my father’s contempt for you, but they 


Lo = were useless. Real things only come once to real people. Do you 
+ remember when I said that? It is true. It does no good to deny 


= that we ever loved. We loved, we still love, we are apart. It is- 


= through your fault, through something you did before we met, > 

|. that other men have often done without paying for. It is hard fogon con 

| us both. It must be hard for you to know that it is your e N 
_ while for me there is jealousy as well to endure. She is beautiful, 


| ee | P aul, and loyal and honest and the mother of your child. I think 


= so much about your child, and about you. I wonder, often, when I o 


| shall hear of you. With all the dangers round you when we 


oe left . . . but have prayed for you and thought of you and : | | 


pike suffered aad endured for you, at least you must be safe! n 
“Father is much broken. It is believed that he will be acquitted. a 





1 5 : nae He will not return to New France, nor will I. Your sister with a has 
feos c _ whom I have kept i in touch has heard that her husband is safe on : 
| and has been taken prisoner in Louisbourg. He is to be exchanged. ae ! 
| The children are well, except for poor little Andrée who died on set ge 


ee pare the transport from the effects of the siege. ee 
_ “But how are you? Send me, if you can, some word that you oR 


Sey are safe and well in health. Speak to me, Paul, and when you r -o 


pori know that you are speaking to your Anne.” LG 
Pee _ He folded the letter, kissed it and put it away. The door opened ee 
aR a few minutes later. San looked in. | e 


a “Tomi is asleep now,” she said. “You are tired. Come and I will oe 


pois put you to sleep too.” a 
pesee Paul looked at her. ‘She ran to him and strained him to hes, oe 
eee i alarmed. Banhe] 
A “Don’t look like that,” a whispered, “You a are s safo. There i i o 
ee — Bothing to hurt you here.” : ae ae : 





Pal let her lead him from the re room. 














ie 


~- “CHAPTER LXII 


namemera enean en 


T . HERE v was a crisp Septeniber tang in the air. The’ sdy: was aa 


1 - sunny without much wind, a weather breeder, Paul thought, | 





i _ watching the cloudless skies. The water, breaking green and). & 


Bhai : white against the prow, was too transparent. The outline of the : 


Pe rose, coast was too sharp, too visible. He lowered his glass, ee 


He hoped to make La Hève with the Oiseau de Prbie and the ' 


> “Hastings before a storm blew up, catching him shorthanded, with 
fee _ prisoners on board. The Oiseau de Proie needed repairing and ee 
i - 3 oo _ reprovisioning. Shots from the Ha astings had torn holes in the top- S | 
sides, the afterdeck house and along the decks, charring and splin- a 
-~ tering uneven pockmarks, traps for the bare feet. Of: the crew. 
Some of the sails were torn and clumsily mended. The main lower 

a topsail was gone and in its place an oddly shaped substitute Of ie 
oor oo fended the. eye. With any luck he could anchor a at La Heve for o 





-o o Seal days and set all straight. 


Saa, e They were of Cape Sable now, roundiog hechen shoals ea 
ee to turn north, always an ugly passage. Paul, glancing at the r rocky ~ 
oto r eisg and the dark line of forest, remembered the storm that had 
eee _ flung” him there with Randy. He re-lived for an instant that a 
ee agonized groping t toward the firelight. A voice beside him brought a 





had greeted him then. 


oO him back to the Preset with a ‘start, it was s the same voice that ea 


San was beside him, holding oni: in her arms. Pal: ise. . ao 


os datened a as he looked. at his son. Tt: was absurd that a year-old so 
APS E baby 8 should resemble a grown | person s so exactly | corel Tom Doa i n 











S bled I his gondja E He bad the same Henerons moth o on i which Pa 
one expected to see a beard, the same level eyes, the samé mane 8" 
n nerism of raising one eyebrow instead of two in surprise, and her: 
always threw back his head and laughed heartily whenever the 


SERS doe of ca Ruin erie aa aga 


~~ sails strained in the wind or the barque pitched heavily ise oS 


oa breaking along the side sent a cloud. of spray on deck, Paul re- ” 
< membered his father standing on La Belle Louise with his great i 
-head thrown back, laughing at the storm. Oo | 


“J wish that he could see you.” 


‘The baby swung himself forward with a plunge ae e sent 
-him overboard. San smiled proudly and placed him in his father’s so 


arms. She walked away, leaving the two men together. 


|. Paul held the little bronze body dressed in nothing but a scarlet 
handkerchief? kicking and springing against him. The childs 

| strength and vitality, his fearless, lusty laughter, coming from so 

|... defenseless a minikin, melted the cold raw fog about Paul’s heart ae ed 

| and gave him something nothing else could give. | | 


_ He held the child up to the rairai 
an. “Pook!” 


i . The child held very still against his father’s REE peering ; o 
downward: He watched the break and wash of the water against = — 
- the hull. A shout from the rigging startled him. He tried to see _ : 


where it came from. Then he bent over again, looking at the sea. 


| Paul stared at the green water too, seeing a thousand half-formed = 
pictures. The backs of their heads looked exactly alike, black hair, 
| round head set on the same shoulders, even their ears were alike, 
[deka little pointed, but Tom’s were ao ee and he wore o 
2 golden rings. oe 

Poe tiye Captain Woodes coming upon ‘dan both like hat was ‘ganied | 
PE and amused. He was prepared for most things but this young oe 
| i z a a pirate. captain was continually surprising him. He Joined the gr up: ee . | 
oo and stood beside them. — 
| “No need to ask whose baby that is, he. said. presently, wher Jugal 
Lt ee Paul looked ` up: and greeted him. ʻI never saw a more astonishing - a 


eo resemblance.” _ Ea 


coe: Paul smiled, ‘a little abas Captain ` Woodes held out a a 
an finger which Tom ignored, staring at him ney: Now he looked -o 


He _ more e Malisite than F rench. 


A 21 











“There s no dana it, ‘theyre re a handsome o Captain’ i 
o “-WWoodes said half to himself. “And I Ee a /half-breed c: can have a 
a good life as long as he sticks to the woods." oe 


“Or the sea.” 

oes Captain Woodes bowed. P : 

aoe T had orpona this is my first experience ‘of savages $ as 
sailors.” | | 

= Paul was silent. ee Fn 

“This boy will have a bod life, ” he said afer a pause. He said 


alt resolutely, almost grimly. “His grandfather was a seaman, his 


father’s a pirate. He’ll be able to sweep the seas. You in England 


_ don’t understand these things. The French have intermarried with = 


ae ‘the Indians often. Look at the Baron St. Castin, a half-breed, and 


- there are many others, coureurs de bois, adventurers, sailors. He'll i 


i ube all right. He'll have a better time than I did.” igh 

“Forgive me if I sound impertinent. You are young enough to 

~ be my son. I never saw a captain so young as you. Yet now ang Ae 
ey oS you speak as though your life were over.” ge ae 





“Tve crowded a good deal into it,” Paul said. s 


He called to a passing Micmac. The man stopped and ran back ae 


ee o him. He held out his great naked arms for the baby and carried 
_ him away. Paul put the glass to his eye and stared toward Cape ee 
- Sable. Then he put the glass under his arm and turned away. 
Captain Woodes stared after him. Above their heads the great — 


-square of canvas flapped and gently filled, the barque slid forward, | 


“ smoothly, talking to. herself i in the interminable murmuring of si 
-= ropes and spars and rigging and creaking bulkheads and spray. e 


o = Captain Woodes sighed. The Hastings was behind them, follow- — 
-ing their course. He could see every move aboard her without his 





o a glass. It was hard, but it might have been worse. He had expected ey 
_. savagery : and bloodshed, what he got was a combination of Indian 
boudoir and nursery and : a i sulky boy brooding over some ee ie 


| ee es ‘He shook his head. 


ga a “E I Ler out t of this and « can wheedle another command . ii — o 














ae a wf 


CHAPTER LXII 


across “it. 





‘rises red we'll know what to expect.” 


It was a comfort to him to be able to talk to a white man €x- 
perienced in seamanship. His crew of savages worked well and 
 fearlesslyp but they were ignorant, indifferent and superstitious. ae 
| Ifa gale blew up they attributed it to some bad spirit and like as = = = 
| not they would start dancing and howling on the deck instead 

of shortening sail. The mate was more“help. He was a half-breed 
| who had sailed oi the Oiseau de Proie for seven years. He was 
Pg os always telling Paul what Captain de Morpain did, and when Paul VEAP 
|. told him: “I am Captain de Morpain now,” he would grin and 
|. shake his head. He drove the other men on with a leather whip ao 
-and he could have handled the barque alone. Paul sometimes saw = 
him in command of her, grinning beneath a new cocked hat. If — 
he were a mutineer and decided to take the ship there would 
be nothing for Paul to do but grin back. Fortunately Quanopin 
was not ambitious. San, who was a good judge of her people, 
said that he was midway between the authority of the whiteman = 
oF = and the ono sae of the red man to a She had | no fear or E 
o “The night grew cold, a fate moon rose ad hee wasa rwa od 
ote reflebtion. Paul was anxious. He did not want to be caught short- 
"~~ handed in the gale that he believed was blowing | up. He decided = — 
ares oo at there was nothing he could do but rie on his ¢ course for La a 


hak 


T ' HE sky | was o at sunset with bläck clouds streaked - 








“Mares’-táils,” Paul said to Captain Woodsi, “If the moon : yee me 





one | “Hive. He went edon: to y change 1 his clothes and drink something ee 


ie warm, ‘He would be up all night. 


He found San in the cabin and Tom i in his harinock: The oe pee 

o mock was made of buckskin embroidered with quill work. Tt was 08) 
_ slung across the middle of the cabin where it could not hit any- 

thing even with the most violent rockifig of the barque. Tom 
spent a great deal of his time in it, waking or sleeping. Sometimes 

when the weather was fine it was slung on deck. Then no one had | 
_ to watch him. He would lie for hours contentedly washing, the 


oe - sails and the sky, the sea gulls and the clouds. 


he EE AE 


He was awake now as Paul came in. He was strapped i in but he se 


. : o could raise his arms. He lifted them to Paul crying: “Pé, Pé, Pé? | 
Paul brushed his forehead with the back of his hand and set a eee 
oe hanninock : swinging. 


| “Tt looks as though it would be ‘rough, ” he wid to “Sank “y z 
ae thought I'd have a bow] of soup now before it begins. We'll have : a | 


o to put the fires out and set a watch ¢ on the lanterns presently.” 
a “After the soup, some sleep.” ; 
- Paul shook his head. Y : 





ee “Woodes. 4 


o _ “Captain Woodes is not a bad man,” San said, “only curious and 


> “Vain” | 







oe to others instead of to himself.” a 
Paul yawned. o 


a a After all, we got her that way. We stole her.” 


a a fe "We took her from your uncle. He would have said ‘take dies. a 
z O Orea de Mer, don’t let the English have her! if he could have 
=- spoken to us. That is different. Your uncle would never have given eee 





oe . up. his boat to Captain Woodes.” 


E Paul yawned again and sat on the edge of his baak to dan on o 
heavy” boots, San came close to him. She watched as he laced the ae i 
-leather leggings into place, put out her hand to touch them, then 
as ter herself slide to the floor beside Paul. The barque ; was tolling font a 







Ter 





; a “Not with all those English prisoners on board and that Captain ee 


be “He. walks as though hie hough his coming made a a difference S 


ay wouldn’t trust him in ag wale 2 not to try and ake the barque. E 3 











badly n now, ‘meeting heavier $ seas. : 
eel motion back and forth complainingly. 









A sailor opened the door and came in dippo w wet. 


o  “Quanopin says. please Sr course. He thinks the wind will eee 
| blow us to Cape Sable Island.” a 

ae “Ail right,” Paul said, sT come. Got to sibe. a and get me - f o 

a bow! of soup. Tell the cook to serve out something hot and then - | 

< to put out his fires.” | > 

= The savage nodded and retreated. Paul stood up. There was ao 
oe oP on the door. | 


“Come in.” | 
_ Captain Woodes steamed’ or over a sill. 


Be : “Trs blowing up,” he said. “I think i it’s going to be a bed one. T d 
at appreciate your letting n me go to my men.” a | 


Paul considered this. 


“They are being well looked after,” ke ced “Although jie 
ie Tm shorthanded, I have spared : them three of the crew. Only five 
- have died. Nothing further can be done for them. es will have e | 
rough going down there but. they must be used to it.” 2 
“Al the same I should like to visit them and I should ike ooe 

be able to assure them that in case of danger to the ship. they eS 


would be set free.” 


doo Paul did not answer. He P a movement as s though to leave a 
fee the cabin. Captain Woodes barred his way. e en 
“If you had not taken us,” he began bitterly, ‘ ‘those men nwould a 
de have been safely ashore. You must. have some > feeling of o FRETS 

to bility toward them, havent you?” — Ge Bead 


Paul stared at him uncomfortably. 


es - “Must I remind you,” he blustered, “that you a are a prisoner oe 
ee ‘yourself? There is one way for you to visit your meninthehold, 
and that is to be thrown there permanently. If you want that I el 
pa ‘shall be glad to give the order, and now get out of myo ways a 
| He brushed past. He was troubled. Men in chains in the hold ee 
o of a sinking ship—it was not a pretty picture. But the Oiseau de 

Sf Proie was not sinking yet, and the men were too numerous to re- 4 
oe lease. They would try to take the ship. They might succeed. Take a 
bea the Oiseau de Proie from him and everything would be gone: the. 
ike ‘chance to make a future for Tom, a nie de for them all, the free- eoo 


La 


Everything v was in » creaking oe x 








ee : dom, the good roughness ot thes sea A contending u against ham: so eae - 


he had to keep his wits, so that he was forced for long healing n 
ae hours to live in the present and. forget the past. These were the 
- realities. His life still held pleasant meaning while he was in com- * 


-mand of his own barque. Here walking his own deck he was the 
equal of any man. Here he could introdece his Malisite wife and 
half-breed baby and watch due respect paid to them as his. Natu- 

rally there was danger. One had to be alert, that was all. One had 


o to be alert and not taken in by fine-speaking English captains 1 


with mutiny in their minds. What was it San had said of Captain 


o a < Woodes? “He is only vain.” San always knew. The methods of 


=- her knowing were beyond him. The impulses and intuitions she 


ee obeyed were hers alone, shared with her people. He did not . 


understand them though he had mastered her. She Was a squaw, 
fete always crouching at a man’s feet, crooning comfort to him, not 
=- an equal like Anne. Anne, San, San, Anne! Oh, God, to get away | 
from that refrain, to lose, to forget! It was like a pendulum, back 
A and forth, back and forth, in his heart and his brain so that one 
one half of him was always hollow, bleeding, wanting Anre! 





=o her hair, seriously discussing Voltaire and the peasant with him! 


n. He saw her again sitting beside him demurely 1 in the morning | AA 
oe light at the foot of the Royal Battery, the powder scattering from — 


ie 5h a He kissed her under the spruce. He knelt beside her in the chapel, o 


; loved. We loved, we still love, we are apart.” 


Se prelude to marriage.” “It does no good to deny oe we ever | 


He ran up the companionway, throwing back his head's to meet a 


h he blustering wind that leaped at him and whipped and tore at = 
his face. The moon was hidden behind black clouds, the water = 


-so that she staggered, trying to escape. 


. found it Enecesary t to > shout a at each other above the din. 





n showed black and angry, hissing and roaring, baifering. the barque 3 .) 


“Like me!” thought Paul as Ouanopit: came up to him. They a 





CHAPTER LXIV 


HE storm which struck the O eai de Proie was sparse than | 
a September squall, it was a gale with thunder and lightning. 





S sheets, splashing up from the deck, driving close to the “barque aa ; 
that nothing could be seen a foot ahead. 


The wind blew over fifty miles an hour, rain came down in © : 


Le Paul gave orders to furl the foresail and pi stayeail and: close 7 ; : r 24 
Ae. reef the fore and main topsails. ns 


“We'll have to brace her up sharp and keep her head reaching, 


| he said, “till we get clear of this.” 


He stayed to watch the sails furled and caught at Quanopin a as $ 


ee he passed. The half-breed looked sullen and afraid. 


_ “What's the matter?” Paul shouted, 
a “Quanopin doesn’t like it.” 


oe “Quanopin will have to put up with it! k | PO Ta 
| “We should not be here in a big wind too close t to > the e rocks, too oo 
a near to Cape Sable Island” | , | I ed 





“We've changed course.” See 
/ Quanopin grunted close to , Paul’s e ear: “Not s soon | enough.” i 
-Paul bellowed back: “Let me know if the wind increases.” 





He went below. San was soothing Tom, awake and startled by : 7 


tee the noise. His hammock swung with the motion of the barque, 
-keeping him from being seasick, but he didn’t like the bangs and — 


| bumps, the buffeting of the gale He looked more reassured when a od 
| Paul appeared. _ is ee Oe re 


“Ts it very bad?” | 
He nodded. : 


obat 





ca a “Blowing u up. Where’ s 5 Captain V Woodes?” pk Re ee 
“Fife has gone to his cabin. Can you rest?” ee | 
<- Paul sat down with his eyes on the lantern circling above them. i 
- “Take care of that,” he said, “though it is a 2 safety lighe”? sA 
- He reached up to steady i it on its hook. oe 
The wind was increasing. They could’ feel it growing more in- 
sistent, more savage. The barque staggered, plunged forward, 
- shook, balanced upon the crest of mountainous waves, slid into the 
cet “trough, plowed through the Bey e of a wave breaking i 
ees “on the deck. 5 
cee fac’. “The door opened. A sailor, dripping water over r everything, 
< swayed in the doorway. | | 
RR ae a “What i iS itp? | f aes 
“The wind’s blowing Hardee Quanopin asks ‘what shall he do?” | 
- “Tell him main staysail, storm trysail only. Jump to it?” 


The man P Paul took a step toward the ay holding ce 


Shae ede “Don't go out, ” San ladi “Its Quanopin’s watch. He cn : 
oo. manage as well as you. You will be needed later. Pl€ase, oo. rigs ee 


o rest.” 





He sank into a chair, half S hie: eyes still fixed on a e _ a 


HE doe. Sat staggered to him and put out her hands. She was s flung ~ 


o z him and she clung there. 
“Look after Tom,” he said, pushing her away 
She looked at him, hurt. 


ee 2 : San, your wife.” 





“Tom, ayay: Tom,” she muttered. “Tom i is a Papoose 1 am ee 


-Paul paid : no attention to ahat die was saying. He ‘was Sekine ae 


a calculations with his. eyes closed. Suddenly San was shaking him, 
pouring out a torrent of passionate words, jealous, pleading words, 
ee ludicrous. and pitiful. He stared at her. She plucked and twitched > 
Se at his hands as she was thrown against him by the violent rocking. 


a cursed her and you.” B o 
a. ‘Paul looked over hee. hadt to 5 where Tom: swung | in his ham- fe 
ne mock, watching them with startled eyes. 





; a : eos - are nervous. ki 15 the. storm.” 


EZE 





| “Love me—me—me!”” she said. a hate her! a hate her! I have. cues 


ae “You are frightening the child. He tried t to a himself. “You = 









Tom began crying. 
Paul grasped | her hands and twisted them behind TF 


“What is the matter with you?” he asked sternly. “How dare oo 
you strike your husband? You are frightening the child. Behave So 


yourself!” 


San glared at him furiously. Suddenly the rage died out of her. - 


“he slumped a little in his grasp and turned her IF a 
-- “That’s better,” he said, releasing her: °° 


poo He. groped his way to the hammock and bent over Tom. oe. z 
-child stopped crying and stared up at him. The swinging light. 

of the safety lantern cast shadows and lines across his face, so that 

he seemed all Indian, not even a child, but a Malisite chief. Paul 

watched kim for a moment, disconcerted. This was not his little. ee 


= son. 

-Tom smiled, trying to y “Père” 2 

2 < “pé, Pé, Pé!” : 

<o o Paul smiled back. 2 a 
an | Fappasel” he said and set the hammock swinging. 


(on) 


iy “There i is no storm outside: as strong a as the storm. a here!” che cS 
, o grock her heart. He frowned. What a time to choose fora scene! > 
- — Anne would have been some help to him. She would have laughed 
and have said something silly and brave. She would have smiled 
at him. He found himself smiling at: the thought of it. San a 
-screamed and’'struck hin? on the mouth. ees 


P AET. PIRETA 


a 


= CHAPTER LXV 


Beramai ai E 


o a py - MIDNIGHT the sale. had aera to borane. fore. 

a D The barque was practically hove to with only a patch of 
SLA’ sail showing. Paul and Quanopin with their minds full of 
shoals to leeward and the strength of the rudder, relieved each 





~ other's watches, hanging on to ropes and spars to steady them- __ 


gre selves. The helmsman was lashed to the tiller. Paul, when he 


K oe could draw his breath after being knocked off his feeteand swept , X ; 
along the deck and thrown heavily against the after deckhouse,  —s_- 





= wedged himself beside the helmsman. They peered together | 


_ through the darkness, seeing nothing, feeling nothing, but whip- 
moe. 6. ping: spray, the surge and slapping of water on the decks, the Bye 


: Ae merciless force of the wind shrieking by. 







ae and reefs to. leeward. Sa 
: The waves seemed o run as as high: as the masts, oe o was 


The barque, still making some headway, 5 was es about Ae nes 
3 : a twig i in the rapids. The most they. could do if the rudder did let oe 
go was to try to ee her from being driven among. the shoals Se 


-naga for minutes at a time. Sometimes it seemed as though 
~- she would never come up, but she always: lifted, dripping and o 







a hissing and shaking from the trough. 


Paul lost all count of time. He was numb t to the bone. It was) yo 
i “the worst storm that he had ever experienced on land or'sea: He o 


thought of the wounded men in the hold battered about and = 
shaken like rats in a terrier’s jaw. He thought of Captain Woodes 







z cowering in his cabin. Paul had bolted the door on him. He — 


Ter 


2 ene of his father and storms they had encounter ed on La 8 el F es 











ase. He tried t to remember ‘whet! his Ghe had: done going Pie ! 


over. the steps in his mind. He tried to imagine what his father a 


-would do if he were there, in command of the Oiseau de Proie. > 
- Nothing. There was nothing more to do. The barque must doit 


for herself and for them, she must fight and hold together | and 


survive. She was game endugh, a beautiful, courageous ship, great- Gs 
` hearted, seaworthy in every straining inch. His uncle had taken D 


good care of her, she was the pride of his life. Paul smiled. 
“Seabird, you are more than that now, Bird of Prey. Live up to 
your new name. An eagle would survive this storm.” 


As if in answer the Oiseau de Proie was shaken by a great E 


| tremor. She heeled over to port and remained there, listing, while A 


wave after wave washed over her windward side. 


“Throw over the port guns!” Paul cried, shouting through the n 
> dark. He screamed again: “The port guns! Lighten her! Cut the x 


n tackles and let them go overboard.” | 
‘Blurred forms responded, washed beneath the breaking waves | 


but holding on, creeping forward, dragging, oo pasting the eo 

: Buns overboard: “One, two, three, four... Ces 
_ The fifth gun stuck and rolled back upon her crew. It broke E 
n bosé and smashed bulwarks and stanchions until the crew subdued — 


T : : | i itand finally got it overboard. Slowly the Oiseau de Proie righted | : | 
Pee herself, shook herself clear of ‘water and staggered on to face the pi 








ae raging seas, smothering her with their weight, pushing, pulling, us 
— tearing at her. She rolled and righted herself and rolled agains = 
< Toward dawn she was again listing badly. Several seams were 


ic "sprung. ‘The prisoners of war, banging on the hatches, shouted mad 
that the water was pouring into the hold. Paul ordered buckets = 
ee _ passed to them by men loaded with pistols and muskets, ready to 
fhe stand off a rush. The prnonets were to T aaa tiep: were and 2 ce Pa 


dee bal or drown. © | EE 
` Paul had no time to spare for ioe as the growing tight re seveiled es 


a a new and terrible dangers. The gale had driven the Oiseau de Proie a an . 
in among a fleet, and the fleet itself onto the shoals off Cape Sable — 
Island. All about,them French transports and men-of-war were 


ue 7 scattering before the ‘storm. The nearest | to. them was the 





Amazone, and as Paul watched, he saw a transport, out of control, 
oes i agains b her: and ree down with. all on board, qt was all over eee 


Test 








7 = pages two 5 homrilied glances. T! 
a ee toward them. ~: 


: “Hard up! Hard upi” he aiteamed 





he Amazone, rudderles, , plunged 3 


_ Half-blinded BY: wind and spray, Paul watched her t tower r over | 5 


The helmsman flung his weight aranse tiller. The Con de o 


. : eS o lifted on a wave, did not respond. She sank into the trough, 
rose on the crest of another wave... . | | 
“We'll be rammed!” Paul shouted. 7 
The crew on board the Amazone yelled. The noise ee | 
ts Paul’s words. It was too late, anyway. There was nothing they _ 


ee could do. The high prow cracked down upon the Oiseau de 


Laie Prote amidships, crushing and grinding her. The shock was 
terrific. The Oiseau de Proie shuddered, a wave swept over her 


ha decks, another followed. She slid sideways. The Amazone, her 2 


— i headway checked, eased away, as the next sea lifted her, exposing 
-a gaping hole in the side of the barque. Water began to pour in. _ 


coe _ The Amazone crashed forward a second time. All was confusion, = 
mee men shouting, screaming, running, choking, slipping. beneath the oat i 


. a behind. He turned his head. „San was holding him. 
oo “Paul! Paul!” 





-waves that mounted higher, higher. Paul felt himself seized from EN 


aoni an Her face close to his was in agony of terror, not for herself ae 
ae Bae for him. She held him tight, strained against her as though o 







she’ would protect him from the fiends of hell. A wave sweptthem 
from their footing. Paul went down. He felt feet trampling over ae 


-him as men rushed frantically forward. He hit his head. against a 















stanchion. When he could get his breath, sputtering for air, he saw _ 
2 San: lifted into a wave above him, She hung for: a moment mo- 
r  tionless, then she was in the sea. 


Agel 


ee Paul shouted. He was lying o on 1 his back by tie a while aE ao 
another wave swept over him and more men rushed through it, ~ 
<- more and more. They \ wore boots, for one came down on his face. 
_ It was the English prisoners. Paul found time to wonder dully who 60° 
2 had set them free and to be glad. Then he remembered Tom =o 
a Tom. was in his cabin and San was in the sea. San was in the sea, oe 
— San was in the sea! ‘Tom was in his cabin and San was in. the sea. 

; The e words > went rough 1 his head like a sly song., He found 1 his.. o 











lips’ paised: to 


oy into the sea. * 


pTM AM ARR PEPA A tent ENE: 
ea 





ae ana 
AB ee 
RC mr ia 





Bi ; isde jt No whistle came. Toad a baring, o 
deafening crash ahd a long red streak that filled his brain went 

- round and round and round, until he became the streak of red, 
a with black circles and dots in it and something heavy on his chest. eae 
ae T he curtain of the world « came down pon him. He was pitched e, 























“CHAPTER LXVI 


heaving beneath him. Faces stooped over, peering at him- 


ae pss peed his eyes. ‘He + was iying on a dede rolling and 
curiously. Rough hands were pulling and tugging at his 


clothes. He moaned and tried to sit up: Water streamed from him, a 
- iy water, He was cold. ba 


_“That’s better!” a voice said grufly. i ‘Are: you hurt?” | | 
Paul tried his arms and his legs. They were stiff and numb, but 


ae z they 1 moved and no new pain shot through him. 





een “What a storm!” eG 
That was a storm!” 


“No,” he gasped, ‘ ‘just wet and cold. What happened?” 
“Your ship must have foundered i in the storm.” =: 


e | . 3 “What a storm!” a Jitte man ywit. a ited woolen scarf round a : 
oO his throat said grinning. | : oe hee 


ce E -Voices took it up all about him, pe . : : ae ee 





ee oo Paul shook his head, ee oo a ee 
oe Were. you ona transport « ora man-of-war?” r a 
; oes What was the name of your ship?” oe 








a in its claws. 





ee y wife!” he aa “My wife. my son, my barque!” a T i 
Tbe sailors round him aes and touched their foreheads. 
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oe Es. ship! Paul tried to struggle to his feet, irekia h his arms ` o 
o wildly. His ship! The Oiseau de Proie! He remembered everý- ae 
= thing, | heard the crack as the towering s stern of the Amazone çame ` 

down on the. deck, and : saw the x wave E Sweep up, up, up with h Sia o 











vn tapping a on die shoulder, “or wed. have: eft you ee we — | - 


-found you. You had a rendezvous with opne that: time all . 
a right.” | 


“Yes. You floated byi in a tangle like ae rest of hom. We G he des 8 4 


- fifteen i in an hour. But we need a good hundred to make up for the oe, 


sick and the dead. How many did you bury on the way out?” 


Paul swayed to his feet and staggered to the rail. The gale had pie : 


: blown itself out. The storm was subsiding. A gray even light 
-spread over angry waters. Casks, hencoops, buckets, chests, oars, 


poe tackle, broken boats, bobbed and floated aimlessly at the will of noe j 4 


| -> the tide. o 
qero We were a fleet a night, and look! Only five saill” a man 
n behind him said. 


- “What vessel’s this?” Paul asked bins ef must see che Captain.” 


o ‘The men laughed again. They were a wild-looking lot, brawny, : 
| ae bearded, tall, with something reckless and despairing in their ex- 


pressions. It was in the way they stood with one eye out for a kick 


ora blow and the other roving, ready to steal a dead man’s shirt. = — — — 
Paul recognized the breed—pressed men in the service of the ae 








| ayy, He asked again: 
“What vessel’s this?” | a 
A lanky fellow answered him, drawling the words through his — 
nose while the others laughed again, as though it it were a eu and i 
< rare joke. 





This is the flagship N ortkumberland, under. his gare the Due ni oe 


 d’Anville.” 
N ortbumberland ? That’s an English vais ofa” oe 
_ “A prize,” the same man drawled, “since 1744. Here’s sa Fallow : 





f who s been sailing with us since the twentieth of June and doesn’t  — 


- know the name of the flagship nor who commands the fleet!” Boe 
: cone broke out again. 





“Oh, well,” a short, fat man said kindly, poking Paul, “he fell 1 es ae 

dees on his head. Perhaps he’s seasick. Perhaps he’s one of the God- be 
ee damned soldiers. That’s it. He’ sa landlubber. Eh?” e ee 
-Pipes twittered behind them. The men disappeared. In the t time 


oe took Paul to turn his head they were scattered, every which — 
Ace ee some in 1 the rigging, some below deck, some vigorously ate RE G 
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o ade 6 leaching ts bape 
sea, with confused, conflicting thou ghts. 





t Paul s was s alone, looking a at the ee 


His wife, his son and the O Oiseau de Proje. Tost. Taken by. the eo 


‘se that never gives back what it takes, never. He saw San’s pas- 


- sionate brown face look up at him from a dark patch of water, 


~The sun moved over it and the visio changed’ He saw Tom. 


Then he cried out and started, surprised at the sound of his own 


voice. An officer going by, stopped and shouted at him: 


ae “asi a Paul s stammered. “I am nota membet £ the a crew. ee 
a r m a survivor from a batue that foundered 4 in the storm. Bs was 


oe “Here, you! What sort of discipline’s this? Look alive, there! aes 
Do you want to be flogged? of the deck! The Admiral s on his e 


picked ao 
“All the better. We're - shorthanded. Go forward and eae any : 


sae place assigned to you.” Then as Paul still hesitated, “You are a 


o - sailor, I suppose?” He looked doubtfully at Paul’s coat. “Or are oo 


/- you a member of the transport?” aa 
Tinio Pina sailor, sir, ’ Paul answered, his midd made tip. Tt would oe 


dono good to say that he was master of his own barque. He would Ce. i 
F e have to give the name of it. The Oiseau de Proie was well known. : 7 T 
-A pirate got short shrift from either side, English or French. They a 
=- would torture him to find out where he had hidden his “treasure? 
o : and put him i in chains. Life, intolerable enough on a French man- E ; 


ae of-war at any time, would be sheer hell. That would 1 not of help San a 


sada or r Tom or anyone. 





“What was the name of your banque? ” | : a a o 
Paul took a deep breath. ene 


_ “No, don’t tell me,” the office: said hastily. : ag it isn’t lost by | 


o- aay chance you might have to go back. We're shorthanded here. 
This cursed. plague. Just go forward and pitch in. Step lively. e 
oa theres unless you want to be warmed by : a rope’ s end round your a 


: le Pst, here’s the Admiral! Get out of the way, you semi” 


Paul backed hastily toward the nearest companionway and flat- ~ 


a : = - tened himself against the hatch. coaming. A gorgeous figure was : 
Pode ee climbing out of it. The Duc d’Anville was tall, lean, handsome, all es 
gold braid and gold lace, and white skin gloves. He set his fect 


upon the deck, looked about him, sniffing the ¢ air E, deliberately, a 












< wrinkling h his acarik and closing hise eyes, $ but for all his unhurried - pone Md 


grace, Paul caught a glimpse of : anxiety deliberately concealed. 


=o Phe officer standing at attention, glared at Paul. He plunged oe 
ee down! the companionway, his head still reeling and his knees weak, 
Worst of all, there was a settled i icy chill of loneliness and of de- 
- feat. He could not, he wduld not, think of Tom, swinging in his 
-hammock in the cabin of the Oiseau de Proie below the waves. : 
He choked and staggered against the wall. Two of the crew ran” : 
_ by, heads down, panting heavily, They carried something with oo 
them in a sack. A stench rose into Paul’s face as they passed, the .. 
“stench of rotting carrion. The sack slipped a little as they hoisted ee 
it to the companionway. A bare foot and part of a leg showed, : 


purple, black, swollen, disgusting, horrible. Paul stared. 


(“On accoùnt of the sickness ... we are shorthanded . ie oes 


how many did you bury on the way out?”) 
-That was plague. 


a peek ” a third man shouted to o him, ‘you there, come here!” A 














= CHAPTER LXVII 


paa aaa 


o f pin 7 THREE o ‘clock the Jaokout oan pone sails from e 
-AN the Northumberland. Paul learned the names”and peculiari- 





- Be ta naut was rolling helplessly, without masts or rudder, the Trident, : 
with the Vice-Admiral on board, was in difficulties and flying the 
> “distress,” the Caribou had thrown her starboard guns overboard, 


p ties of some of them from the men of his watch. The Argo- = 


- a but was still badly listing, the Terrible, the Monarque and the ee 





oe : 7 badly battered and had lost. rigging, longboats and tackle. 


Glorioso, men-of-war carrying seventy-four guns each, were wane 


Bt a The others were too far away to see what was wrong with p a 
Te : ‘them, and presently | a thick fog came up, curling silently about the a 
Northumberland, cutting her off from everything about her. 





Guns were fired in the distance, the guns of the Northumberland _ n 


ose ee replied. Paul was posted with four other men ringing hand bells e 


o cS and beating drums. He stood staring into the white clammy : mist, 


ae oe oe rolling thickly round him. Rub-a-dub, ting-a-ling, rub- dub-dub, he 
eee cbeat his. drum and shook his bell. Faces came to him out of the 


EE doe mist, men dying at the Island Battery, people laughing in the a 
oo streets of Louisbourg | before the siege, Marie with her arms fullof 
a, © spruce boughs, getting married, Parson Moody hacking at the. -o 
E E altar, Captain Woodes locked in his cabin, they came in the oddest a 
ee ‘sequence, Randy, ‘San, Tom springing and kicking against his oe 
| 2 a chest. His throat ached and his. hands faltered. Last of all came ee 
ee Anne. She floated before him, smiling tenderly, with e o 


| z inga and ¢ l compasion § in her 9S: and someshing: more—faith i in a him. 















We, che smed to ‘havet faith i in hi | 
her face before him. Tt faded, but : à message seemed to stay. 


ee ‘Come. home to France, to me.” 


Ue out of the curling mist, and with it the will to survive. 


_ passionate San. She was dead and he was free. He would go to 


_ love you.” Brave words. Oh, Anne, let them be true! 


; devouring scourge that was at work in the fleet. Men were dying 











shrunken boots and adjusted his belt. 





pieces sewed into the lining. Nobody ‘had: stolen them while he A 
was unconscious, They would be a to fall back mp ee 


oh when he reached F. rance. 


Ler 





m He tied A depay: to y keep l ; | : : mG as 


: San was dead. He had not treated her very well. The hatred i in : - | a 
| : his heart that he had felt for her at times had been too strong for z ; 
him, Poor San. He would think kindly of her now, brave, devoted, 


For the moment he was on a French man-of-war headed to 
:  Chebucto, with orders that the crew could only guess at, but they 
-involved fighting the English and it would certainly be months, = — 
_ perhaps yeafs before they would see France again. He did not = 
_ dare to let himself think of the worst hazard of all—the creeping, 


every day. Every day corpses were being fed to the sea. Every day 
< the plague increased and with it scurvy. In some of the vessels the = 
crews were starving. Survivors picked up like himself, hammering ooo 
-beside him at bells and drums, were glad to have been washed 
| overboard and to escape from their transports and men-of-war, o 
qo The long voyage had exhausted | provisions. The food on the eee, 
| Northumberland, rotten and stinking as it was, seemed good to tit 
these men. Paul sighed. It was a hard transition, from Captain. ee 
nE © with money, provisions, wine, a comfortable cabin, a crew to = = 
|. command, a prize taken—idly he wondered what had happened 3 
|. to the brig—to simple hand before the mast. with a ropes end < 
licking the breath out of him and nothing to his name but the ge 
‘water-soaked rags he stood up in. He shifted his feet i in the sodden, He Apa 
There were twenty gold = 


“You are free now. There i is no bar Even us. ‘You: are e free. e 





Free! The first small ray of hope and a came to him then o 





France, he would seek out Anne, he would find a living, they 
would be married. His thoughts stopped with a sudden chill. Anne 
might be married to someone else. But there was the letter: “E be- -o oe | 
-lieve that you will always love me, and I know that I shall always a 

















The N oribumberlatd 1 nosing ` a way y droeh i the big, pahed 8 


= ] | forward steadily. She was a much heavier vessel than the Oiseau de 


aS ‘Proie. She was the largest ship Paul had ever been aboard. Her 
stern came up in the heavy broad fashion of the French ; navy, she 


iri had a naked figurehead at her prow, part of which could be seen _ a 


from the deck. Its head was as large as 4 man’s. She had three ger © 


of guns, the lowest with hinged ports to protect them from the 


a seas in heavy weather. From what he had seen of her so far she Se 


_ compared well with the Oiseau de Proie in worthiness, but she - 


was overcrowded in spite of the shortage of hands the officers 

enon complained about. The Admiral’s quarters were large and well 

> lighted, but the crew’s quarters were. cramped, dark and dirty. ce 
Paul would not have lodged his savages in such airless holes. His 


corner seemed the worst of all. He was a newcomer; late come, 


aoe late served, He was not allowed to draw lots with the others for 
the latest dead man’s berth and equipment. He was not altogether oe 


a remembering the glimpse he had caught of the corpse 





before it disappeared. He took over the space of the man who 
won. It was on the lowest tier, dark, crowded and smelly. He did 
-not care, he had set himself one task—to survive. When. they 
eo “reached Chebucto he might escape and get to France some other a 
la) ae : ee 

. ee "He slept heavily that night i in the bowels of the chip, among i 
. tossing, groaning men, the creaking and shaking of ‘timbers, theo 
n -clanking of chains and the multitudinous noises of a strange craft j 
-at sea, He was roused roughly, with the middle watch. The night 
had cleared. There’ was a full moon, shining on the water. The 
swell. had subsided. Paul, glancing aloft, estimated that the wind 
must be blowing about fifteen miles an hour, a moderate breeze, Se 
Fast enough for the ship to carry royals full and by. ‘That was how | a 


or a he would have set the canvas on the Oiseau de Proie. a 
 TheN orthumberland sailed on, apparently alone. No other sails Pee 


Pe eee ss were near: her. WY. 





7 of forested | hills. Paul's s spins r rose > when he : saw r how 1 near t they g 








ee ien morning dawned she had lost the rest of the 
ue fleet, except: for one far-off transport and a sail, rapidly disappear- o 
eoo eingi Chebucto could be seen ahead, Jonely and : savage, set inaring  ž 








CHAPTER LXVIII 





‘movement. Paul knew what it meant. The crew of the 
~ d Northumberland was drawn up on deck. They stood rigidly 
at attention, in long ranks. In front of them, the Duc d’Anville 





HE man next Paul nudged him. Tt was an penie - n | 


| was interrogating a prisoner, taken from a small English ketch 


z louis d’or. Now he was turning sullen, full of last minute scruples. — 


A : | ing to keep to his part of the bargain. The Duc d’Anville, hand- 
| some and undecided, seemed perplexed at the turn the affair was 


that morning. The man had agreed to pilot the Northumberland eee 
into Chebucto Harbor, in exchange for his liberty and a hundred 


a ‘His fellow prisoners he said had called him traitor. He was refus- _ e 


taking. He sat behind a table, lashed to the deck, clasping and ae 
twisting: his ringed hands together. He did not look at the prisoner. ean ae 


| His eyes traveled along the lines of waiting men, stolid in the a 4 


fee : ~ Sunshine, then to the dark hills of the harbor, then to the deck. 


o of hiseye. 


j- . ball made fast to your feet. Which is it?” 


ae ; the men nearest him. 


k 





cs -Suddenly the Captain of the N orthumberland stepped forward ce oor aly 
eS and this was when the man beside Paul nudged him. Captain du 
Perrier was known and feared throughout: the fleet. The man Ce 
i -beside Paul pushed at him apam. Paul watched out of the corner e ; 5 o - 
<7 SListen, you!” Captain du Perrier barked i in 1 ezccrable English, n 
Boe mingled with French, “either you keep your word tò pilot us into 
the harbor there, or you go overboard with a A par of cannon A me 


The man blinked up at him smpidy, The Cepesn wheeled to | ud 





oF eck up a , pair of cannon ball”? o ae Ei as ae 





Se Sa Two men ran to the storeroom. ‘There was no sound: till they | ee 
ee! ime back. The Captain, striding up and down, made an impatient 


an o pm. They knelt obediently t to fasten the shot i in place. mee 
The Englishman, a fisherman from the scitlement, said nothing 
-while his legs were being tied. q 
“Hoist him up” oe oo. 
eek He was lifted to the gunwale and held there, looking « at the = 
recs “water. . : me 
3 ~ “Qverboard with Bim?! oo: 

J Waitt! oo A 
-It came out in a high pioched yell. o 
a. “EDL pilot you!” aa 
o Le “Lower him. Take him ‘to the bridge, but "leave his legs pee 
28 fastened. Le 


Navies u you should change your mind again, or aghi should ae 
ae happen. to this ship, you will be the first to drown,” he added, o 
; 5 4 ‘thrusting his 1 ed face close to the Englishman’ S, “Crew take ` your i a a 
stations. Monsieur le Duc,” he bent over and murmured some= 








; ` who was still sitting staring ahead of him. oe 
me “Obs ah, yes, Captain,” Paul heard him say as he ran past on 1 his e 
wy to the main topsail brace, the station assigned to him. a. 


thing, perhaps an apology for his show of authority, to Aarie. | 


The Northumberland got under way. Before night 1 fell Je baa ER 


anchored i in the harbor. Whispers went about among the crew. 
Paul, sitting on an upturned bucket with the rest of the watch off 
-> ; duty, heard that another fleet had been. expected here Monsieur aa 










ee T Conflans with his vessels from the West Indies. 


bands” a 
Sa E you ask me, somerhlg’s s gone pretty far wrong.” ooo 
< = “What more could- go wrong? Plague, Starvation,’ storm. 2 This oe 
_ voyage s been the worst I ever knew” = 2k 

7 eee down, the mate’s out there, itening.” 








_ “What are we waiting about for? Don’ t any of u us poa ashore? o 
How about * feprovisioning?! a z a 





“The Admiral’s in a pretty state of despondency over in? a a ete 
: steward reported, “He's sS in his. = cbin, bplding: Bis head in his a ; 


Td. like to pour some boiling oil down that swabs big e ears.” a 


“Those hills a are efali ofS savages, és, that's what tri it is.” 


-39 


a “Wh at did he > want to bring) us here for anyhow? What say y we ee | 


os e | 
oe “None of that. That’ s serious trouble” a 


_ “Beats me what the King sees in his New France, Nothing b but a © To 


. lot of desolate woods and?a rocky coast. r 
“Pretty, though.” a ee agree 
“Pretty! Give me te Havre on a day when the fleet’ S in!” ee 
“Or La Rochelle!” aa 


“Or the Sailor’s Den in Tomon Ah, good x wine, a nice pisce. “ ae oS 


~ ofa skirt...” ee 
“With you there, Shorty!” | 


| - At two in the morning, in the middle of Pauls vak hek was ss i 
ae i sudden comînotion and a sound of bare feet running over the 
deck, a shout and a lantern bobbing. Voices broke out and were == 
- — hushed. Doors slammed. The noise came from the Admiral’s TELKA 
-< cabin. Monsieur le Duc d’Anville had died of apoplexy, Captain =ž 
-du Perrier announced to the crew drawn up on deck to hear the me 
a ei in the morning. : | 


_ “Or poison!” it was srhiepered among the men. eee 
_ The N eee swung at anchor, ere: waiting, no o one 














CHAPTER LXIX 


g emrener 


A T SIX O'CLOCK on thes same afestnoba. the Vice: Admiral’s 5 aoe 





Trident limped into port with some of the scattered fleet | 
. behind her. . 


ee  @Monsiear d’Estournel ‘will have to take over,” Shortt whis- a 


ie ee — pered to Paul. “Tve sailed with him. He’s a hellion.” fe 
_. Paul was among the crew chosen to man the longboat citing 





a Captain du Perrier to the Vice-Admiral to acquaint him with the a 






< news. When they returned they were full of gossip. 
“The Trident’s leaking like a sieve.” 
“Half the crew dead of the plague,” 
Joho e And more dying.” 
He e No food”. D | a 
“I heard them say they'd bury the Duc on an sand in i the har- a 
ae bor, probably tomorrow.” = — Ce ee 
o < When.: are we > going ashore?” m 





; 2S eet to j Frahes. but for the next E reinas E Bors heré wasno o oo 
~ change in the routine on the Northumberland except that the food 










: grew: worse and five rhen died. 


ve On the next day, s which ‘was the a twenty-eigtth of September, -o 
the Duc ‘@Anville was hastily and unceremoniously buried ona 


ae small island, while the crews of all the ships i in the harbor, whis- . oe 
pered and stirred and grotesque 1 rumors went around. The officers 





met in. council afterward. Paul found himself once more in the -o 
Torigbost aling Caprin dh du Perrier to the new Admiral. The e Tiig- a 





a boat 5 saved this time, , bobbing alongside 1 the e Tridem, with the o aa 
=- crew init o 5 
oo ies the. hell of a Jong council,” a Shorty growled. 
-The midshipman in command rege at ait 
~ “Perhaps they're discussing food.” 
|. “They'd better be!” cra oua e | a o 
“Another word out of any of oa he midshipman barked, E 
“and you'll all see irons.” | | 
Shorty grinned. He knew, and the midshipman knew, that ih. 
_ the Northumberland shorthanded nobody would be put in irons. 
_ “Flogging then,” the midshipman amended. ———— oe 
‘That was more likely. Silence reigned i in the longboat. Then, oe ees 
oe whcn Paul was almost falling asleep, an extraordinary < commotion o 
on the Trident made him prick up his ears. ; 
_ _ There was a great deal of shouting and running soak To 
a Jesuit fathers paced hurriedly i in the direction of the Admiral’s | 
© cabin. Several men carrying a battering ram went by. Sounds — 
| Of cracking and heaving and the breaking of a door followed. —— 
|. Presently Captain du Perrier came back, evidently agitated and — 
_ distressed. He took his place in the longboat and was rowedtothe —— > 
Northumberland without saying a word. The men exchanged She 
my glances. ae. 
n Presently the news leaked out from ship to ship gathering color oe 
Hees “as it ran. Monsieur d’Estournel had killed himself with his OWN 
sword, The debate at the council had provoked him, he was des- 
` perate and angry. Apparently he had wanted to return to. France. Ao 
~ “Who wouldn’t?” ead 
But the council decided against hich His door. was fastened by oo 
| ‘two bolts put on the evening before by his order. a = recs 
< “The boatswain told me so himself!” as pea 
e i “That looks as though he’d been thinking ofi it fors some e time.” Ce 
“It can’t have been the council, then.” i Jeera 
_ “Anyhow, there he was, lying in a pool of his own blood.” . Ee 
. “Whose blood would it be but his?” a ee 2 ae 
“Refusing to let the sword be taken out. ‘The surgeon e had 
i : Pone him. Then he wouldn’t let the wound be dressed PE NO go : 
“He wanted to die, all right.” r a | 
| “He said: ‘Gentlemen, T pardon of God and the King for ce 


Eh 

















ae what I have one and í protest to the King that 1 my + only object | * 


ps was to a my enemies from saying | that I had not executed o 


o o his òrden” 
ae iHe named Monsieur o anr to ale his place?” oo 
“He didn’t have to name him. Monsieur de la Jonquière would ae 


have commanded anyway. ‘He comes next in rank 
“Why did he do it, do you suppose?” — He 
“Perhaps he’d started the plague. The Trident’ s full ofi it ne 


ae _ “No, he didn’t want to go on and fight.” 


“Who does? It’s madness with half the fleet and most t of the 


Se - soldiers ill, and all of us half-starved.” . 


“I don’t envy Monsieur de la Jonquière,” 


-o 0 “Edont envy us.” | : eS 
aei e eHow about. deserting now?” a a S 
ooo “Tn those hills?” oe. | 
we Listen, I say Jonqnitre sa good man.” 
Po Ba soo o 
< “Itell you he has sense. Hell bring u us through somehow. ne 
-o “Imbécile!” 





: days ane now ney make for France.” ; 











oe ' Paul working beside re Wondered: “Two suicides i in three : 











‘CHAPTER LXX 








. bucto, manned by savages. A black figure stood in the stern. 


a ; Asi it drew nearer, Paul, staring fascinated, saw the Abbé le Loutre : ee | 
hailing the Northumberland. oe a 


-0 “Ihave packets for the Duc @Anville.” 
A sailor cupped his hands and bellowed down to a. 


"The Admiral’s dead! We have buried him!” 


The mate shouldered him aside." 
“Come aboard!” 


occ ce The abbé scrambled up the rope laddée aug to him, his robe ; 
| fluttering behind him. Paul leaned forward eagerly. ee 
< “Who commands the sxpedison, now?” the abbé asked, reach- eos 
ee ing the deck. a En 


eT he Marquis de la Jonquière.” r 
“Take me to him. please.” 2 


ote ~The mate hesitated. Paul stepped forvard He ma ; about to oo 
aa pak to the abbé, but le Loutre turned his back. | 


“T have i important dispatches here.” a 2 
= “Very well.” | - 5 


E VRE mate led the he way to to the Admiral’ c cabin and A sapped o on ithe i — - q 
i door. foe eer ae ue , oi E OR 


ine in” 


GaS The Marquis was pacing u up >and down the cabin reste. He : 
| a tumeda as s the abbé entered. oo : | oe 


sh 


p ; HE j dy after the Marquis de la a onguiben iene up his | Stas 4 
|| quarter3 on the N orthumberland, a boat put out from Che- 




















Mo onsieur Te Marquis,” ‘Je Lowe sid, tlisiig hia | may aE es 


: es 3 i -present to you these packets « destined to the Duc d@Anville?” == 
The Marquis took them and broke the Seals. He tead, frowned, > 
-o ‘and laid them by. | 


a : time. We are desperate men. How many cattle can we count on- 
© from your Acadians? This peper eys that you: have corn and 
ony other supplies.” he i 
© “The district is prepared to furnish you with seven or eight 

n hundred cattle and as meny other porao as you need, against 3 

ea good metal money.” A 
ee “Very. well. I will take it all and as ‘much more as. may be 

es necessary. T intend to camp the men ashore if it is safe. Perhaps if.) = 
_ they get out of the ships they will shake off the plague. Whata 


“Monsieur Pabbé,” he ai ‘yon éouid not have c come at a better ny aoe 


ee = voyage, Father! Two thousand four hundred men dead since we 


sulle" left. Brance, and more dying very day. The soldiers are reduced o 
=- to a fraction of their strength. es 
ep “Terrible? 

_ “How are the savages hereabouts?” e 





ae the fleet from where they hide in the woods.” 


“Friendly, but a few presents would not come amiss. They c can Goes 


“Ah, Well, there are all the dead men’s clothes. I will give ae 


oe _ orders that they are to be handed over to the Indians. That aoght et 


o a : to please them.” 
nas _ “Munificent. ai 


: SL of the troops at. Mines?” 

OV eg. Marquis.” 

: oS Royal, and to wait for us. You a Abbé, could take your a 
o me and j join in the attack.” n a e 
“Before you. comer’ es 


> a you. A bowl of wine?” 


_ “Have you messengers you can send for me to the Commander oe 


"Good. We'll order enn to take a up positions ; in “frome of Port Oe 


te ‘No. Lie in wait but don't t attack until we are e there to support e ae 


The abbé accepted. The Marquis struck a bell. Paul aave. -o 


2 Gt He saw the abbé start, stare at him, open his mouth and closeit 





© again V 
“ Sya would n meet outside, 


Assh 





hen he brought the wine he ees to sigo to him that i es 








: | Presently the abbé ‘ob his leave aid walked to >the compa panion- a 
a way. Paul was waiting there + 2 ae e a | 


g SAbbé!” ee ree. a e 
= “Paul de Morpain! What are you 1a doing he here?” ieee 


©The Oiseau de Proie has gone with all on board. Tell my nucle, | : 7 : | 
if you can get the news td him. I had another prize, too, an English o a 


bug, the Hastings. Did it come into la Héve?” 


A sailor brushing by stared curiously. Paul sank on he Tines a 


as though he were making his confession. The abbé bent over him 


_ with his fingers raised. From time to time he made a s ofthe 


cross, while Paul went on: 
“We were driven to Cape Sable Island in d storm, among ‘the | 
i: French fleet. A man-of-war rammed and sank us. ‘There were Eng- | 


lish prisoners” on board. Your share of the ransom wond have 


been a good one.’ 


“I know. The H astings did reach a Heve. The crew ak ôu ght aoo n : 


you had gone down, with the Oiseau de Proie. They have gone 
back to the woods. I sold the brig, never thinking I should see you: = 
again” * | 
 “T never thought so either.” 
“Were all the rest lost?” 


- “All lost.” He paused a moment, then he added: “ ‘my wife and i. oe 


: child too. Say a Requiem for them, Father.” 
< The abbé touched his shoulder. 

Iwil.” 

- Paul rose from his knees. A a o 
“I was picked up,” he said, “and taken for a sailor from one e of R 


a 4 the men-of-war that sank that night.” 


_ “The only thing you, « could do.” — 


o “And now I want to get to France.” ae = o 
-> “Tsee, If I can do anything for you I will. Oh . nh he put he E 
wns hand into. his soutane and pulled out a wallet. “Some letters . oe oe g 


~ ` reached. me yesterday from Quebec. There i is one for you.” z a 
Paul began to tremble. He snatched the ppe that the abbé held Dan 
o out to him and broke the seals. Ee 
| “I hope itis good news,” the abbé said. He looked at t Pal coy 
ee maschingy, frowned, hesitated a moment, then turned back fo. : ! 





ct 











ao oie wife und child lost at sea? Ae EE 
Paul looked up. ge 
oe “You must not t bear me e any y grudge, mys son.” 
Paul stared. Cec. 
T The: Reverend Father of the Recolfets Frères d de’ Charité in 
Louisbourg i is a close friend of mine. He told me what happenéd 
there a year ago. San was one of my children, my converts, I could 
not do oi than oy H Ne l k 
- Paul smiled. Top 


C “I know.” 


< “Peace be Si her soul. I wish you happiness.” ae 
He turned and swept forward this time without Jooking back. e 


o Paul reread the letter with a blur before his eyes. Then he thrust it - x 
-into his sleeve. Anne had come near to > him again for a breathless | 
z second. E 




















CHAPTER LXXI 





- ~HE expedition ea on a brisk October 1 morning. 
Paul wa8 glad to step on board the Northumberland again. © 











For six weeks he had camped on the edge of the forest, with __ — o ! 


“> the rest of the crew, gorging themselves on fresh meat and corn, 
brought by the Acadians, and working at the re-equipment of the —— 

< fleet. The sick were cared for in huts made of old sails. The plague eo il 
-~ continued, {t was spreading. The Micmacs had it now. They were 


ihk 








i dying i in heaps. Three-quarters of the tribe near Cape Sable Island - 
> were wiped out. The rest hid from the French, in spite of the 
_ tempting gifts of clothes and necklaces. The white men brought en 


- The Marquis de la Jonquière had: Ba to proceed against k 


o go Port Royal, as he insisted on calling the fort which the English 
had renamed Annapolis, while he still had soldiers left with which 
to fight. There were only a thousand in condition. It was no use — 
-= waiting for more to sicken and die. He gave orders for the Parfait oee 
aE and five smaller vessels to be burned and for hospital ships to þe csore 





Eo ae Sree nearer France and Anne. 












tarot 


: Le given over to the sick. All day long the troops and the sailors. re- ee ae 4 
__ embarked, cheering and beating drums. It was a gay and colorful Ao 
-sight against the dark fringe of green hills. To Pank, it meant. a Bi oe 








_ He was inur ed now to the hardships of his life before the mast. cea 
: He held his own with the crew and had won their respect. Hees ood 
_ gave no trouble to the officers and did not shirk his share of the > a 
- fatigue and danger. He was unafraid even when four or five 
oe corpses, were > dropped into the sea each from the Northum- EH 





ee berland. All ound him, on nthe other hoivan thes same e grim oo 
things were happening. Every evening saw a little group of men — 
sliding canvas sacks into the sea. Twice the man sitting next himin 
-the wardroom keeled over in a faint and was hauled away to the 
= surgeon’s quarters and later thrown overboard. Paul went on o oo 
-~ sticking grimly to his work which was doubled as the crew 
diminished. Rations grew scarce again even before they reached — 
_ Annapolis and found the Chester and the Shirley there, waiting to 
_ defend the fort against them. Ao 
On the night of the twenty-seventh of Ostober; the Marquis ee 
inl vind held a council on board the Northumberland. He decided not to 
attack the fort nor to engage the two English vessels, but to return 
to France with what was left of the expedition. It: was defeat but 
the crews cheered wildly when they heard the news and Paul _ 
ial eas celebrated the evening by leading a rat hunt in the hold. ‘Phat ces 
_. night the ration of three ounces of biscuit and three of salt meat aot 
a was supplemented by fresh-roasted rat and stewed tails. | T 
-> The first mate looked on and smiled. Activities like these would 
: keep the crew from any thought of mutiny. Exercis€ was good 
_ for the men. Sweating prevented the plague. He reported the = 
ees a hunt to the Admiral. That night as the Northumberland plowed 
through the familiar waters of the Bay of Fundy, beneath the full = 
oo October moon—hunter’s moon—Paul was summoned from. ‘the ee 
| fore. to report to the Admiral’s cabin. bes 
He found the Marquis de la Jonquière seated a at his table e with poe 
an Copies du Perrier and the first mate. _ a 4 
“How long have you been with us?” a 
Bee ad “Twas picked up in the storm, ‘Monsieur le Marquis. I have been ss 
Tage with you nearly two months.” _ ce 
“What vessel did ° you sail on before your were picked up” oe te 
< Paul embarked on a half-lie. 
< “L commanded a small barque; Monsieur le Marquis.” E 
- “A barque? Which barque? The three T of the expedition o 
a | are still with us and their captains too.” oe 
pe -The Marquis frowned. “The: Captain stared at Paul. URE Ee as 
` — “Tt was not one of the barques in the expedition but : a fing 
es barque from New France. I was lost in the fog and found myself o 
ee the fleet, When the barque foundered. on the shoals off a 


ok a r 































| Caps Sabletsland—(Paul decided not ioe say 7 phot about ekg mS 2 a 
_ rammed)—I was picked up and found myself here. The Northum- = 


_ berland was shorthanded, the late Admiral had many affairs on his 


| mind, I was told to take the piace of one of the crew wh o ha ad die d e es : 
Vie ae plague.” ) | | | 


_ The three officers excl anged glanced: : aa an 
“I had no other means of livelihood left me. I went about my 
work with gratitude. I hope it has been satisfactory to Monsieur le 
IP the Captain and the other officers.” 

Paul paused. The Marquis leaned forward. 


is “You commanded this barque, oes P You are eae! pae a a 


_ Monsieur score 
Cee “Paul de Morpain.” | vas oe 
oe “Morpain?”” Captain du Perrier: spoke sharply. “That is ihe | 
-name of the privateer, is it not?” 
_ “My uncle, Pierre de Morpain i isa privateer. He and fis vessel 3 


were taken last year after they had been lured into Louisbourg. | ed 
Boot The English have kept the French flag flying there in order to trap a 
"unwary prizes which had not heard the news of the town’s  ž 


| : ; capture. I sailed with my uncle when I was younger, but i in the Aaa] 


= en d I commanded my own barque, a modest Sshing vessel, o : ; ‘ — 
the... the Victoire.” | oe 


| “What was the name of your uncle’ S ships 
“The Oiseau de Mer.” — 





ae _ Captain du Perrier nodded as though tius tallied with a score 2 K 
o kepri in. his mind. oo 
“Yes. Well, Monsieur de Morpain, if you had a yasai ne 


ee ‘and your condition known to us we would have: treated, vee eon 


a with more courtesy.” 





-Paul bowed. 


eno o have no complaints. When a man is 5 rescued from the e 
eae “Your work is good. Your influence vik hei men is ig good ee Bt 


Ue - Even before we knew your story we had decided to try you Led 


a ina position of responsibility. The third mate is ill. He wit be a | i 
i -unable to perform his duties. or will take his place ee 


~ Paul bowed. again. 


z oS “The : pague pianoon $ us all; the Marqis a added, song | a 


Tak 


PS OS panies “When + we. ah Franc Is ee 
confirmed and your salary paid to you. It is a good ing: that oe 








> you have had eapesionee. 5 in beam men.” . roo 
© “They were only sa...” Paul stopped himself in de ee 
| - “Sailors,” he amended, aad as that didn’t make sense, added has- 

a tily, “sailors accustomed to fishing boat$, not to men-of-war.” 


Fortunately the three officers did not notice his confusion. | 


ue ‘They had forgotten him and his affairs. and were studying the oe 


ae on chart on the table in front of the Admiral. Paul stood wieg 
as fora moment, then he cleared his throat and stammered: Pa 
= “Lam very grateful, Monsieur le Marquis, I shall do my best - oo. 


“Good, good. Keep clear of the plague.” 





shall have « the s appoineens ae 


ee -They waved him away. He bowed and left the cabin: ‘Once o 
a T oude he rubbed his hands together and began to whistle. Third 


~- mate! Before the trip was over he might be more than that. Noo 
en _ more rat-hunting, no more floggings for him. He could wear a Nee 
cocked hat, if he could get one, and a silk scarf at his throat. ee 
Best of all, if he did well he could hope for the Marquis de ls. _ 





Een Jongose s protecnion when. he reached France. ° 

















HE N bahanna, plowing throug December seas ran 





course. She was separated from the rest of the fleet. Food 


into wretched luck. Storm after storm swept her from her 


ee gave out, water stank, the crew, starved and sullen, staggered : 


“+ shout their work, muttering threats of mutiny. Pestilence in- 


3 creased until there was a real danger that the ship would be = o 


Ve helpless for want of men to work her. 


Paul and the other officers were on their feet all day and al | 
Bit night, pistols. primed, watchful and heartsick. | — e | 
At last, on the seventh of December, after slipping past a an a oa 
or English squadron, they sighted Port Louis in Brittany. Paul never | 


|. forgot that day. It dawned gray and lowering, with a rising Mist, 
|. ‘The unlucky fleet’s disasters were not ended with the sight of ea 
| France. As the Northumberland nosed her way past t thé entrance iiac] 
to the harbor, a muffled shouting and a commotion sounded = 


ee through the mist. Flares went m in 1 front of them. The lookout a 


ve hailed: 





“The Borée i in distress!” 


The N orthumberland wore ‘round to go t to he Borée 24 sie 2 


bee a ance, but she had grounded badly. in the fog and was sinking Ue od 
ee rapidly. Boats put out from shore, the Northumberland lowered a 
| her longboat and sent it to the rescue. The Borée - was a hospital o 
bes ‘ship. A hundred and sixty of her helpless sick were drowned be- — an 
ooo fore the. rescuers could get within reach of her. She turned turtle o 
foe ao and sank. qt was all over ina few minutes. The E cogent 


T3231) 








o stood off ad on a for awhile and chen went on. . There v was s noth- oo 


3 she could do. a 
She dropped abor i in the. harhar and hi men, weary ‘and < 
wild-eyed, gathered on deck in silent, furtive groups, eyeing the 


heey officers. A longboat | put off from the frigate La Palme anchored ade 


= tothe right of them. 


“Captain Destrahoudal to. pay ‘his respects to ‘the Admiral. : 
- Paul received him with one eye on the mutinous crew and 


si | “his hand on his pistol. The crew pressed f forward, ane © over 
to look at the longboat and shout: 


= “On shore! On shore! Take us on shore c or r get out of the way n, 


es - and we'll take ourselves!” ao 
F Captain Destrahoudal cea not to notice this breach of ance 
oa discipline, even when he was as. rudely pushed aside byt the surging 


ces ae 


~ Paul shouted: 


“You scum! You dogs! Get ‘back! None of you'll see ‘shore. r 7 
ot have you put in irons! Get back!” ee 
Be He edged Captain Destrahoudal through and ok him to the on 


reas Admiral’ s cabin. The first mate came out, in answer to Paul’s Ta 7 


p -whispered warning, to take over the mutinous crew. = 
“We can’t control them much longer,” Paul told him. “They ey 
ee will break up the ship.” o 









EE gone. The Captain could do nothing with them. ae 

< “I walked the deck all night, Admiral, all night. The oat o 
a “thing t that T could do was to get them to o pat off the murder n -o 
ae 1 the morning watch” =. 7 





n k 2 fascinated es 
— z didn’ t know. AT prayed all night, The terrible thing, Marquis, Age 
ae was thati was pales $00, so e gy that I could: not a oe 





A | epeenleting o 


n Captain | Destrahoudal told: a terrible story. The frigate La Palme ne 
ue an carried five English prisoners. ‘The crew, crazed with ‘famine, Bees, 
cs demanded that the ship’s butcher should bind one of the ME 
-o -take him to the hold and cut him up and distribute his flesh to. 
-~ the men in portions- of three ounces each. After that was gone, 
aes they would take another prisoner, and so on, until the five were 


“What grod g did that do?” ” the Admiral l asked, leaning forward ie x ; 








“Cannibalism! ` Ta be feet” 


co Yes. And it would have seemed quite : natural Distasteful, but it n 
ee - necessary.” ee as 


“Good God!” 


“Tt did not come to that. Instead, mete in the. nature on 
of a miracle—my chaplain insists it was a miracle—occurred.” —ž 
“Ah.” The Marquis leaned back and his face assumed i its normal eee 


| expression. ce 


“As the morning watch i over, the a saw a sail. It 
= was a Portuguese barque, a neutral, She let us get within hailing 


distance. The Portuguese Captain lowered a boat and came along- 


. side, with five sheep! Five, mark you. I laughed at that. The | o ao 
crew could not wait till they were cooked, they ate them raw, el 


ey asia of the “Englishmen. Providential. b 
-Paul let out his breath. 


a “My own crew is starving,” the Marquis said. “j cannot Jet oe 
3 them go ashore till they are fed. Not a man would come back. = - 


-© He laughed. 


= “Monsieur de Morpain, tel Captain Destrahoudal’s story P oe 
es the men out there, and tell them that they at least have not been Tr 


_ eating Englishmen.” 


Paul went out, but he was spared the horrid recital The first 
dhe casks of food had arrived and the men were tearing at them 
gels, frantically. He watched, his mouth watering. ae 
“Don’t eat too much,” he warned. “You have been starved. ae 


a o Iv s dangerous.” 


Captain Destrahoudal and the Admiral came on deck. They : oe 
oe turned their backs on the gluttonous scene in front of them. 
- “Monsieur de Morpain, tell Captain Destrahoudal’s È to o = 


houdal’s longboat. You will attend me.” 


Paul saluted and took his place. The longboat pulled away from a 

ee the Northumberland. He peered through the mist, toward the 
oe harbor. For the first time in his life he would set foot in France 
| Excitement gripped hi him. The + long fp. was over and now w he must oe 
poe find Anne. — : n, e 


Dask 









































































































































= PART SEVEN 
PARIS 1746- 
















































































ee ee e 
CHAPTER LXXII 


ARE ACPA yy 


~N, AN CHRISTMAS EVE, 1746, a group of riders crossed 
j the Place de la Concorde. They skirted round the statue 
a / of an equestrian in the center of the square, making 
o owad the Palais Royale. Paul drew rein for a moment behind 
-the others. He was weary and cold, sore and very stiff from rid- 
ing hard day after day over the bad roads between Brittany and | 





Paris, on an animal that made him remember Frogsmarch with __ 
affection. But he had never seen anything so magnificent as the 
Jong double stone colonnade ahead of him, the crowds walking 


_ and riding, the coaches drawn up at the entrance to the Tuileries, 


r ; the gaily colored stalls where vendors were selling favors ane 


_ flowers. fe 
‘Te was cold. The tired heres moved restlessly, saie an, o 


its breath snorting out impatiently in a double stream of misty 


| gray. Paul’s own breath hung round his face in a white cloud. Te. 


= was late afternoon. The sun was rapidly setting. He must ‘spur ws 


a after the others or lose his way, but this was the first moment _ 


: ‘since he landed i in France that he y knew where he was—in | oe 


2 “dose gardens, deserted | in the > winter demoon, Louis XV, ‘his | £ 


: Polish Queen, his mistresses and his brilliant ee were > prepar- a 7 
ing to keep Christmas. o 


A Somewhere in this maze of houses, erig up ai down the 
two banks of the Seine, the wits, the philosophers, the men of = 


+ letters, the soldiers, the gallants and the adventurers, were getting 


— e l for a None, of them knew that Paul de e Morpe fe had o 
o i 329 r. o 


f | a ey aired in Paris. None of thin wld os care. Bok he outa ‘goatee oe | 
this new world of city and court, and learn to navigaté its waters 
cee fall of treacherous eee as he had learned | to E the my ae 


\ 2 i cs : of F undy. 


ee He shook his. reins cand spurred his edea mount forward: can- ce 
tering after the disappearing group. They were talking and 
~ laughing among themselves, young naval and military officers, 7.2. 


oe : home for a spree. Paul had grown to like them on the way to à 
Paris. They had treated him carelessly, kindly. Night after night 


he had drunken himself under the table with them at taverns along 
Se the way. ‘Without their guidance he would have lost. himself a o oio 
dozen times. Now he knew the ropes. He could take care è of ie 


himself onthe way back, a 
The way back! There was sO much to do in the Jort time that. A 
o w would be in Paris. The others were dismounting at a hôtellerie _ 


ke in front of them. He clattered up to the mounting block and slid ae 


i: i nae off, awkwardly, holding out the reins to a boy who came forward 
o to take them. Suddenly a memory came to him of Pepperell fling- ah 


ao ing the reins to him in front of the Moodys’ door and,at Kittery. | 


_. and tired, anxious and overworked. 
“Take care of the horse.” 
vee : i "Yes, Monsieur.” 
“Here” ” T Foe a oi ‘ ee 
‘Paul: fished ; in his pocket bro out a piece o of silver. D 
Tes English aeh he said. e eRe 
-o The boy gapet: | a e a. 
ERS eee for you.” : y 
aei He snatched: it, Teokkag « over rhis hedder: as oe he. devil : 













_ He looked sharply at the boy, holding the bridle. He looked chin A 


oe -were at his elbow, ready to take it from him. When Paul saw the ie a 
= landlord, he understood this expression, for the host of the = 
PER 8 P heasant was dark and pock-marked and sullen as Satan. He ; = ee 


Ue showed Paul into the taproom and went out scowling. 


eo) Paul did not intend to get drunk that night. He had: other ; ne 
a plate, He excused. himself from the toasts sand: tankards waved a at 





him, asking: i ee 
ey ee can al find a ie to aller me s about the ciy?” a 
o Taek 





“There « was a a burst of laughter, Young Trémont stretched him i . = z 


; “lt and said: oe 
Pel Can oe you to the best bawdy } noises.” oo : Hpi and Spanos 
“How do you know I want to go to a house?” 





_ “Where else, would a man \ want to go after | a heed at sea?” - Se 


More laughter. | 
“Tt isn’t a church you y want, I suppos”. 
“Why not, on Christmas Eve?” 


“Oh come now, don’t pull our legs! What do: you want with ‘ ee 
- guide? The evening’s young. Let’s drink to Christmas Eve. Then 
A wel go to La Fantoche. She always has good firm-breasted girls?” 
-Paul was near the door. He made a move to edge out quietly, — 
2 but a young giant of a lieutenant near it grabbed at him. There 
was a tussle. It developed into a fight. Paul managed to keep his 
temper. He shook himself free. Then he A oft the stable- i oe 


a -boy and his face cleared. 
“Į will get him to pilot me,” hs thought. 





_ A roar of drunken laughter and the chorus of a song ne 


| him as he ran down the steps into the yard: 


“In the morning I make the sagest plans, 
But all day long J engage in follies," 


Mes was their favorite drinking son 


= “Voltaire wrote that,” Trémont told him one apne as they rode ee 


3 to Paris, singing it at the top of their lungs. 


So now when he saw Anne, he could talk to her about . oe 


uy Voltaire. » Whee he saw Anne! 








wa ce he a 


CHAPTER LXXIV ` 





+, AUL fell i in love with Paris, with the streets sand the bridges, a 
I the houses, taverns and shops that he was beginsing to know. 





KU J oS They crowded into his mind at odd moments, when he was 
ee waiting for an audience in the stuffy anteroom of the Ministry ba 
for the Colonies, when he was undressing for bed, exhausted, in 


oe his cheap room at the hôtellerie, o or. r when he was E ina po 


z dark and noisy taproom. 





-thing magic and miraculous round the next corner, down the next 


At such times the voice of the city called to him urgently aad a 
: intimately to come out with her and she would show him some- = 


_ i: _ street. Then he would snatch his hat and cloak and go wander- a ms 
ing, taking his fill of a beauty that he had never imagined in alle hoo. 







eS squares with the chestnut trees that would be blossoming im. 
oe spring, her fountains playing i in gardens and public grounds, her. 


his days among the majestic scenery of New France. This was — 
a different beauty, intimate, compelling, that. in a moment udi ooa 
A become a part of him. He could never again be wholly at ease ooo 
away. from Paris, for he had come home, to an enchanted home o = 

- Paris was more than her large spacious parks and avenues, her a 


-river winding gay and silver round the island of the city, her eS . eee 


| See dark, ill-lit, narrow, winding streets, her villainous-looking cor- : een 
oe ners with houses leaning « over so far that they touched and seemed ss, 









Use) 


to be whispering evil things together, the prisons, the barra cks, a 
_ the sewers, the smells, the churches, the cathedrals, Notre Dame 
a the church of Saint ‘Sulpice, the market places. Paris was these, ey: a 
| adn more than these. a Tbe spirit of. man dreamed. in her sone o 








ae ispere ed laughed and loved i dagh here quays. Man’s S vision ad aoe 2 
his agony had made of her the jewel of the ages, the greatest city are 

5 of civilization, Paris, “ville de lumière.” o 
Because he had grown aware in every pore o. poignancy a a | 
: longing, of a grotesque tenderness and the need to share a joke i 
he wanted Anne more than ever. Paris would be the perfect back- = = — 


round for their honeymoon. His days were filled with the 
search for her. It was more difficult than he had thought. When 
_ she had written to him she had headed her letters “Paris” never, _ 
apparently, expecting an answer to them, although she begged : 


- for answers in each letter. Paul was exasperated at this incon- 
tee esistency. Time and gold pieces were melting away He Pegan to Ro 
= be afraid E 


He went first to the Ministry for the Colonies and poid: 


o for Monsieur du Chambon. He was passed from clerk to clerk o 


and back again. Nobody would give him any information. Yes, ; e 
they had all heard of Monsieur du Chambon, Governor of = 


| | _ Louisbourg; no, they did not know where he might be. Paul- eS | 
_ had a strong impression that they were hiding something impor- = 
~ tant from him. The expression of their eyes and their wary smil- 


n ing mouths gave the secret away. They knew what he wanted 5 e 


to know but they would not tell. 


“He demanded an audience with the Minister. He waited. ‘he i 


me se : Béttet part of two long days i in the anteroom, to be turned away a 
each evening with a vague apology. The stableboy directed him 
to cafés and taverns where he might pick up the most gossip. and 
cee perhaps overhear what he was looking for. He learned that min- 
ayy. visters, » foreign secretaries and controller-generals were succeed- = 
ing each: other with such rapidity that no one had a chance too 
© getacquainted with their names. The King’s mistress, the Marquise 
, de Pompadour, was responsible for all this remue-ménage. Her 
-o influence was beginning to make itself felt not only at court but 
©- in every branch of foreign affairs. Her friendship with the Pâris a 
n brothers made her the most important factor in the new world of 
finance. Paris. Duverney, sustained by her favor at the court, = 





- brought steady pressure to bear on all administrative, military — 


and foreign affairs. Anyone who refused to c co-operate found a 
en h himself dismissed in es | Even the eee ‘Controller, oie set 





Tai 








-o baed 1 Ony 5 was. s keked out the year “before. Cafés mdi tavi e 
~ -erns hummed with rumors, tales, and songs about the Pompadour. 
as cae ‘Paul listening to them as he drank his wine and ate his roasted : : - 
o -kid at the Coq Or, began to toy with an idea. If he could have e yia f 
© an audience with Madame de Pompadour he could find out what oa 
= he wanted to know. She had complete formation about every- 
_ thing in France. She was probably responsible for whatever had - h 


| K a happened to Monsieur du Chambon, or to Anne. ee | ee 
_ How to get. at her in the short time left to him was another 


Bue tastes, Etienne, the stable boy, came to his help. Madame de —— 
ee Pompadour was accustomed to ride each morning at a distance 
from the city, in the Bois de Boulogne. She and the King fre- z 
> quently spent the night in a hunting lodge and followed thes 

~~ hounds. There was good stag-hunting in the Beis. Perhaps If i 


=- Monsieur were to hire a horse and post himself near the Royal 


= Hun who knows what might happen? If Monsieur were a a good. o 
















Ep a 4 horseman — oe 
oe Bam. not,” Paul answered gloomily. 


oe have an eye for equestrian merit.” 
“My riding would bring me nothing but disgi? 


ae to effect an encounter.” 





a in her hand. He woke to find Etienne shaking him, i in the dark. 
a “Test time to 7 get ne W 








“That is too bad. Both the King and Madame de Pompadour o 


Pe “geil, Monsieur might post h himself nearby a and trust to chance 


-Paul had five days left béfore he must start on ‘the: temin EN 
journey to Brittany to join the Northumberland. He thought the E 
plan over and decided to try it. Etienne thought the hunt would ee 
be. meeting every day in the week between Christmas and New ooo 
- Year's Eve. He would find a horse for Paul and go with him— 
-never mind ‘what the landlord said. He had a brother in those o 
parts who knew the country well. Paul went to bed a little 
ES comforted that someone else would back him upin such a startling => 
oF plan. He dreamed that night of La Pompadour who turned out onthe 
tO: be San, riding through the woods with Anne in a bird cage, o ee 


cl have r miles to g0 before the meet. ” © = vs 





CEEE 


AL lal tal lal Jal lii” o a a 
Cr The long notes of the nating hörn rang out chrotgh 
Sl ‘the forest. Paul gathered his reins nervously together. 
-His horse pricked its ears, and shuffled through the fallen leaves. 





_ Etienne riding close beside grinned as the music of hounds in full 
ery reached them from the hillside. Other horns were blowing 
- now. It was the custom for each man to wear his horn and blow _ 
it indiscriminately. The joyful confusion of sound encouraged- 
-the hunters, horses, hounds and riders alike. 


o: Suddenly there was a crashing close at hand. A huge sntieeéd 
oe stag | burst through the undergrowth, panting, head thrust for- 


ward, sick with fear. His heaving | flanks and distended q ari 
| showed that he was getting tired. ‘ 


“Don’t move!” Etienne said softly, gripping the reins s of f his i 
: - startled horse. “Don’t turn him!” oe 
ct Paul. pressed his knees beneath the saddle. flap, and. tried t to con- | 
fee trol his backing, rearing animal, maddened by the sight of the 
T “ag, and the noise of the hunt. aoa a 
The stag crashed oD, horhvad through te misty ode : 
oe brush. ‘The excited quaver of a hound close on the scent sounded 


, to the right of Paul. A’ solitary hound leaped the bank and 
ae dropped beside the horses, nose to the ground. He was followed 


by another and another, then by the body of the pack. Paul’s - 


-mount reared and whirled about and plunged | forward. Paul, + 
: hanging ¢ on grimly, tried to turn him out of the way of the pack. S 


| a | He succeeded i in eee a circle eae the e wond, to o tenn, 


“to the start again, 2 as a copay of horsemen c came e tearing $ after i 
T hounds. o l cn 
< “Hal lal 1al!” 7 

rae “Away!” ; ae Ch ian oh, Saat eee Ne net ie 
~ Paul’s: bone took the bit between hig swath anid dugd into 

“the group. Paul found himself. racing neck and neck with two 
determined horsemen, Each man was standing in his stirrups, 3 
blowing his horn and shouting. Paul, sitting down to it, com- 
mitted the crime of holding on by the pomni while he allowed 

T maddened horse to take charge of him. : 
oo BAL this rate ru be killed; a he mone “before I can . find o 
P Anne.” e 
He fost Etienne completely, and had ‘no time tg en for hin É 


-or for anyone. His eyes were fixed on the trees ahead and he a 
i swerved. and cowered away from the stinging branches and the 


_ larger boughs that could crack his skull or sweep him to the a 
: ground.: 


-After an sneomsfortable eternity; they all gmerged.c ona kriol] n 
of cleared ground and there was a halt. The hounds had lost the Ae 
< scent. Devoutly praying that they would never find it, Paul sat 
still, gasping and crowing for breath while he watched the four 


a huntsmen paniy casting the packi ina circle to piek apt the - : 
5 trail. gees 
: “Suddenly Paul’s eyes lightened with interest. chy woman, dressed eee 


ina gorgeous lavender hunting suit, sitting sidesaddle on a white 
horse, > was composedly trotting up the hill to join the group of 
i sweating riders. ‘She was not strikingly beautiful, but her face 
was piquant. and there was an air of willful authority about her 
-that was. unmistakable. La Pompadour! Paul’s admiration for aoe! 
woman who could be at home on a horse, who could actually gO 
out with 1 men and hunt the stag and yet remain. provocative and > 
_ feminine, was instantaneous and complete, and his hopes rose high ae 
_ as she came near. He was still out of breath, but he began. toe 
` edge his horse toward. her through the ferns. Which of the two coe 
-men who rode beside her, laughing and talking, was the King? a 
Paul could not determine. Both were richly dressed, both men 
of a certain age, both sure of themselves. He could not catch 


2 what “y= said. He had j cite decided that the tall, forty es a 





man wi with the se buty eycbiows & must be the he King, v shen the whole eo 4 


eS , appalling clamor broke out again. His horse plunged forward one n 
- likea jack-in-the-box released by a spring, and he was once more E 


i i in torment, guarding his defenseless head from boughs and sia t : : : : 


oes rocketing about in. the saddle like a chestnut i in i the fire. 
eaS o “Away!” , z l i 

“Hallooo!” ° = 
- “On, on, on!” 


2 


Some hateful hound had found ae scent. The whole pa rty a i ! 
loped forward, down a positive chasm, overa brook, Paulholding => 


on with both hands now, neglecting his reins entirely, crashing 9 


i " : up th e hillside, and over a plowed field. Here the riders strung 


-~ outand he could see that there were a great many of them, pink- 


-faced young men in shining boots, and white satin knee breeches a 
= covered with “mud. | fad As 


_ Etienne came up on the starboard side. 


oe “Good sport!” he grinned. He was actually enjoying it. ePad.. — = 


: : began to suspect that he had suggested the whole expedition just é 2 | 4 
| because he wanted to hunt again as he had when he was a stable- aa 
boy to the Duc de Choiseul, leading an extra mount for hismas- 





_ ter. He had told Paul every detail of those golden heroic ae ne | | 
ae of the Duc de Choiseul’s pack of hounds. ort 


“How far and how long can they go?” Paul. gasped. 


oe ` “Seven or eight hours sometimes!” 
eet “Great Godi? . | 
o “Shes here and I think she’ s noticed you.” aa D T ed 
= ‘Tm noticeable enough. What i is the penalty for ascending 4 a ala 
as nya hunt uninvited?” ae 


Se gallows.” aed 
Etienne ‘galloped: away, hallooinc cheerfully. Paul aned his hae 


a head. Close beside him, with the wind in her face and mud on o 
her nose, Madame de Pompadour swept forward ¢ on her spirited oes 
white horse. She sat easily, holding her reins in one hand, her. n 
small gold whip i in the other. Her hat had a white plume i mb es 
which waved in the wind. Her long skirt flowed about beo o 
n -legs i in a graceful sweep, from the knee crooked over r the pom a 


a : mel to o the e tiny. =" heel in the sirop. 
S cirk 


“Transportation. It depends: 1) you trampled a ‘hound it’ s the | ted 





“Shes was ; passing 5 Paul. The temea onthe other side of] her er doppa. | 





Les away. to manipulate a brook. ” 


i hey were caught up im the hunt. 





-o Hoofs thundered by on every side, all the hunt was disappear- 


Spee ing, taking the brook with splashing and floundering and shouts. 


ee - Paul could not believe that he was left alone with La Pompadour. 2 i 4 
“On! On!” she said, smiling, ore him: ahead. ‘Ta am ‘obliged. ee 


ey to go round by the bridge.” 
-So there was a bridge, thank God! 


“Permit me to accompany you, Madame,” he ‘aid, “restraining bes 
pron his frantic mount from following the rest. He forced it to the = * 


oe “pace of hers, and glanced about him nerv ously. Where was 


ee the King? Surely: strangers could not t epeak to La Pompadour. ee 


cee s0 easily? 


Sons One of the ades a at the crest of Té ‘ill and shoured a 
oe ansiondy. La Pompadour blew a kiss to him and pointed. with 000 


| Le ~ her whip ahead. Two others slackened rein and turned to ride 
-o back. She rose in her siup and: shouted angrily: : 
“On! On!” 












a had been swallowed up in the hunt. 
‘saad you run next?” 


5 brook, 
oo PT hen: Jet u us í make for it at a 4 decent pace.” 
> distracting sounds of the chase, 


o “Hal lal lal lal u” came on the wind. 
Pes spurred after her. a 


or a bird drops killed or wounded?” 
“Yet the god of hunting i is a goddess, Diana.” 


i MODY @ saindlt So ee 
o Ti a soe a n S 


Ar 





> They hesitated doubtfully. She Saved again more canrgedealty, ee 

: and blew another kiss to the first man on the hillside’ Then she a 
drew rein with Paul beside her and waited until the three of them ee 
“Ouf!” she said, “I have had enough. If you were a stag, where . ple 


oy &V here!” Paul Pointed at random, in the opposite direction w oe 


She wheeled her horse and began. ama it away from the eo 


me Sie men ‘cannot ‘enjoy the Beauties of nature unless a stag dies a 





“And the patron of konting £ is a man, a Hubert. P 








They both h laughed. 


< He gaped at her, astonished: 


oe aE told the King you were the son of my advocate. at. : Ville a _ 
| : ; d’Avray,” she pointed with her whip across the lake that they = - 
_ could see below them in the distance. “I said I had told you to z 

-~ join the hunt and I think he believed me. He will e | 


pechape but not till the hunt is over.” 
Paul looked at her poeni, 
“Why? K he asked. 


= “Because I am sick of seeing young 1 men transported. od o 
a hange ed,” she frowned in the direction of the fading hunting calle oie 
eee “Besides, I like my advocate, and you look a nice son’for him. 

Now be quick. What made you take such a dangerous risk? You i Saa 


k a have known you would be seen. Yowre no equestrian.” 
_“T was afraid you would notice. that.” 
“You have bad hands and a worse seat.” 
“Well, I hate horses. I’m a sailor.” 


He took’ a deep breath and began to tell her of his aah for ne 
a 5 "Monsieur du Chambon. He did not mention Anne. He had a 
_ presentiment that Madame de Pompadour might lose interest in D 
a the story if there were a heroine in it too soon. oo 
“I would like to see him if I could,” he Brushed: flicking bis ing 


“horse's S ears with the tips of the reins. 





Hoe “Now: tell me,’ she said, “what t did ) you ‘want to speak to 1 me e ar a 
: : “about?” po ae oe | a 























ee ee 


CHAPTER LXXVI © 





 ONSIEUR DU CHAMBON was in ‘the Bastille, sent 





~ there by lettre de cachet. No wonder the clerks in the 


ee ek vi Ministry for the Colonies shifted their eyes and evaded a 
a Paul’s questions. Men who disappeared from general circulation Bos 


ean under: a lettre de cachet signed by the King of France were as- 
good as dead. Sensible people accounted them dead. If they reap- 
_ peared to celebrate a resurrection, they were hustled into the far- 


eeey uooti provinces to the most obscure country retreat, these to culti 





? i o | the fingers of one hand. | As 
Paul was pondering these things as he waited for the carkey 
es. to conduct him to Monsieur du Chambon’s cell. He was armed 


the list of what he had thought a prisoner might need. a 
The atmosphere of the place stifled and depressed him. Behind o 





wate turnips diligently. But such Tesurrections could be counie on et 


: with a a pass signed by the King, obtained for him by Madame dèe A 
_ Pompadour. A gold piece had done the rest. He was inside the oe 

main grille, in a gloomy stone corridor, with a basket on his arm. 
ie Food, books, paper, quill pens, wine, a warm jacket, he: went c over a 


: Es diese: endless blocks of stone, what tragedies. of human courage, o 
what cruelties, i injustices, and tortures were at that moment being 3 


cae enacted? Paul shuddered. He tried to fix his « eyes on the turnkey’s neg 2 : 
striped cotton shirt and Jong greasy Pigtail, instead of on the ee 


oe walls. They walked on. 


~- Monsieur du Chamboi’s cell was in 1 the part ôf hei prison nbn o 
E a for political, prisoners. | His room was a bare stone cage with ans 








sep of diy light. There v was a 5 wooden Bedstead: a , mattress with a 


a blanket, a stool and a chair, all hired from the jailer at an 





-exorbitant price. There was also a stone privy in the corner of as 
_ the room and a small fireplace. A log of wood was burning i oe 


— : othe grate, and a pile of „logs was stacked in the far corner, but a 
as the window in the wall had no glass, the room was damp and a 








| bitterly cold. Monsieur du Chambon, huddled in front of f the ~ | 
as ae rose, startled, as the key turned in the lock. i 


as - His expression changed when he saw Paul. 
“Good God! Monsieur de Morpain!” 





ae, They stood staring at each other. The tarnkey wichdtew, oS ae ee 
age clanking noisily away from them after he had locked Paul ing = 
n “What have they brought you here for, my poor boy?” Tey o ! 
“Oh, Pm not a prisoner,” Paul said hastily. “Look, I have Jie 


Poe brought a few things with me. I thought perhaps | ee ‘night es 


o cee some comforts.” 


He put the basket down awkwardly. 

_ “Not a,prisoner?” 

- “Just a visitor, Monsieur. du Chambon.” ee 
“But I don’t understand... how did you find me? Is there: ae 


o any news?” ar 
_. Paul drew up the stool aid sat t down beside him, stretching out ae 





; es his hands to the feeble blaze. oe i 


a ` “This will not be for long, Monsieu,” he Said’ cliearfully. “p a 
Los ‘hove seen Madame de Pompadour. The chances are Tee be out oe 
aof: here before another month is up.” ppi 


ao o Thati isn’t what you are here for, as you no doubt know.” - as oe 
| - Monsieur’ du Chambon was silent. ; a 





SH ney would only bring 1 me to trial, not keep me here i in the e 


_ “They. will.. And probably to bequest for losing Louisbourg. ae : 





“Madame de Pompadour tld me that the King pets yoa 


Be at tucking away a fortune made out of illicit fur trading. He ooe] 
-angry because he has lost money on the colonies this year, and a 
evs “for the: last ten years. He has poured money into Louisbourg, soy 

e] instead of getting any return for it, Louisbourg i is lost to his == 
enemies. He blames. you for the loss, of course, but most of all Eas 





of for the theft of ony | that he feels should have pone to him. aa eo 


cigah 





“Monsieur da Chambon säd nothing. eg ane ae ce 





© “L tried to convince: Madame de Pompadour i in Che hart. time ee 2 : 
es that I had with her, under many disadvantages . oa? he rubbed ee 


o- os legs thoughtfully, he was very stiff from the saddle . 


“that you had defended Louisbourg to the best of any soldiers 


nop : ability. I also put in a word about the®fur- trade, Monsieur du E - 
Chambon. I said the leakage could not have been known to you, 
and I named a red herring. That is to say,” he coughed, 1 a Ta 


- Pa the name of the man they are surely pees for.” es 
oe Monsieur: du Chambon looked startled: 5 
-. “Not Vergor—not my son?” 


© “No,” Paol said, “of course not! Captain Thiery i is den maro o 


o o - Monsieur du Chambon looked at him sharply. 
Eo o “Captain Thierry was in Quebec when I was imprisoned.” 9 ue 


Ae os “Nes: By the time they bring him over here to be questioned | a 
Ske you will be free, I hope. Captain Thierry really is involved”? he — 


he said, “and I do not believe he can clear himself. Your daughter a 

has some evidence . . .” he broke off. “Where is Anne? he asked.) i002 
in another tone of voice. “I have only three more days i in Paris 
before I have to leave to rejoin the Northumberland. I am sailing ge 
as third mate. The Marquis de la Jonquiére has taken me under 





hig protection and I shall z rise as s rapidly as i can. I want to 3 marry a 


os hefore I sail.” 
“Monseur di Chambon semed stupefied. 





cee of am a widower.” 


a oe oe “Thank God!” Monseur da Chambon got up ‘and walked the ote 
T “Anne has never been able to get you out of her head. We eo 
Be ue had a tragic voyage home, a tragic reception. Poor child, I $ i 
GTS -havert seen her for six months. She is at a cousin’s house, a -o 
4 stone’: S throw away from here, but Tam not allowed ta wite er 
-letters or receive them. You are the first visitor who has entered 
g ‘this: cell—the first soul I’ve spoken to. The turnkey doesn’t answer peed, 
anything. I say. i apologize for my agitation. When a man igo roe 
much alone in a place | like this, he broods, he becomes uncivilized. 
The tunkey tells ane) with full and horrible e details, that the e pi AEE 









Beak 





eT forgot. My wife and child v were lost at sea sable ago. a Gs 


onets i in e cdl: on ‘either side ofi me have already: lost ‘their 
minds. They have been here twelve and fifteen yeas 
“Don’t think of them,” Paul said quickly. “You will be out of 2 
: here before the spring. And I will ae care of Anne. I promise = 
you that.” 

‘Monsieur du’ Chamboa sat down again heavily His hands and : 
his chin trembled. a 
“Do you need anything more?” Paul said hastily’ to distract 
him from his emotion. “Books? Food? Warm clothes?” = — 
-They began to make a list. Monsieur du Chambon wrote a Jetter T 
- to Anne, and his official permission for the wedding to take place. a 


-No marriage could be celebrated in France without the written 


< consent of both parents or without their death certificates, No 
` business of any kind could be transacted with the head of the 
g family in prison under a lettre de cachet, which added to the 
- torment of his family. Paul blessed Etienne, the hunting in the Bois n 
de Boulogne, and Madame de Pompadour’s generous whim. He 
gathered the letters up and thrust them into his coat as the drag- os 
ging steps ôf the turnkey could be heard. z 
A  “Good-by, Monsieur du Chambon,” he said, “to our r happier 5 
-— meeting in New France.” | i 
a an 


w 


; CHAPTER LXX Vil: 


saree E F OUND Anne an hour kir on the other r side £ the 5 
= ! river, in a house in the Rue de Bellechasse, ee 
oe It was a big house, old, unmoved and formidable, he. | 
a sort of place to defend itself indefinitely against an army with- 
-out cannon. As Paul stood in front of the imposing grille wait- 
ing for it to open, his heart beat and peace his breath came. 
oe E 
5 e Somiy the iron gate was opening. A lackey peered | at hin e 
“Mademoiselle du Chambon?” Paul aaa his knees shaking: A 
8 “PB his’ way, Monsieur.” | > 
-He followed the lackey through a a massive abacwaby. toward a 
aed with a garden beyond it, surrounded by another high 
o wall.. They turned to the right before they reached the garden, fe 
ae entering another doorway toa flight ‘of stairs. 0 a 
Paul mounted them behind the lackey, trying to step ‘evenly a 
and to seem unconcerned. His breath was coming in sharp gasps 
and his heart began to pound again so that he was sure it sounded 
-loud enough to echo from the walls . . . massive walls, like the 
~ Bastille, of gray stone, and behind them Anne! 
_ They reached the top of the first flight. The lackey paused, 
“What name shall I announce, Monsieur? Be a a 
“Never mind, Mademoiselle i is epee me.” 
oe S But Monsieur... 2” : oa 
oe - ~ Paul brushed past. ‘fer The done to the alb a was open on the r 
deft. He heard voices. He pushed the door wider and went in. i 
Anne was there. She ` was not alone. An ~ young x man in s 


tal 








| 7 | | aad aniform v was ou hier. They w were re laughing together. Anne’ S - 


-fingers were upon his collar, his arm was about her waist. 


-The sound of Paul’s footsteps startled them. They whedëd i 
| apart, even before the lackey’s voice was heard, steely pro- pes 


-= testations and explanations. 


“That will do, Jerome,” Anne said, recovering, “i is not your oS 
fault. I do know Monsieur, and you may go.” a 
= The color had drained from her face. She looked at t Paul. He 

stood rigid, staring at her. She was dressed in black. She looked 
o very. thin. She was the same Anne that he had known. He tried 
to smile. The young officer, inquisitive and a little reins Pits 
glanced from one to the other. _ me 
“You say that you know him, Anne,” he said at length, as ae 

oo neither of them spoke, “but I confess I am curious.” ote 

“Oh, of course.” 
` She turned to Paul. | ER 
“Monsieur de Morpain, this | is my brother Vergor, home on ee 
ao leave from the Ile Royale.” ahs 

“Captain du Chambon.” ie 
-o Vergor bowed. “I have heard of you, Monsieur de Morpain, E 
_ more than once.” fe 
Paul bowed. He was looking at Anne, his. expresion had o 
noe changed to one of bewilderment and hope. | eee 
“This is the ee fellow who helped u us with Thierry, rye 
: isn’t it?” cing ss 
Anne did not answer. The oir had floéded back t to > her. face. ae 
Oe She turned her eyes away and stared at the fire burning at one, o 
end of the room. Vergor waited a moment, then he grinned. ee 
- “Well, this is a most spirited conversation,” he drawled. ee 
ee Paul wrenched his eyes ay from Anne’ s face, He turned to - o 
yapn o 
© “Ihave just come e from your father.” 
e a Wha? e oy 
= Both Chambons ‘jumped on hin E 
“He is in the Bastille, under ; a lettre de cachet.” : 
k o “We feared S0 Es 
fey _ “Poor father! How hore! 





T 


Pask 








eee | They t0 ook hima aways six x months a ago. . We haven’ t ienown, we - o 
pA ati ieee t dared . i 


-~ AR “T know. T think they will bring | him to trial bifore ehe spring. : < 
o T was fortunate enough to have an interview with Madame de 


oe ee Pompadour,” he. grinned reminiscently# “She assured me E a 
~ thing would be done to set your father free.” ee 
“What have they got against him? What could he do but sur- eee 
Pa render Louisbourg?” E aar 
“You ought to know it isn’t that,” Paul sid lowly, psig 


on oe stolen from. de King, through the illicit fur trade.” 


© Vergor paled. 


coco “Somehow the name Chambon has: become rained i up with far ae 
> trading,” Paul went on. l te 

a eae ay | “Vergor!” Anne spoke, low and startled, foine at her brother < 7 | l 
un in dismay. o 

va told Madame de P pore which’ is the same as telling the ee 


Ce | King, that Captain Thierry was m man they wanted, not Mon- 


= sieur du Chambon.” 
© Brother and sister exchanged meaning glances. 
ce SE think she belieçed me: ii 
a | 20 Pank, how. wonderful.’ Ee oe 
- Anne’s voice was husky with emotion. fee OS he 
oe May. I beg for the honor of a moment alone with you” Pool 
ee oe at her": . TES ar eek atte’ 





“Do you want to be alone with him?” : 
- Anne nodded. “Please, Vergor.” - 


Very well, I suppose I am not ding: the < night and o oe : 


: a hog as. usual, but I will go and keep watch. for Cousin Amadée, oe : 
-for seven minutes. After that I won’t answer for anything because 


oes Im going out. I hope I shall see. you again, “Monsieur. Doon eee 
o : af am on the N orthumber. land, and you on the Tle. Roy ale. Ae | 
ee a think it likely we shall meet,” Paul said oo a 
_ Vergor nodded, smiled, waved his long hands and disappeared. : oo a 





. : > Paul tooka step | forward pleadingly. 





a Phy. have. you come here, Monsieur. de Morpain?” Anne SUES 
2 asked aliens (Her hand closed on the. I back of a bar and she eee 





na > g gor your letters” n a ee a es 
“They must have told 5 you that | no purpose ‘eal be served aby oe 

our meeting again, only bitter misery, Paul : 

-© “On the contrary, they made me hope.” 


“Hope! Our one hope i is to forget. You should not t have c come E 


- here to make it harder.” Ta 
“Anne 6 27 To : as 
“Why did you come? Why did you come?” | Q 
_ “Because I love you, because I’m free and I have your father’ S 
consent, here in my pocket, because your letters said you loved 
3 me still. Do you, Anne, is it true? Do you love me still” 
zu He pulled the chair away from her and took her in his arms. 
“Will you marry me, now that I’m free? Shall we be married 








as we planned? Do you remember? Love of loves, do you love 3 -o 


me? n 


-her close. Presently she stirred and pulled away from him. 
- “What happened?” she Whispered, looking in his eyes. 
ee “San died, three months ago.” 
= She crossed herself. 
“How? Please tell me. I want to know.” 

“In a storm at sea. We lost the ship.” 


There was no answer. She lifted her lips to his. He tained a 


¿ : “Poor—woman.” The words seemed to stick a little j in her oh ’ c | 
e : ‘throat. Then she said in a rush, will be goo d to the child d” oe eke 


“He was drowned, too.” 
a 7 “Oh.” ” | 


, ‘to his. She whispered i in his ear: 
“Poor little boy. Poor Paul.” ee 
: Bar she was smiling at the fire behind his back 


-Her fingers relaxed. She leaned forward and d placed her cheek en . 





“So you see,” he said after a long pause, “we are fre to > mako ae 


a new life for ourselves, here or in a New France.” A 
~— “In New France.” . eo, 

* “Paris j is beautiful. a , eo a 
“Quebec is better. There i is no ‘Bastille in 1 Quebec” | 
“Tr shall be as you say, in that and eee! 
af don’t believe i it, Paul.” ee 


tk 





< “Well, palan not 3 everything te. ag. 1 . But that sounded wel until 1 
after the wedding?” = = - 
_ They laughed. She drew: him: to y the. ‘window. They stood’ 
there, looking down on the roofs of the city, over them | to the : 
river beyond. ne ee a, | 
“Poor father. oe ae 

“Hes well and he Se be free. Don’ t ‘worry hoae him, Sweet. : 
‘Tm not. Pm too happy to worry about anything: 
_ The bells in the convent opposite began to ring. 
<- “We shall spend New Year’s Ere togethier. ye 
They kissed again, nee > 
Pm: ead Tm not a nan" ’ Anne said ares ening to the ` 
bells. 


THE END 


oTa 


